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Uouston,    R       II.K.H.    I'rim  ess    I.ouisn    Aun-  .     ift,  i 

I.     Si       I   iol  u.l  

.    I        II.,!,  ,,   Stephcn 

.  <;, 

Son,       l 
Campbell,   l..,,K    Juli  in  i,    \  n 

<■.,,,, 11,     Sil     Duncan,     i    I, 

n  ,.    Countess    ,,i    Dt-vi 
I  imcs    l\      ol    Srotl  mil 
James   \  .   ol    Scotland   ... 

.  .    George,    l,i.    Un, 

'  nni  .     ift.  ,    i....,,.,     lamí  son. 

James George,    lunior  (Colour) 

lolmson,    Cornelius.      Self    l'ortrait,    n,;i,        

\  ■.;■■  lii   -        M  i, ii.  Ipier-e    I .n s     106 

Knellcr,   Su   (-,.      r.,,,1.,,,,    |jarun   ,],.   Ginkel,    I  arl   ol 
Athlone,   b¡     I.    Smith        

I.rll    .       SÍ1        Pl    ll    , 

.    llelmonl  

I,    Sil     I" I'i     .     I     US 

I'       l    irp,  ni.  ..    I  lie    Misses,   b;     I.    Watson    ... 

I     Si.      II   R  II      l'rinress   Louisa   Aun,      b\ 

R.    Uouston  

..    I) 

B  irrow,    Isaac,    [).!).,    [■    k  S 

.    l'i  ler    Mews,    D.I) 
I  ¡orenzn  ,li.      Hinl,  ol   si,  John  tile   Baptisl 
Martini,  Sin  om        I  ni  inl  I  hrisl   and   His  Par,  nts 
Morlaml,    i  ;,  org,  I  ,.   ,     \   mquish,  .1    bi      Vvarice 

by  J.   R.  Smith  (Col i 

M  '  '    '  rt,    I  ni       1'orti  ,,i   ol    ,    \ ig    Man 

l'almezzano,     Mano,      Virgin     .,.,.1     Child     uní,     Siv 
Saints 
,  ,      1 1 
■      .  ■  ,ntin, 
Arel,    ,,i     I    :  ;  '" 

•\rili   (Vaultcd)  ol    S. ,,,,,„,.   „,  ,1„     |.,„0   Bo'ario  .  '. 
A'<"   'I'    Druso    ,    l'orl  .    s  ,,,    Sebasti  inri 
Arco   il,    C.alieno 
\rco   ili    Ri, 

...  ... 

I'onle   .1,    R :,,, 

pie  ol    \ntoninus    Pi„s 

K'"""    '  ol      fupitei 

I    Olí     111, 

Ruins  ol    il,,.    I  .  nipl,    ,,.    ,  ,  „  o,.¡ 

D  ,  ,!.,,, 

I',,'  i 

1  II  -  '■:,    ',,>.!    Illk 
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p.\c,f 

I       .i..  -,  .  1  1. 

Rondinelli,    S lo       l'ortrail   ol   .,    Vounf    '.  .            1  ,  ,• 

Rosselli,    t  osimo       Si      r.awrence          i8q 

Russell,     l.lii,.    R.  \       Snow,    Mrs          

Sellaio,    I  icopo  del.      l'lysses  and  Circe         251 

I               l-                   I   Child 1, ' 

Smith,     I        Godart,     Bal le     Ginkel,     I 

\t ),l..ii.  .     ifti  1    su    1  ,.    Kn<  II,  1       73 

Smith,    |ohn,  ol   Chii  liester.     1        '  ■  ipe   (I  oloui  21  1 
Smith,    I      R       [.ove    Vanquished    b       Warice,   aftei 

rg.     M I     '  olour]          2 

I  iiiinr.,11,    John. 

I  ranklin,   Bi  n  ¡amin   1  M  iniature)       ...  

Si  II    Portí  ni    (SI un            -M 

Turmeau,    Sai  ili    Susan    (Mini  iturel  ^'i 
\  ,,,,..    I  ,,,   \  .,,,  di  1.  and  Willem   Wissing.      I'rincess 

(afterwards  Quei  n|    A n 

\  ei  ,  hiett  ,       si     Bi  ,,,  irrlino    l'reai  hing          251 

Watson,    I       1'  11 ti  1,     I  I,,     Misses,    after    P.    [-ion  ,,; 

\\ ,  ■  rh  1,.    Roger   Van   der.      I  roii it,    [.aurent        ...  5 1 

White,  George.     Somen  ille,  William,   17,  g  ...            .  1; 
\\  issing,  \\  illem,    ,i,,l    |an  \  an  dei   Va  irt.      Prin,  1  -- 

(afterwards   Queenl    Anne            n 

Barometers       216,217,218,221,222 

B01  iks    \\i>   M  i\i  si  RIPTS. 

Bible,   ll,  ni,.. I.    from    Whitechapel        4" 

Bookplate  ol  the  British  Aun, pie  Dealers'  Assoriation  [80 


11,11        I  itle  page    ol  '   Bees," 

Laws itle-page  ol 

Carden,"    1623  ... 

■    Melissomclos,"   01  B,  ,        Madrigal 


(  Irch  ird 
634 


1  1, 


\  1;  \  1 
Bone  Work 

Carverl    Boxes 

I  ighti  enth   C r;     I  hn  e-Pe,  kei 

Ilon-r  wiil,  Moving   I  igures 

Morlel    of    .,    Frigate 

Model    of   the   Guillotine  

Bowls,    "  Blue    John  " 

Bust,    Ivon  .    "  \  oh  lire  "  

Bust,    Wedgwoorl,    ¡11    White    Jasper 

Bust,   White   Marble,   b;    the    Eider   Rosset 

Cups,    "  Blue    John  "        

c.,,1, leí.    "  Blue     [ohn  " 

I'late,   "  Blue   John  "        

Sphinx,     Theban,     íound     .,1     Colchestei         Romano 

British,    lrir-i    1  entury    \  D 

Sterne,    I.  ni.,  m  e    (M  irble    Bust),    by    I      Nollekens 

R  A  

1        .  Blue    I  ohn  "      M 

\  as,  s,  Georgi  ,,,.   in   solirl   "   Blue    |ohn  "       ...         14 

:,..  ks,    Bimie  

'ollectors'    Marks 


13S 


138 


75  :s 

210,  -'I  t 


Alcove,   r.  Sol,,,  Square 

Ceiling   in    Drawing    R ,    I  ><  Iville 

Hall    at    Delville 

Mantelpiei  e,    [)elville 

Mantelpiece,  Drawing   Room,   Delville 

Mantelpiece,    ''  Eating    Parlour,"'    Delville 

Mantelpiece    in    Siu.lv  .    Delville  

Mantelpiei  e,    Plain.    with    Ovólo    Moulding,    Delville 

Mantelpieces,    20,    Portman    Square,    London,    with 

paintings  b¡    Ange  ,  101 


índex 


PACE 

l  H    i  ib  inos     i  ontiniu  d. 

Stain  ase,   Stone,   at    Delville      07 

Tiles. 

Floor,    Dutch,    Reddish-brown    with    Yellow  ...  65 

Wall,    Dutch,    Animáis   in   Tin  les 6g 

Wall,   Dutch,   Animáis   in   Squares 69 

Wall,  Dutch,  Decoration  in  Circle  and  Square        69,  7" 
Wall,      Dutch,      Soldiers     in      Sixteenth     Century 

Equipment  7o 

Wall,    Oíd    Polychrome   Dutch  65,67,68 

Wall,   Polychrome   Hni.li,   dated   on   back    i'>3>   ■■■  7-' 
Wall,    Polychrome    Dutch,    Portrait    and    Soldier, 

end   oí    Sixteenth   Century  ...         ...         ...  7" 

Window,    Hogarth,    7,   Soho    Sipiare 123 

Window,   Shakespeare      •■•  1 73 

I    rCHING  s . 

An  1.   of  Constantine,  by   G.    B.    Piranesi       153 

Arch  of  Titus,   bj    G.    H.    Piranesi        175 

Arch,   Vaulted,   of   Stertino,   in   the   Foro    Boario   ...  1  s ', 
Arco  Mi    Druso   a    Porta    San   Sebastiano,   by   G.    B. 

Piranesi         ...  ...  ...  ■■-  -••  •-■  J54 

Arco  di  Galieno,  by  (',.    B.   Piranesi 158 

\ li   Rimino,  1>\    <',.   11.   Piranesi is4 

Parte  del   Foro  di    Nerva,   by   G.   li.   Piranesi         ...  157 

Ponte  di  Rimino,  by  G.   H.   Piranesi is2 

Pórtico  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus   Pius,  bj    G.   B. 

Piranesi         158 

Ruins  of  the  Porch  of  the  Temple  of  Júpiter  Tonans, 

by   G.    B.    Piranesi  157 

Temple  of  Concord,  Ruins  of  the,  by  G.  1!.  Piranesi  155 

Fans. 

Done,    Painted         140 

Straw,    with    Flower    Decoration  140 

Flowers,   Paper,   in  uval   Frame 140 

FURNITURE. 

Bookcase    made   by    Gillow's    in    1797    for    the    l'eel 

Family,    Drawing    of        238 

Coa  11    AND    SlLVER. 

Betrothal      Rings     (Gold),      Jewish,      Sixteenth      or 

Seventeenth    Century        ...         ...         ...         ...     ¿47 

Ur I,     (Silver),     the    Loch     Buy,     Scottish,     Early 

Sixteenth    ' "(  ntury  ...  ...  ...  ...      245 

('áster    (Silver),    French,    late    Louis    XIV -•-•  i 

R.M.S.    Presidential    Badge   (Silver) 181 

Shield     (Silver)     presente.!     by     fijarles     II.     to    the 

Queen  of   the   Pamunkeys  ...         ...         ...        io 

Silver,    Some    Miniature    Pieces    at    the    Goldsmiths 

and   Silversmiths  Company         183 

Tankard  (Silver),  The  Miner's  (1734-5)  43 

Medallions,       Wedgwood,       Portrait.  See       undei 

"  Wedgwood." 
\l  II  I  I  \I;V    1!  Uii.hs.    Medai  s,    etc. 
Belgian  Medal,  by   M.   Mauquoy         ...         ...         ...     234 

British    and     1 'añadan     Military     Buttons,    War    of 

isi-  '4  22g 

British  Militarj   Belt-plates  (Canadá),  War  ol   1*1214     jjt, 
British    Militare    Badge    and    Buttons,    War    of    the 

Revolution,    1775-83  ...         ...         ...  ...     225 

French     Military     Buttons     ((/añada),     Period     1678- 

1750  225 

French     Missionary     Medal     (('añada),     Seventeenth 

Century         224 

Hunting      Knife,      French      (Canadá),      Seventeenth 

("enture         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      22a 


\"KK!)[  .EWI  IKK       ETC. 

Charles    1.    Needlework    Pií  tun  37 

Knitting    Sticks    and    Sheaths 25  ¡3 

Rug,   Bokhara,   A   (Colour)         41 

Rugs,  Saryk    oíd   Salor  Turkoman  (Colour) 83 

Rugs,    Tekke    Turkoman    (Colour)        145 


Pewter. 

Bed   Warnier  

Chalice,    Irish  

Collecting    Píate,    Jewish 
Cuspidor 

Engraving  Píate     ... 
Flagon,    Domestii 
Flagon,    Cernían    ... 

Food    Carrier  

Tnhaler  

Lamb's    Feeding   Bottle 

Medal  

Mug 

Mug,  Leather,  with   Pewter  Rim 

Naggin,    Irish  

(  Imaiuents,     Mantel  shelf 
Salt-cellar      


United    States    Arme    P.11 


Wai    of    1 S 1  2  1 4 


Spout    l'ot C5 

Tankard,   \\ leu,  with    Pewter   Inlay           10 

reapol           "-> 

Teapot,   Chinese     ...         ...         ...         •■•         •■•         ■••  i° 

Tobacco    Pipe         ...         ...         ...         •••         ■•■         ■••  '7 

Tokens,  Communion  and   Pewterer's  ...         ...         ...  17 

Tyg   (Mug),   Leather,   with    Pewter   Rim         19 

Vase,   Altar              13 

Watch    Stand            >5 

W'ine    or     I  eapot,    Clónese            16 

Pll   11  l;l  s    un    I  IRAWINGS. 
Achules    dragging    the    Body    of    Heetor    round    the 

Walls   oí    Troy        102 

Adoration  ..1    the   Magi,   by   Ghirlandaio       113 

Alexander,   John   W.    (1879),   by    Frank    Duveneck   ...  7 

Alexandra,   II.  M.    Queen,  by   Sir  I.uke    Fildes,   KA.  2)4 
Aune,     Princess     (afterwards     Queen),     by     Willem 

Wissing    and    Jan    Van    der    Vaart        II 

Barrow,   Isaac,   D.D.,   F.R.S.,  by   D.   Loggan         ...  178 

Bavarian   Landscape,   b\     frank    Duveneck 8 

Beach,    Scene,    A,    by    W.    K.    Beverley    (Colour)    ...  103 

Boy,   Head   ol   a.   lo    Jean   Baptiste  Greuze   (Colour)  iNS 
Burney,     Charles     Rousseau,     lo      F.dward     I  r.m,  is 

Burnej           170 

Campbell,     Lad\     Juliana,     \.n.     1621,    by     George 

Jamesone      129 

Campbell,     Sir     Duncan,      \.i>.      1632,     by     George 

(amesone      130 

Carpenter,  The  Misses,  by    I.  Watson,  aíter  P.  I. ion  ,,¡ 

i'hrist  (Infant)  and   llis  Parents,  by  Simone  Martini  193 
Christiana,     Countess    of     Devonshire,     by     George 

Jamesone        CU 

Cupid            ■  10, 

Drummond,     Miss     Victoria,     by     Mrs.     Edith     M. 

Hinchley,    R.M.S.              181 

Duveneck,    Frank              ...         ...         ...         •■•         ...  3 

Duveneck,   Frank,  al  Work,   Chioggia   (1885)            ...  10 
Franklin,    Benjamín,   by   John    I  urmeau   (Miniature) 
Froimont,     Laurent,     asi  nbed     lo     Roger     Van     der 

Wevden        53 
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Smitli,    aftei     Su    < ',      K ,,.  I!,  r 73 

II        .     \m-I    Herm  11,.   I)i     I   rt-d    Roe,    R   I un 

tephen,   bi     I       lludson  

■      I   ,           Mcrriii       \      1.    Ii  r    Peter    Lcly  si 

Huntress    Diane,  1      our)  243 

I  mies    [\      o           .ti    n  1.    I)      Ceorge  I  irrn    mu         ...  1    i 

[ames   \  ¡ 

.      rgc,     I11-     \\  11-      ;ui<l  Son,    b\     Alex. 

■     •■; 

I     ,,:    ,    -,.-, 

(Colour)  i-i' 

.    ¡„s    (1(1301,   lii    Cornrlius    lohnson  1     1 

n  1    his    Un  llin  11  

I.ands,  ipe,   h\     [ohn    Smitli,    ol    1   li i«    csl 21  1 

[.ove  \     nquislied   b\    Avarii  e,  b\     I     R     Smitli,    iftei 

Morí  ni -I    [i  ni  mi  2 

Mudonn  -  Pier'    I  rain  esco    I  ion  ntino  ...      101 

1  1      ,,.  i    1   hild     Ltti  nded    b\      \ng,  Is,    b'     Pi, 

esco    1   ioi .      .'ii, 

I     I  li  dred,     with     U..II      (1S761,     bi      Frunk 

uní  (1 

M  in,    \  nung,   Portrait  ol    a,  l>;     I  in    Most  mi 

M  irs    111.I    \  •  mis  172 

Mews,   Bishop   Peter,  D.D.,  by  D     I  oggan  1 7S 

Mo.lel,   tlie    Mirror,    intl   tlie    M  igazine,   I)      Bi  rn  ird 

Hall  132 

Moonlighl      Murtigues,"   bi     komilli     Fedden        ...      240 
Morí       I  .    [olin,  ol    Cambridge,   bi     |olin    Dnwnmun, 

A. KA.    (Colourl      iqq 

Murray,    lolin,    b>    C.   \\      I  urse  177 

N'ature     blowing      Uubbles     for     lier     Children,      b\ 

\\  illi  ini    Hilton,    R.A 240 

'  li  tobi  1    Morning,    \n.  bi    ('•    Carozzi ¡1 

I'  il  izzo    (    1     IVi  Iro,     \  1  n,  zia     (1  t,  liing,     [SS¡  .     b 

[•  r.i.,1.     Duvc  11.  ,  1.  ... 

Pietá,    b\     I   rcoli     de1    Rol 105 

l'ortraits,  \  irious,  al  1  'im  mu  iti   Mu 1,  b\    [•  r.ink 

Duvi  1.. 

ouisn     \n,i,  .    bj     I!     Houston,    aft(  r  J     Si. 

[.iotard  135 

I'  n,  gli    Si  liiavoni,    \  enii  ,     il  t,  liing),    bi     f  rank 

I  'n    ei  7 

Roí •  ,    C.  M         tur,    .    b      Miss    M      Barretl      17; 

.    P,  ter,   1,      Georgí     Romnei 

Sil    I'. mi.    P.C.,    I  .R.S  .  b¡    Sir    P,  1,  1    [.,  Ij       1 ;,, 

Si       Andrew,      S [rom      tli,       1  ,  gend     of,     bi 

Bartolomi li    Gioi  nini  ,,,, 

Si.    Ilernardino    Preacliing,    bi     V,  ,,l,,,  11  ,       .  ...251 

St.    John    i!"      Baptist,     Birth    of,    b5      Fiorenzo    di 

I  zn  ,02 

St.     I.awrcnc,  .    b;     I  osmio    Kosselli 180 

1   ounl   Alcxendi  T.    I'  rain  ia    (I  'olonrl...        21 
Sidnc;  .       r   l'liil  p     I)      1   ni  nown     Utisi 

Snow,    Mrs.,   b\    John    Russell,    R  A 

Somerville,    William    11;,,/,    b;     C'-eorgc    White        ...      177 
1      [ohn,    b\     ilin  sel!  .  ; 

•     •  ,    un,,  .,,, 24 

Ulysscs    ind    Circe,   bj     I  1,  upo   del    S,  II  lio 251 

t'nidentified    l'aintings , .  .. 

,    , 
l'ortí  1  by 

Rondinelli 

Id,   b\    l.u,  .1    -  ,,,, 


l'M.K 

P 1  ■    VM)  Dkawini; 

\  1,  -ii,  '  vitli    Saints,   b;    '    ib  na     197 

1   liild     witli     six     Saints,     b        M    r, 

Palm,  107 

Wbistline    Ho    .     I  he    (1S72),   b\     Frank    Duveneck   ...  4 

W01 «  11I1      I  -i-  ■  rn,   nots      (1876),      b\       1  i.mk 

k      3 



I'  1   ,1 

\dorulion  ni   the    Magi,  b]    Cdiirlandaio         113 

-  rw  irds     1  lueen),     b\      \\  illem 

W         ng    n.,1    I  m   \  .ni  ,1,  1    \  .i.iri  11 

Ai,  li  ol     I  ¡tus,   I,-    1  ■     li.    Piranesi        175 

lie  11  li    Scene,    A,    b;     \\      R.    Reverle)     (Culi, un    ...      un 
C  irpenter.    I  he  Misses,  b)   J.  Watson,    ift<  i    I'     [-ion       03 

Chelsea     Croup,     Scene     ü th,       li  di  m     '  Ipera 

(Colour)         227 

Clirisi   ihii.nii.  and    His  Par,  nts,  b;    Simone  M  irtini      11)3 
I  1, 11.  1,     I  iles,    <  Imam,  ntal    1  1G00,    Italian    [nfluen,  e), 

Corlar!      liaron    d,     1  ¡inl  ,  I,    I  arl    of    Athlone,    by    J. 

Smitli,    after    Su     G.     Knelleí 7i 

II,  ,,|   of    .1    Boj  ,   bj    Jean    Baptist,     1  ¡r,  uz,      1  olour)  188 
II.  Imont,    Frans    M,  r,  un     \  un,    b;     Su     Peter  L, 

Iluntress   Diane,  bj    Artlnn    Rackham    ((  olour)        ...  24.! 

lamesoiie,     Oeorg,  .     lunior,     bi      '  g,      I  imi  soné 

ur]        126 

Landscap,  .   bi    John    Smith,   oí    Chichestei    (Colour)  211 
Love  Vanquished  b\    Avarire,  bi    I     R.   Smith,  after 

1  ..  org,     Morí  ind    (I  olour)            2 

Madonna    and    1  hild    att,  nd,  d    b'      Vngc  Is,   I.-     Piel 

Francesco    Fioreni 210 

Man,   Voung,    Portrail  oí  .1.  by    I.m  Mostaerl           ...  21; 
Moni, 1,  I,.    |ohn,   oí   Cambridge,  1".     [ohn    1  lownn 

ARA.    (Colourl      10.) 

1  1,  tob,  1    Morning,    An,    I.-    1  i     1    irozzi            ;i 

Princess   Louisa    Aun.'.  1.-.    R     Houston,    ifn  1    [.Si. 

Liotard          135 

R  ig,    Bokhura,   A   (Colour)          41 

Rugs,  Saryk  and  Salor  Turkoman   (I  'olour)  ...  83 

Rugs,     1,11,      I  mi  mi olour)        i4s 

St.    Bernardino    Preacliing,    by    Vecchietta 2S1 

Seascape,    I.-     Counl     Uexendi     I      Francia    (Colour)  21 

Snow,    Mrs  .   I.i    John    Russell,    R  A 

I  emple  ol  Concord,  Ruins  .,1   the,  bi    O.   li    Piranesi  15; 

I   lysses   .111,1    Circe,   bj     [acopo   ,1,  I    Sell  lio 251 

Worc,  st,  1      .uní     Saucer     (Dr.     Wall      Period) 

(Col, huí           165 

Al,.,.:,  i¡,  i,.    \\  ingí  ,1    Horse,    Caere        257 

liovvl,    1  lid    '   astleíord        ;s 

n[i.      Si  i  11.       ir. .11,      the      [tallan     1  lp,  1.1 

(Colour)         227 

l'up     .,11.1     S. :r,     Worcestei      (Di       Wall      Period) 

(Colour)         io; 

I  > i.ni.m.    F.xample   of,   011   Wor,  -  -1.  .    Porcelain   ...      i.,g 

I  lecoration  o!    Blue  Sal .,  S,  ale  1  ¡round,  \\ stei 

di.      Wall    Period)  167 

Hish,    Decorated    with   I  bines,     Monst,  rs,    Wor,  -  ster      163 

1  üsh,   1  lid   Castleíord        

lug,   '  .1,1    Castleíord  ¡s 

['late,    1  H,l     '  astleíord 

Soup    I  ur,  .ii.   with    Bnckingh  mi    md   ''I los   Arms       55 

[",     pot,  li,,       Wilkes,"      Worcestei      (Dr.      Wall 

Pi  1, u, 1  167 

lid    Castleíord  3S 
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POTTERi     \M>    PORCEI.AIN  WEDGtt PORTBAIT    VlEÜAI.l.IOXS      COMÍn, 

Teapoys,     Powder-Blue    Ground,     Panels    oí     liir.U  Franklin       

and    Flowers,   Worcester   (Dr.    Wall    Period)...  163  Franklin,  Benjamín,   Sun   and   Grandson 

Vase    oj    the    Eamous    Blue    Salmon-Scale,    Panels    of  Franklin  Dr  

Birds  Decoration,  Worcestei   (Dr.  Wall  Period)  .1.4  r.nrr¡ck 


20 1 

George    III ¿..3 


Vases,    Dark    Blue    Ground,    Worcester    (Landscape  Geore 

by   O'Neale)  

Worcester     Blue-and-White     Decoration,     Specimens 
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Ski  I  I  MBER,    19-M. 


Well  known  in  artistic  circles  111  America, 
the  art  of  Frank  Duveneck  is  unknown  in  Europe 
excepl  to  .i  few,  and  in  England  there  are  only 
une  or  two  connoisseurs  who  have  as  yet  heard 
of  him. 

Unlike  his  compeers,  Whistler,  Abbey,  and 
Sargent,  Frank  Duveneck  exhibited  very  little 
in  the  galleries  of  Europe,  except  in  Munich, 
where  he  lived  a  number  i>f  ycars.  The  París 
salons  only  once  seemed  to  have  contained  his 
works,  and  the  Royal 
Ai  ademy  never  liad 
any  attraction  for  him, 
ñor  liad  a  n  y  i  ither 
exhibitions  in  th e se 
islands. 

Tin-  result  is  that 
the  ñame  of  one  of 
the  finest  technical 
painters  of  the  United 
States  is  practically 
unkno  w  11  o  n  t  h  e 
eastern  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  even  in 
his  own  country  his 
position  is  only  now 
beginning  t  o  b  e 
1  n  iperly  appreciated 
—  always  excepting 
his  native  1  ity  of  Cin- 
cinnati,  where  he  is 
honoured  111  the  high- 
est  degree.  At  the 
San  Francisco  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of 
1915,  however,  Frank 
Duvene  c  k  's  í,ren  ius 
was  a  111  ]>1  y  ai  know- 
ledged  bya  remarkable 
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document    drawn  up  by  the  far-seeing    group  of 
artists  connected   therewith. 

When.  ni  i <  1 1 4 .  just  before  the  outbreak  of  vvar, 
I  first  saw  Frank  Duveneck's  paintings  in  the 
Cincinnati  public  gallcry,  1  felt  like  an  astronomer 
into  whose  refractor  there  liad  sailed  an  unknown 
and  brilliant  constellation.  I.ike  others,  I  knew 
nothing  of  Frank  Duveneck,  and  at  first  I  was 
puzzled,  then  delighted,  and  ultimately  lost  111 
admiration  of  the  technical  achievement  of  the 
pictures  1  saw  hanging 
there.  I  dimly  remem- 
bered  the  strange  con- 
troversy  about  the 
etchings  signed  Frank 
Duveneck  when  they 
werc  shown  111  London 
in  the  carly  1  ighties. 
l.adv  Colin  Campbell, 
a  clever  judge  of  artis- 
tic quality,  was  said 
to  have  brought  the 
proofs  to  England,  and 
the  controversy  was 
over  the  authorship  "i 
the  ¡.lates.  Whistler 
was  ai  1  used  of  making 
the  1  ti  hings  and  of 
exhibiting  them  under 
another  ñame  in  1  >rdei 
to  confound  and  make 
sport  of  his  critics. 
That  these  etchings 
were  worthy  of  the 
Chelsea  artist  can  be 
-.■en  from  the  n  pro- 
ductions  to  t  h  i  s 
artiele. 

When   1   saw   Frank 
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241. 


The   ( 'onnoisseiir 


Din  enei  k's 
pic tures  I  luid 
¡usl     been    to 
eisit    ihe    two 
greal     prívate 
c  illi  i  tions    ol 
<  un  mi nati 
Mr.  (  harl      I 
1. 1  f  t  's,   .uní 
Mi      I  merv's. 
rhesi      colíei 
i  ions    i  ontain 
manv   splen- 

dicl      'A. .111]  'li  ■- 
Of    bullí    oíd 

and   moderi 

,i  n  d 
i  berefi  iré  m  y 
e  y  e   \\  ,i  -    i  i 

g 1  training. 

I  n     addition. 
I  h  r    pre\  ious 

wrrk     1     had 

been  i  n  Si  . 
I. uní--,  where 
therearea  few 
luir  th  i  njjs  ; 
in  C  h  i  t"  a  g  o  , 
where  t  he  re 
are  íai  m  iré 
.iml    befon 

I   ll  .i   1     :         I  > 

troit,    when 
the     late     Mi 

I 

I 
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I.Mllnl 

\\  h  i  s  t  1  e  r  s  nl1    "  '"-'i  i'-''  boy 

«"as  still  on  tln  walls  of  his  oíd  honre.      So  thr.t,         of   the   opportunity   to   do   more    than   hint    th.it 

11    ,llr    whole,  I    kneu    al    the    time    pretty   vvell         perhaps  vve  should   be  disturbing   the   artist  :  but 


Si>  .i  t  the 
<'  i  n  i  i  ii  na  t  i 
<  i.illiTv  I  made 
friends  w  i  t  h 
the  w  i  1 1  i  n  g 
"Un  ials,  and 
i  bey  w c  r e 
sympathe  t  ic 
and  u  nd  e  r- 
standing.  I 
enquired  who 
wasthi  Franl 
Duvenei  k, 
and  \vli\  had 
dlery  so 
man}  exam- 
plcs  of  lu- 
na I  n  t  i  n  g  . 
After  telling 
me  briefly 
the  stor y 
the  lady  in 
i  harge  said 
Mr.  1  luveneck 
w  ,i  -  actually 
in  the  build- 
ing  a  t  the 
mi  mi  ni,  and 
she  suggested 
she  should  ask 
him  to  come 
round  to  sec 
the  visitors 

Who  SO  IlllH  i: 
v\  ,i  11  1  .'  il  t  o 
know  him.  I 
was    too   glad 


as  ni  i  he  appreí  iation  of  artistic  quality 


\\  luí 

ol  work. 

^  hal    impressed   mi    so  enq  hatically  was,  as   1 

liave  said,   the  greal    tei  li il   mastery  of   Frank 

Duvetieek's  brush.  Although  only  imperfectly 
seen  m  (he  reprodiictions  of  the  ¡  ii  tures,  n  is 
possibk'  to  understand  iln-  1»\  our  illustrations, 
and  -|  -  ¡ally  fn.m  The  Whistling  Boy,  one  of 
the  painter's  earliei  works,  resembling  a  Frans 
Hals  ;  tli.  l-or»,  '  me-not  Cid,  with  almost  the 
ronsumntate  power  of  Rembrandt  ;  .uní  The  Man 
,.ü¡¡  ,/  Ruff,  of  which  V'elazquez  himself  need 
not  h.iw  been  ashamed.  1  know  the  Frans 
Hals  ,n  Haarlem,  the  Rembrandts  of  Amster- 
dam  and  ['he  Hague,  as  well  as  the  Prado 
I'11""1-  b\  Wlazquez,  ..mi  the  paintings  l.\ 
Frank  Duwneck  impressed  me  and  interested 
me  ni   the   \nv   same  wa\ . 


the  hesitation  was  easily  overborne,  and  ¡n  ;i 
few  minutes  my  wife  and  I  were  shaking  hands 
warmly  with  Mr.  Duveneck.  VVe  felt  a-  if  one 
of  the  oíd  masters  had  descended  from  an  ancient 
canvas  and  was  pleasantly  conversing  with  us. 
We  talked  pictures  tur  the  short  time  \\.  could 
ask  liini  tu  spare  himself  from  ln--  studies.  A 
burly  ni. ni,  with  the  far-away  look  of  .i  thinker 
and  a  creator,  ln-.  photograph  gives  a  fair  idea  •  ' 
his  i  crsonality. 

h  i>  .i  great  privilege  to  talk  with  an  artist  in 
his  studio,  and  1  ha\"e  had  some  uncommon 
experiences  m  thi--  way.  I  remember  once 
spending  nearly  an  hour  in  Sargent's  studio 
when  he  was  painting  the  portrait  of  William 
Chase.  1  ^.i\\  the  firsl  touch  of  the  brush  on  the 
canvas,  the  high  light  on  the  forehead,  .uní  befon 
1    l.'fi    the    personality  of    the    subject    was    fullj 


The  ( *omioisseiir 


exprcssed  on 

ihc  canvas.     1 

have    -  t  ood 

b   e   s    i    i!    e 

W  h  i  s 1  leí 

agai  n     a  n  (1 

again   w  h  i  1  e 

li  e     pa  i  n  i  cd 

and  I  smokcd, 

.uní    this   was 

.i  |n  ivili  ge  ai 

eorded   on  1  y 

to  ,i  ver)   few 

Sir   I'",  d  \\  .i  i'l 

Burne    Jones, 

as    I    wati  hed 

limi     painting 

towai  ds  the 

end  of  his  life, 

explained      to 

me  bis  mol  hod 

(•I    work    and 

In-    sean  hing 

after    i  e  c  li  - 

ilique  w  uli  his 

brushes.     <  me 

oi  m\   earliest 

e x pe ri e n i  es 

was    ni    t  he 

studio   of    the 

stnrdy   Si  ot- 

tisli  Ai  ademi- 

i   i  a  ii,    S  .i  ni 

Bough,   when,   looking   over   his  shoulder,    1    saw        see    Velazquez,    to    Florence    to   see    Botticelli,   t~ 

lnin    paint   ,i   hillside  and  a   river  with  a  shapely        Holland  to  see   Rembrandt   and   Frans  Hals,  and 

«luí  tree  on  the  farther  side.     Again,  when  I  had        to  Edinburgh  to  see  Sir  Henry  Raeburn.     Future 

spoken    with    Frank    Duveneck    in    far-away   Cin-        generations,  oi  Amenxans  at  least,  will  go  to  Bos- 

i  innati,  I  had  a  feeling  akin  to  visiting  the  famous        ton  to  see  the  dei  orations  of  Abbey  and  Sargent, 

Six   collection  al  Amsterdam,  when  the  oíd  ladies        to  Washington  to  see  the  Freer  Whistlers,  and  to 

oi   the  Six  famih',  after  receiving  us,  bowed  and         Philadelphia   to  examine   the  greal   collections  of 

left   ii-  tu  examine  the  pictures,   yet    leaving   the        Mr.    Johnson    and    ln-   confréres.     So   Cincinnati, 

impression  tli.it  they  wcre  the  origináis  themselves.        with  it-  Frank  Duvenei  ks,  willbe  another  stepping- 

Frank    Duveneck    tu   ni.-   appeared    tu   be   ni    the        stone  in  the  circle  of  art  which  has  so  successfully 

same  success and  of  the  same  km     a  master        pushed  t<i  the  West. 

ol   the  highest   rank.  Frank    Duveneck,    who    died    ni    1919,    in    his 

Frank  Duveneck,  aftei  a  varied  life  111  Xew  native  city  mi  the  grand  Ohio  river,  had  just 
V>rk,  Boston,  Munich,  and  Venice,  liad  returned  passed  1 1  i  — -  seventieth  birthday,  having  been  bom 
to  lns  native  place  at  the  age  of  fifty  tu  settle  at  Covington,  the  over-the-bridge  suburb  of  the 
down  and  become  associated  with  the  Art  Academv  strikingly  situated  Cincinnati  city,  a  suburb, 
at  (  in.  innati,  where,  tintil  ln-  death,  he  was  the  howi  ver,  whii  li  1-  really  111  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
principal    .ni    teacher.      F01    nearlv    thirty    years  The    citv    of    ('un  innati    i-    .1    favourable    and 

"'■  all  he  was  the  inspiration  and  helper  of  every  fruitful  place  for  .111  artisl  tu  be  bom.  Like 
artisl  member  ni  this  Academv,  and  it  1-  there,  Edinburgh  111  Scotland,  and  The  Hague  in 
"i  the  Cincinnati  Art  Gallery,  his  work  1-  tu  be  Holland,  it  has  an  atmosphere  of  it-  own  which 
seen.  During  the  last  twenty  years  oi  his  life  1-  particularly  inspiring.  Like  the  cities  named, 
the  artist  made  n  ln-  business  tu  acquire  every  it  1-  not  too  large  tu  In-  beyond  the  easy  grasp 
example  of  ln-  work  tli.il   carne  ¡nto  the  market,        of  it-  own  inhabitants  ;    everyone  can  reasonably 


■HA1RED    MAN    WITH    RUFF,    I  >  7 ' 


FKANK   DUV1       ECK 


and  h  1  pre 
sented  them 
tu  the  gallery. 
This  is,  of 
course,  a  suri 
indi'  al  1  1  •  a 
tliat  he  kiu-w 
their  artistic 
valué  himself. 

Bul    lt   W.h   1>\ 

no  means  the 
indií  ation  of 
purely  peí  si  ni- 
al coni  eit,  for 

ni  tlll-  pi  ttj 
( 1  na  I  1  1  y  h 1 
was   lli'   a  1 1 . i 

ble;  ra  thei 
w  a  -  1  t  t  h  e 
■  11.1111  p  r  o- 
phecy  th.n 
future  geni  i . 
t  1 "  11  -  would 
be  glad  i"  sei 
themtogí  ther. 
I  his  idea  oi 
I",  alit)  \\  1 1  h 
an  a  r  t  i  s  t  '  S 
pri  "liu  tiuii  i- 
really  a  very 
1  i  immendablí 
une.  \\ '  go 
to    Madrid    tu 


i       .i*.'  WÜ&t 


L       *'.*.*  AAJJ^r. 


T/tc   (  oiinois  %e¡tr 


know  wh.it   is  going  on  around— and,  of  course,  I    remember   one   strangely    calm    afternoori    m 

the  young  are  ever   faced   with   the   difñculty   of  May,    1914,    taking   tea   with    Mrs.    Emery,    after 

knowing    not    only    vvhat    has    been    done    before  seeing    her    impressive    oíd    masters,    and    being 

theii  lives,  but  ni  spccially  knowing  and  appreí  ia-  en<  hanted  with  the  glorious  aspe,  t  over  the  smoky 

ting    what    1-    being    done    around    them.     True,  city.     The   headlands   over   the   river,   the   grand 

Cincinnati    has    nol    the    ¡mmense    advantage    of  sweep  of  the  Ohio  itself  reminds  one  of  the  Danube 

both    Edinburgh    and    The    Hague    ni    possessing  a1    Budapest,    and    1-    quite    as    impressive;     thi 

foi    gcnerations   severa]   splendid   series   of   works  mightiness  and  strength  of  the  great  flowing  water, 

of  art  assembled  there  for  public  enlightenment  confined,    as    it    appeared,    between    high    banks, 

and,  as  a  native  of  "  mine  own  romantic  town,"  1-    far    finer   than    the    Mississippi    or    any    ña1 

I    understand    \vha1    this    means     but    the    busy  bordered    river,   and   the   deep  impression   of   the 

Ohio    city    rivals     Edinburgh    in    its    wonderful  scene  abides  with  me  still. 
ituatiun,   and    leaves    The    Hague    at    the   other  Such  vvcre  the  surroundings  into  which    Frank 

end  of  flatness  and  meekness,  although  not  without  Duveneck    entercd    a-    a    boy,    and    although    he 

its    always    picturesque    Vyver    and    oíd    Dutch  seldom  painted  landscape  pictures,  yet  the  abiding 

houses.  charm   of    the   districl    never   left    his   mind,    and 

(  incinnati    is    far    more    picturesquely    situated  after  wandering  half  over  the  world,  he  returned 

than   11-  own   inhabitants   icadily   perceive.     The  t<>  his  native  place,  where  \v    remained  until  he 

glorious  Ohio  riveí  rolls  around  its  feet  in  a  strange,  died.     Some  da_\  an  artist  born  under  the  inspira- 

fascinating    volumc    of    water    which    carries    the  tion  of  the  Ohio  river  will  find  his  glory  in  pictures 

imagination    along    the    manv    hundred    mili-,    n  worthv  oi   this  place. 

still  lias  i<,  mil  before  n   loses  itself  111  ti  ir  ocean  Al  ".111  i8(>b,  when  Duvenei  k  was  aboul  eighteen, 

of   die  south.      W'hi-n    the   icc-floes   mil   down    111  he  obtained  employment  111  interior  painting  and 

winter,   the  situation   of   the  escape  of   Eva  over  decorating  of  churches  in  the  city,  and  from  work 

this  very  river,  almost   at   this  verv  place,  cannot  "í    tliis   and    similar   kind    he    acquired   a    facility 

i"    dismi  sed,   even   although    L'ncle  Tom's  Cabin  m  painting  which  enabled  him  rapidly  to  mature 

i-  now  relegated   to  lia    earlier  historians  onlv.  as    a     painter    of    easel     pictures.     But     without 


Frank    Duveneck 


$M&-:@MMéM  ÜM. 


PALAZZO    CA    DORO,    VENEZIA  ETCHING,     I'>í 

travel  he  felt  limited,  su  in  1870  he  settled  in 
Munich,  and  within  the  next  three  years—  thai  is, 
by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five — he  had  painted 
The  Whistling  Boy,  which  is  one  of  his  finest  piei  es. 

From  this  time  forward  Duveneck  found  his 
méticr,  and  his  work  maintains  íts  technical 
achievement  throughout.  In  1878,  after  a  brief 
return  to  America,  he  was  again  in  Munich, 
where  he  started  a  school  of  painting,  and  this 
he  removed  to  Florence  111  the  following  season, 
painting  there  in  winter  and  in  Vienna  during 
the  summer. 

It  was  in  1884  Duvenei  k  began  etching,  and  his 
works  of  this  kind,  of  which  examples  are  here 
given,  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  those  of 
Whistler,  who,  within  my  own  knowledge,  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  his  American  follower. 

The  record  of  an  artist  like  Duveneck  lies  su 
entirely  in  his  work  that  there  is  little  to  say 
except  that  his  influence  as  a  painter  and  as  a 
master  very  steadily  grew.  He  liad  some  pupils 
in  Cincinnati  from  his  earliest  days,  and  in  [890, 
when  he  again  took  up  residence  there.  It  was 
not  until  i()<>(>,  however,  that  he  bei  .une  assoí  iated 
with  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati,  and  it  was 


FRANK    DI'Vl   NI  l  K 

there  J  found  him  in  1914,  as  I  describe,  and  thns 
he  remained  honoured  and  happy  until  his  death 
in  1919.  I  lis  memory  is  deeply  cherished  111  his. 
native  city,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  mark 
this  in  a  permanent  and  worthy  way.  Already 
something  like  forty  thousand  dolíais  have  been 
subscribed  to  establish  a  memorial  to  him,  and 
this  fact  alone  reveáis  how  quickly  and  adequately 
the  American  art  public  is  rising  to  a  worthy 
knowledge  of  the  artist's  genius. 

Besides  the  etchings  already  mentioned  and 
The  Whistling  Boy,  illustrations  accompany  this 
artille  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  artist's 
scope.  The  reproductions  are  as  good  as  can  he 
obtained,  but  without  colour,  and  the  nei  r-sm 
reduction  makes  them  difficult  to  realise.  Buf 
this  article  is  in  the  nature  of  being  a  pioneer,  and 
it  is  very  seriously  recommended  to  íts  readers  to 
take  notice  of  any  opportunity  which  may  arise 
to  examine  the  pictures  themselves.  Tin-  oppoi 
tnnitv  is  not  likely  to  occur  ni  Europe  until  the 
admiréis  of  Frank  Duveneck  arrange  to  send  all 
the  Cincinnati  Gallery  pictures  by  him  to  hondón 
or  Paris  011  exhibition. 

l'l>  to  the  present  the  works  of  Frank  Diñen,  1  I 


The   Connoisse 


I  N  NATI     ML'SEUM, 


are  practically  unknown  to  the  European  collector.  display  of  American   art   on   view   in   London    in 

Even   m    Anilina   he   is   not    yet   by   any   means  the  spring  of  1921  no  example  of  his  accomplish- 

recognised    by   everyone,    but    the    more    forward  ment    was    included.     There    is    no    doubt    that 

collectors   and   al]   the  artists  have   become   fully  when    another   great    International    Exhibition    is 

alive    to    the    tcchnical    merits    of    his    paintings.  held  in  Europe,  the  work  of  Frank  Duveneck  will 

^et    ít    1-   curious   thal    in    the    not-too-successful  occupy  an  important  and  interesting  position. 


FRANK     in    \  I   M  1    I.     \  I     '.' C'HH 


PRINCESS    (AFTERWARDS    QUEEN)    ANNE 
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Some  Uncommon   Pieces  of   Pewter  Part  IV. 

By  Charles  G.  J.  Port,  F.S.A.,  of  Worthing 


Coxtributioxs  under  thr  above  heading 
have  appeared  in  The  Coxxoisseur  for  April  and 
December  1917  and  October  191S  and  now,  after 
an  interval  of  three  years,  thanks  ti.  thr  assistance 
of  a  number  of  friends  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  hi^  share  of  collectors'  luck,  thr  writer  is 
once  again  able  t<>  ¡Ilústrate  some  more  "  un- 
common "  examples. 

He  uses  thc  term  "  uncommon  "  as  he  considers 
it  may  be  applied  generally  t<>  pieces  that  have 
not  been  illustrated  or  described  in  any  of  the 
half-dozen  books  on  pewter  or  that  have  some 
speí  íal    features  of   interest. 

Collectors  at  the  present  time  seem  rather 
depressed  at  the  alarming  increase  in  thr  price 
of  pewter,  no  wonder,  but  they  should  not  despair 
as  most  of  the  pieces  here  illustrated  have  been 
acquired  at  modérate  prices.  Thc  good  oíd  times 
for  thr  collector  will  never  return,  never  again 
shall  we  have  it  recorded,  as  m   the  case  <>t   the 


parish  of  Lusby  in  Lincolnshire  in  1S76,  that  the 
whole  of  a  pewter  communiori  service  was  sold 
for  two  shillings  and  sixpence ! 

In  Part  III.  a  piece,  figuré  12,  bearing  thc 
"  mark  "  three  cannons  and  three  balls  in  shield 
was  described  a-  continental,  thc  "mark"  cer- 
tainly  looked  like  a  maker's  "  mark,"  but  instead 
of  being  one,  it  i>  thc  coat  of  arms  of  thc  Army 
Ordnance  Department  (now  thc  Royal  Army 
Ordnance  Corps),  a  very  different  proposition.  In 
Regiments  til  a  (•lance  by  thc  Reverend  E.  E. 
Dorling,  F.S.A.,  it  is  stated  in  reference  to  these 
arms,  "  The  badge  1-  thc  only  true  coat-of-arms 
belonging  exclusively  to  a  corps."  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company, 
i>f  which  the  writer  has  liad  thc  honour  of  being 
a  member  for  forty-three  years,  has  a  Noval 
Warrant  from  George  IV.  dated  r82i,  granting 
and  confirming  thc  armorial  bearings  of  thc 
Comüanv,  whii  li  thev  had  "  for  i  enturies  borne 


(1)     irish  chalice,  6]   ix. 
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The  ( 'onnoissetir 


\\  lll  II    lll.     poi 

t rail    "I    1 1  •  ii  i  \ 
Mu       rs,    Peu 

tlTCl  .    \\  .1-    M  pío 

duccd  111  I '  .1  i  i 
III  ih.'  writiT 
liad  been  unable 
to  iiscerlain 
u  1 1  c  1 1-  S  kewis 
was.  Mi  \\  Wil 
liamson,  ol  the 
l.au  Sur  i  e 1  y, 
w rites  :  "  The 
Manoi  ol  Ski  wis, 
w  Iih  h  was  ■  dis 
membered  about 
the  year  17711. 
bclonged  to  .111 
,iin  ii  ni  famih  1  il 
thal  ñame  and 
was    si  tua  t  ed 

llr. II      ('  II  1  \  ,     ÍÍ\T 

miles    from    ll.l 


:?*K*^u^, 
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N'one  similar 
5  e  e  m  s  t  o  l>  < 
known    eithci    in 

il  vei    oí    pi  v.  1 1  i 
Vi      ;       Vasi 
probablj  an  Utai 
V'ase.   The  writer 
illustrated  .1  paii 
early   Freni  h,   ¡n 
Part    II.      They 
are  1  ertainly 
mi  the   one 

herc  illustrated 
1-  of  •  ontinental 

1  r  i  g  i  n  ,  t  h  i- 
ni  .1  kr  1  's  nía  rk 
shows'an  "  m  " 
and  a  \  ery  small 
orb. 

No.  4.  Jevvish 
Collecting  Píate 
for  use  at  the 
Feast  of  Esthei 
(Purim) .  The 
inscription  1 1  ans 
latedreads:  "To 
send  gifts,  a  man 
io  hi  s  n  eigh- 
bour,"see  Esther, 
Chapter  9,  verse 
22,  followcd  by 
the  date  "  534  " 
and  (literally) 
"  a. «  ording  tothe 
small  era."  fliis 
phrase  is  used 
when  a  date  is 
g  1  ven  without 
the  thousands. 


The  statemenl 
madein  Parí  III 
1h.1t  the  above 
portrait  and  the 
\  irw  1  if  Boun  hier 
(  leeve's  house, 
Foots-Crav 
Plai  e,  ri'pro- 
dui  -Mal  the  same 
time,  were  the 
only  two  prints 
known  1  ..  1  l,  ,■ 
w  i'itei  thal  1  oiil.l 
be  identificd 
vvi  th    indi\  nlii.il 

pewterers.  Mili  hokls.  110  other  has  been  brought         The  era  1-  anuo  mundi  and  .=,.',4  would  correspond 
to  In-  notire.  With    177;  4  a.d. 

t"  describing  the  following  pieces,  makers'  marks  No.  5.     Germán  Flagon.     This  is  an  interesting 

are  gi ven  in  all  cases  wherc  they  exisl  piece    in     more    ways     tlian     one.     The     initials 

N"  1  [i'ish  Chalice,  whicíi  shows  signs  of  "  C.F.R."  are  engravcd  under  the  handle.  These 
havini;  been  buried.  The  shape  oí  this  piece  are  also  the  initials  on  the  maker's  mark,  which 
rather  suggesb  ;i  Continental  origin  but  there  1-  certainly  suggests  tli.it  the  maker  engraved  the 
oni'  exactly  like  it  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin,  piece.  h  is  very  unusual  to  find  engraving  011 
described  in  the  General  Guide  (191 1)  as  "  probably  pewter  signed.  L'nder  the  initials  is  "  Zienguesse  " 
Irish,  171I1  01  iMh  centun  "  Mr.  M.  S.  Dudlcy  an  illiterate  form  of  Zinngiesser,  namely  pewtereí 
Wcstropp,  M.R.]  *l,  informs  the  writer  that,  since  (literall)  tin-caster).  To  the  right  of  the  aboví 
ll"'  Gnidí  was  published,  evidcncc  has  come  for-  is  a  finely  engraved  cock.  Next  comes  an  111- 
'-'■!1,1  which  proves  this  supposition  to  be  correct.  scription  ¡n  Germán  dialect,  ending  with  "  Luc. 
Gne  of  a  pair  of  Chalices,  from  Comber  15,"  which  reads  "Jesús  receives  sinners  and 
Presbyterian  Church,  Coimty  Down,  Ireland,  eats  with  thcm  "  Luke  13  (see  verse  2).  The 
tíitftl  to  be  the  original  pair  used  at  the  foundation  scene  below  suggests  the  Last  Supper  but  it  is 
1,1  tl'e  church  Mi.  writer  1-  informed  tli.it  the  not  so  because  the  second  figure  seated  011  the 
lla1''.   I(,I7-  '-  inscribed  on  a  stone  111  the  church.        right   and   the   next   011   leff   of  Christ   an-  clearly 
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( ;  i 


(6)       SPOUT    l'OI.    9    [N. 

I    ))       FO lltllf        ,  ¡      l  [i 


(7)       SPOUT    POT,     IJ¡     I".'. 


DI  'MI  STII      FI-AGI  IN,     I  i  [     IN. 


women.  Next  comes  Moses  with  the  rod  and  a 
serpent,  then  the  Garden  of  Edén.  Another 
inscription  translated  is  :  "  This  is  mv  beloved 
Son  111  whom  I  am  wel]  pleased  "  with  the  angels 
looking  down  mi  the  Baptism  below.  The  maker's 
initials,  C  and  R  appear  again  on  the  top  of  the 
columns.  On  the  lid  is  a  monogram,  M.  W.  C. 
1 7 5 1 .  The  maker's  mark  .1  figure  of  Justice, 
some  lettering  above,  indistinct,  and  "  C.F.R  "  in 
oval,  repeated,  "  Fein  Z111  "  111  label.  The  handle 
is  grooved  on  the  outside,  pierced  with  two  oblong 


No.  6.  Spout  Pot.  This  was  purchased  in 
Helsingfors  since  the  war.  It  is  engraved  "  A.R.D. 
1742."  Maker's  mark  on  the  lid  of  the  spout  is 
"  A.W."  .1  circle  on  cross  and  .1  flagon  on  a 
shield. 

No.  7.  Spout  Pot  of  the  Berne  type.  Initials 
on  shield  "  J  H  B  W  1788."  Maker's  mark  on 
luí  of  spout  "  A.W."  lion  rampant  and  star  un 
shield. 

No.  8.  A  fine  example  of  an  English  domestic 
agón,   or   perhaps   "  pot  "   would   be    the   better 


and  four  circular  holes  and  has  a  head  engraved  word,  because  the  lid,  though  not  a  recent  addi- 
011  the  terminal.  The  turner's  finish  on  the  base  tion,  is  not  original.  Engraved  on  the  front  of 
is  not   the  usual  circle  but  a  spiral.  it   is  a  small  sailing  vessel   and   "  Marv  Edwards. 
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I  ,  (  i       ni   .           ¡                                                 I  l  ;)       INHAI.ER,    ;[    1N.  (l6)       LAMB'S   FEEDING    BOTTL]       I 
UOl       4 '    I N .                         (  l    'I      CUSI'IDOB.    3?    1 

Deptford    Back    Lañe."        Back    Lañe    (previously  N'o.  14.     Mug,  engravecí  with  thc  Zouche  coronel 

Bui  I    I  ¡me)  1-  now   the  High  Street  and  .1  turning  and  crest    together   with    "  Parham  "   the  seat   of 

out  of  11.  formerh'  Loving   Edwards  Lañe,  is  now  the  family.     (  irca   1800. 

rallcd  Edward  Street.      i"he  only  Marv  Edwards  in  Xo.  15.      tnhalers  are  not  uncommon  but  often 

t!      Registcr  of  burials  at  Deptford  Church  between  puzzle   the   young    collector.      A    tube    fits  on   to 

17  ;>i  and    r.Soo  1-  desi  ribed  as  the  wife  of  Loving  the  top  and  under  the  lid  1-  .1  small   receptai  le, 

Edwards,  Gentleman.     Sin-  was  buried  in  1733.  with    perforated    brass  cover   and    a   hole   in    thi 

N'o.  ().     Food  Carrier.     This  rather  curious  piece  bottmn,  t.>  eontain  the  medicament  used.     Maki  1  's 

has    .111    inner    lid    and,    111    a    false    bottom,    a  mark,  an    escallop,    Henry   Joseph,    Livery    174. 1. 

weight,    presumably    lead,    to    steady    ít    in    the  Master  Pewterers'  Company,  1 77 1 . 

iirlil     ..i     vineyard.          Ít    weighs    6    Ib.    (>    oz.  Xo.  16.     Lamb's  Feeding  Bottle.    May  be  com- 

Continental,    eighteenth    century.  pared  with    the  child's   feeding    bottle    illustrated 


I  !■  i  1  >.  I    1    1    I'  11     •  r  í      IN. 

:j)       CHINI      I         l'UMI       2\     IN. 


(20I        [R1SH     XACIGIN,      \\     IN. 
(_• ;)      CHÍNESE    WIN  I     OR     11    \i  '  '  1      -        1 


(  _•  I  )         I  I     M'i.i  1         1     !  '"■• 


Manlel-shelf  Ornaments.    The  writer  has  already  in    Par!    III.    October    1918.      English,  eighteenth 

illustrated  severa]   bul    .1  few  more  examples  may  century. 

In  of  interés!        l'hey  an    English  and  may  be  dated  Xo.  17      Cuspidor,  with  a  detachable  funnel-likc 

aboul   r.Soo   r.Sjo  arrangement  inside.     Xo  handle.     Engraved   "  C. 

\ The  "Oíd  Fiddler"  luid  no  stand  when  Wright."      English,  very  late. 

])urchased  Xo.  rS.     Cuspidor,  .1  Continental  puré  011  more 

Xo.  11       One  ol    .1    paii  ol    liorses,    mounted  on  artistic  lines  than   the   English   pattern.     Maker's 

nuil  stands.  mark,    figure   of    Peace    in   .1    shield    with    letters, 

N'o    iz.     One  of  .i|].ni  of  eireus  riders,  on  brass  indistinct,  above.     Eighteenth  century. 
stands.      Ihe  ¡nitials  "J.l        an    engraved  on  the  Xo.    iu.      Salt-ccllar,    of    unusual    but    pleasing 

<  entre  of  the  foli;ige.  design.     Maker's  mark,  figure  of  Justice  in  1  in  le. 

N'o.    1/,.     Wateh-stand,  well    modelled    of    bold  Dutch,  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
design.  N'o.    _'<>.      [rish    Xaggin.      An    [rish   noggin   was 
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(24)      PEWTEK    SPOON,    '■'    IN.  (25)      PEWTER    SPOON 

PITE,    4!.    IN.  (28)      PEWTER]   R'S    rOKEN 

illustrated  in  Part  III.  "  Naggin "  seems  very 
unusual.  It  is  stamped  "  [mpi  rial  Naggin,"  has 
several  Inspectors'  stamps,  a  crowned  X  and 
the  maker's  ñame,  Merry  (Dublin).     ('¡rea  1820. 

No.  21.— Teapot.  Maker,  Richard  Pitt,  Master 
of  the  Pewterers'  Company,  1781.  There  are 
three,  similar  111  design  to  above  but  unmarked, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Pewterers. 

No.  22.  Chínese  Teapot.  These  miniature 
vessels,  vases  etc.  111  pewter  are  often  found  in 
Chínese  graves.  The  above  carne  from  une  oi 
about   the  twelfth  century. 

No.  2.;.  Chínese  Wine  or  Teapot,  with  handle 
.md  spout  of  jade,  engraved  with  inscription, 
which  translated  reads  : 

"  No  thirst  so  parching  thou  cansí  not  allay 
And  when  we've  drunk  our  fi!l,  our  hearts  are  gay  " 

It  has  a  maker's  mark  inside.     Eighteenth  century. 

Although  the  writer  has  contributed  two  artii  les 
011  continental  base-metal  spoons  to  The  Cox- 
noisseur,  he  has  not  illustrated  any  in  the  series 
on  Pewter,  as  collectors  of  pewter  are  not 
necessanlv  collectors  of  spoons,  but  he  takes  this 


BOW]     :\    IN.  (26)      PEWTER    SPOON         (27)      TOBACCO 

(29)       COMMUNION    TOKEX  (30)       PEWTER    MEDAI. 

opportunity  of  illustrating  three  newly-acquired 
examples  of  sume  interest. 

No.  2-\.  Is  a  mystery.  It  was  found  in  London, 
is  early  and  undoubtedly  genuine  but  su  battered 
that  nothing  can  be  made  of  its  original  design. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  Coxnoisseur  mav 
be  able  to  throw  light  on  the  subject. 

No.  25.     Here  we  have  a  pewter  sj n  of  the 

greatest  interest  and  nothing  like  it  seems  to  be 
known.  It  was  found  near  Lymington  in  Hamp- 
shire.  The  stem,  of  which  there  is  only  about 
an  inch  remaining,  is  reí  tangular  and  is  decorated 
slightly  "D  one  side.  The  bowl  is  extremely  light 
in  weighl  and  the  decoration  is  moulded  or 
atamped.  It  has  three  roundels  and  some  other 
decoration  on  the  inside  and  on  the  outside, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  are  the  arms  of  the 
Dukes  of  Gelders.     Fourteenth  century. 

\,i     2Ó.      Pewter    S] n.     A    rare    and    early 

example  of  sea!  t<a>,  which  may  be  described  as 
six-lobed,  the  stem  being  hexagonal.  It  was 
found  m  Grantham  and  the  mark,  a  ñeur-de-lys 
ni  circle,  suggests  it  was  made  m  Lincoln. 

No.  27.  Pewter  Tobacco  Pipe,  dug  up  in 
Holland,  mav  be  put  dowr  a1   about  a   couple  of 
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the  "Oíd 
Preten- 
der." Ob 
verse,  poi 
ii.nt "  faco- 
bus  [ID.G. 
Britan  n  i  .i 
iiim  [mpe- 
I  .1  t  o  i 
Reverse, 
"  Felii  itas 

; .  1 1  1 1 1  1 1  a . " 

i  .  i.  erv. 
i  h ,  'younp 
prince    in 

1  1,  C  I-e  (1 
\\    I    I    ll       ll  1  - 

111  ii  t  li  e  r  . 
Below  the 
f  ollowing 
puzzling 
desi  i  iption 
in  abbre- 
viated  La- 
tín : 

OB  iil' 
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.mi    i  I  1  ii  -  .-^r 

tratiull      ii  f 

une    ni  -i  v 

ini,  rest     tu 

colle.  luí'-.  " 

( Ibverse . 

the  ,inii-  uí 

I  lli        l\    \\ 

t  e  r  e  r  s 

(  uní  pa  n  \  , 

"  Tilomas 

II  u  i  l  en  . 
PeWten   i 

1,1   V   '  "'   '      ''  (  ;l  I       EMIB  WIN..     PI.ATIi,     lu    IN.    BY    S    IN. 

griftin   pas-  />«>> 

muí,    "m    t'ailterberv    lW>q."       l'nder    the    griffin  the  most    happy    liirth   o)    the    Prim  ■  .,1    Great    Britain, 

,.   ,,i    ■  20    [une,  i6SS       [gnatius   Whitc,    Knight   .'l    the    Blessed 

Xu.      _•,,.      Communion      Tcken.      h.      Parí       II.  "'"-   M"'l"""   "!    Albeville  and   ol    the    Hol>     Roma» 

referenee    was    made   tu    the    pewter   tokens   of    the  K"1'"1""'    Ambassador  Extraorfinarj    in   Holland 

.,,,',  ,  this    mcdal    to    be   struck "      F      Hawkins.    U 

Hanover    now  <  lucen  -  Ki  i.nli  I  'reshvtenan  Lhurch, 

i   "  ralious  o/   Histoi  \  • 
I  '> 1 1  l_-  1 1  t  , , 1 1 . .  1 1  the  presen)  time  used  for  the  members 

ol    other    churehes    who    desire    to    commumeate  N'o.    ,;i.      An    engraving    píate,    signed,   on   the 

there     Imi     the    photograph    failing    at    the    last  back,     "  P.W.T.     Del.     1020."     Peltro     William 

momeiit  it  was  nut  illustrated.    Obverse,"  Hanover  Tomkins,    1759    1840,    said    to    be    the    favourite 

l'resbyterian   (huí.  h    Brighton    18411."      Reverse,  pupil   of    Bartolozzi.      li    1-   no)    generally   known 

"  l.el  a   man  examine  himself    1   Cor.   si.,  28."  that    pewter    engraving    plates    are    still    used    fot 

l'hi     writer    1-    uiidci    the    inipression    tli.it    no  printing  music  etc.     The  earliest   píate  known  to 

book     mi     pewter     illustrates     ,1     pewter     medal.  the  writer,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  oí 

(, iiitii, n    1      necessan    in    buvins    them    as    most,  Antiquaries,  is  the  large  one,  in  four  sections,  used 

if   nut    all,   of   the   so-c;illed    pewtet    medals   issued  bv  Mr.  George  Vertue,  prior  to  [737,  for  the  repro- 

after  about   [820  are  of  white  metal.  duction  of   Ralph  Agas's  Map  of   London    (1560). 

S'o       ¡o       l'ewtet     Medal     b,     Jan     Smeltzing,  Messrs.  E.  Cowles,  of  Hounslow,  makers  of  engra\ 

issued   111   Holland,   to  commemorati    the  birth  of  ing   plates,   inform   the  writer  his  píate   probably 
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32 


33 


34 


I  E  \  Lilia;    MUGS,   4j     [N. 


(33)       WOODJ   N     IANKARD, 


(34)       LEA  X  II  i   I  •     "  TYi 


contains  aboul  2-75  per  cent,  of  antimony  and 
that  the  very  best  qualities  are  now  made  almost 
entirelj  oí  tin,  hardened  with  a  slight  percentage 
of  copper. 

The    following    four   examples   show    the    com- 
bination  of  leather  and  wood  with  pewter. 

Nos.  32  and  35.  These  leather  mugs  are  of 
considerable  local  intercst,  having  belonged  to  the 
eccentric  fohn  Oliver,  of  Highdown,  miller  and 
local  preacher.  Oliver  built  his  tomb,  which  still 
stands  on  the  Downs  near  Worthing,  some  thirty 
years  before  his  death  111  1793:  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  about  three  thousand  people,  his 
coffin  was  carried  by  twelve  girls  dressed  in  white 
.uní  his  finiera  1  ser- 
món, written  by  him- 
self,  was  preached  by 
a  girl  of  twelve  also 
dressed  111  white. 
The  mugs  have  pew- 
t  c  r  r  1  ms  e  n  g  ra  ved 
"  Oliver  Miller  [764 
Highdown  llill  "  and 
the  following  verses 
painted  on  them  : 


(  ;6)       BED-WAR.MI 


"l  in   Highdou  n  llill 
there  stands  a   Mili 

The  Miller   is   honest 
you   will  find 

For  II.    takes  Toll  frontal]  both  great  and  small 

Who  send  Him  their  Corn  for  to  grind. 
"  Money  makes  the  Mare  to  go 

And   so  it   does  the   Mili 

An   Honest  Man  will  pay  when  he  can 

But  .1   Rogue  he   never  will." 

No.  33.  Wooden  tankard  mounted  and  inlaid 
with  pewter.  I  he  design  is  .1  stag  and  foliage. 
Initials  "  M.S.S."  on  lid.     Maker's  marks  "  A.H." 


.mil  a  liare,  repeated  in  three  shields.  Probably 
Austrian  or  Germán,  latter  half  of  seventeenth 
century. 

\m  ;|  Three-handled  leather  mug  or  "  tyg  " 
as  it  was  no  doubt  called.  It  has  a  pewter  rini 
.uní  the  inscription  on  the  body  ¡s  incised. 

■   God  Speed  the   PIow  Mistress 
And  Master  God  save   King  George  " 

"  Here's  to  Plowman  That  plows 
The  Sower  that  sowa 
The   reapeí    that    Reaps 
The  mower  That  mows 
The   Milkm  nd  that  milks 
Shepherd   that   Shi  n  - 
Brewei   thal   brews 
When  he  brews  us  Good   becrs  " 


( )n  the  bott  0111  is 
incised  :  "  J.  folly, 
Enstone."  J.  Jolly 
kept  the  Talbot  Inn 
at  Enstone,  Oxford- 
shire,  and  died  111 
1823. 

No.  .;(>.  Bed-war- 
mer.  This  piece  has 
.1  pewter  ring  handle 
and  two  wellsfor 
tumblers,  a  liaud\  ar- 
rangement.  When  you 
get  into  bed  you   find 


1 N .    BY    íj    1  N . 


your  bed  warm  and  your  grog  warm  too  !    Maker 
marks   a  shield  "T.  H.    1804  S.,"  another  shield 
quartered    argent    and   sable    with    crown    above. 
Probably   Dutch. 

In  conclusión,  the  writer  will  gladly  do  what 
he  can  to  assist  the  young  collector  and  cheerfully 
places  his  time  and  his  collection  at  the  disposal 
of  any  interested  111  the  study  of  oíd  pewter. 
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John  Turmeau  :    Miniaturist  By   E.   Rimbault   Dibdin 

The    great    and    growing    intcrest    taken  that    the    early    daguerrotypes    werc    often    more 

bj    connoisscun    in   the  arl   oi    miniature  painting  artistii    than    modern    "  arl    photography,"    Eoi    a 

¡di      with   a   di  sin    lo  Icarn   more  about   oíd  good  many  of  the  early  iisers  oí  the  camera  wi  re 

exponento    oi    thal    charming    brancli    oi    pictorial  artists  who  wcll  applicd  their  skill  in  the  placing 

.,,.       \.    \,\,    with    .i    fev    exceptioiis,    we    know  and  lighting  of  their  subjeets. 
little,   espécialh    aboul    the   miniaturists,   somc  of  ^mong    thi     Liverpool    men    whose    ivorii      an 

thcm  excellent,  in  provincial  contres      liven  about  probably    now   doing   duty   a;      xampleí    of    Har- 

Sl,cl,    notable    men    .1-    Thomas    Hargreaves    and  greaves  or   Hazlehurst,  was  John    rurmeau,   I , 

Thomas  Hazlehurst,  of  Liverpool,  there  are  very  in   1777.     I   am  told  by  descendants  that   he  was 

i,  u     |iMl.    . ,  ,  .    iiiii.il.lt        ['heir    productions    are  the   son   of   .1    jewelleí    and   .1    grandson    of   Alien 

a,,t  to  be  mis-ascribed  because  the  initials  of  their  Turmeau,   an   artisl    who  was  eithei    a    II 

namt,      UM,     identieal,    and    though     Hargreaves  01    oi    Huguenot   descent.      I    have   not    bcen   abl 

usuallv  did  not  sign  his  ivories,  whilc  Hazlehurst  to  learn  where  he  lived  or  whal   branch  of  arl  he 

sjerned '"   I   H.,"  there  were  exceptioiis  to  the  rule.  practised.     John   was   probably   born   m    London, 

\l„,,n    contemporan    miniaturists   in    Livor] 1  and    he    1-    said    to    have    studied    .11    the    Royal 

w    know    practicallv    nothing ;     yet    there    must  Academy.*      On    reíerring    to    the    invaluable   rc- 

lMNr    heen,    ,1-  111   other    centres,    .1  considerable  cords  oi    Mr.  Algcrnon  Graves,  we  find,  undei    tln 

nuniber  who  practised  .1  craft  widely  patronised  in  r.ame  John  Turmeau,  exhibits  al  the  Free  5oi  ii  tj 

from     1 77  j 

t  o     I-N", 

and  at  the 
R  11  y  .1  ] 
A  cad  i'  111  y 
from  1793 
to  1796.  In 
1772,"  Mas- 
ter  I  n  h  11 
Tur  in  e  au, 
agedi5,"of 
Greal  Earl 
St.,  Scven 
Di  ais,  ex- 
hibited  "  .1 
landsi  .1  pi 
111  human 
hair,"  and 
next  year 
"  Mi  I  m 
ni  r  .111.  jú- 
nior," "I 
the  same 
.1  ,|il  ress 
-  h  o  w  e  d 
"  Shake- 
s  p  e  a  r '  s 
Monument, 


p  UNTl   11    IN    mi      B1     JOHN     1  ll-'MI    M 


: 
a  pencil  draw  - 
¡»g  .  il  ,i  figure 
subject  inserí- 
bed  by  him  : 
"  Al  I  i.ini|i 
ton's  School, 
Putnev,  aged 
10.— Í.T." 


I 
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/ohn    Turmeau:    Miniaturist 


in  hair,  with  various 
others."  In  17S0 
"  M  r.  T  u  r  m  e  a  u  . 
Córner  of  Bate- 
man's  Buildings, 
Soho  Square,"  had 
a  miniature  portrait 
of  a  lady  and  child. 
The  seven  exhibits 
,it  the  Roya!  Ai  ad- 
ciny,  171).;  6,  were 
al]  portraits  by  J. 
Turmeau,  júnior,  at 
23,  Villiers  Street, 
York  Buildings, 
and  m  the  last  year 
at  44 ,  Sackville 
Street. 

It  is  possible  tli.it 
Mr.  Graves  has  un- 
avoidably  plai  ed  to 
the  credit  of  one 
man  the  productions 
oi  John,  his  father, 
and  his  grandfather. 
"  Master  John." 
born  in  1757.  was, 
I  think.  his  fathei 
Turmeau  "   of    17N 
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the    jeweller,  and    the    "  Mr. 

may  have  been  Alien,  the 
grandfather  ;  while  John,  afterwards  of  Liverpool, 
almost  rivalling  his  father's  precocity,  was  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibitor  of  1711.;  6.  Soon  after 
the  latter  date,  John   Turmeau   may  1"-  assumed 

tu  have  gone   to  seek   his   fqrtunes  in   Liverp 1. 

He  was  a  prudent  man.  and  believed  in  having 
two  strings  tu  his  bow  ;  so,  besides  being  .111 
artist,  he  carried  un  a  business  ,1-  stationer.     He 

was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Liverp 1  Academy 

of  Arts  in  r8io,  .ind  was  evidently  a  prominent 
man  in  his  profession,  for  two  years  latir  he  was 
elected  president,  which  office  he  held  for  two 
years.  Between  1814  and  1N2.2  the  Academy 
held  no  exhibitions,  and  either  ceased  tu  exist  or 
remained  111  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
When  it  emerged  m  1822  as  the  Academy  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  Turmeau  was  íts  treasurer, 
for  which  post  his  business  qualities  evidently 
fitted  him  mi  well  that  he  retained  it  until  1832. 
About  this  time  the  Academy  seems  to  have 
passed  through  another  period  of  transition  ; 
there  was  no  exhibition  in  1833,  and  in  1834 
Turmeau  \\,i-  no  longer  a  membcr.  He  continued, 
however,  to  exhibit  pretty  regularly  until  1838, 
and  once  afterwards,  111  1N42.  His  exhibits  were, 
with  two  exceptions,  invariably  portraits.  Infor- 
tunately,  the  usage  at  that  period  was  to  t  atalogue 
such  exhibits  as  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman"  or 


"Portrait  of  a 
Lady,"  so  a  valu- 
able  means  of  iden- 
tilii  ation  was  lost. 
The  exi  eptions  are 
Mr.  Ten  y  .uní  Mr. 
Hciiiks  (1810);  T.S. 
I  yaití,  M.D.,  .un! 
Mr.  líuní v  (1811) ; 
Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Rae 
111  llic  character  u¡ 
<  iim\  Cassius,  .uní 
Mr.  Bartley  in  the 
character  of  Mark 
Antony  (1812);  Lady 
Thurlow  (1814)  ;  a 
portrait  of  himself, 
and  one  of  The  late 
Mr.J.Emery(i&22); 
The  Sword-bearer 
(1829)  ;  Mr.  Hat- 
ton.  and  Portrait  oj 
Washey,  weight  :,'. 
Ibs.  (1830)  ;  Mr. 
E  d  .1  u  r  d  Brou  1: 
(1832);  Suspense 
(1838)  ;  and  Taylor's 
Mil!.  North  Shore,  as  il  appeared  mi  the  night  oj 
jiut  November,  z8i6,now  the  Rotunda  Tavern  (1842). 
In  all.  Turmeau  exhibited  about  .1  hundred 
pictures  at  the  Liverpool  Academy,  usually 
"  drawings  "  or  miniatures  ;  but  a  few  may  have 
bren  paintings  in  oil  on  a  larger  scale  ;  their 
places  111  the  exhibition  rooms  suggest  this. 
Turmeau  did  use  oil  colours.  His  grandson,  Mr. 
Gritten,  has  a  small  copy  m  that  médium  (which 
is  here  illustrated)  of  a  portrait  of  Benjamín 
Franklin,  dated  1836.  I  can  throw  no  light  011 
the  identity  of  "  Washey."  Taylor's  Mili,  on  the 
date  specified,  was  burned  down,  and  so  had  the 
honour  of  being  depii  ted  twenty-six  years  later  111 
the  onlv  recorded  effort  111  landscape  by  Turmeau. 
As  to  the  artist's  prívate  life,  there  is  not  much 
to  ti  II.  He  married  Sarah  Wheeler  111  1807,  and 
they  had  a  family  of  seven  children.  Tin-  eldest, 
John  Caspar  Turmeau  (1809  34),  was  an  architect 
of   promise,  .uní   exhibited  architectural  drawings 

at    the    Liverj 1    Academy    from    1827    to    1832. 

In  this  last  year  he  showed  eight  [talian  subjeets, 
several  "  coíoured  on  the  spot."  the  result  of  a 
visit  to  Italy,  probably  for  the  benefit  «>f  failing 
health.  His  ninth  exhibit,  Design  for  the  Interior 
of  a  Mausoleum,  suggests  that  his  mind  may 
have  been  oceupied  by  melancholy  anticipations 
of  his  approaching  premature  end.  I  haví  not 
seen  any  oí  his  produi  tions. 

Turmeau  dwelt  in  Church  Street  in   i8io,  and 
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for  severa!    yeai     after.     In    [822   he   was  al    24,  collection   m   the   Walker   Arl    Gallery   a   series  of 

Bold  Street ;    in    [N24   ¡11    Lord    Street;    and    from  profile    portraits    ¡n    wal loui    ><\    the    Roach 

his  dcath,  in  Septembei     [84o,  in  Castli  family.     These  are  slighter  in  treatment,  but  are 

-ti      neai     tln      l'own    Hall,    whcrc    the    ñame  interesting  as  examples  of  whal   was  doubtless  a 

[urmeati    1       till    attached    to   .m    ..1,1,    tablishcd  popular  style  a  century  ago,  suited  to  the  require 

loba 1      I --.  tliough  his  descendants  no  ments   ..I    those    vvho   desired    portraits   .11    a    less 

longer  have  any  concern  in  it,  and  the  oíd  shop,  eost   than   that   ..I   miniatures  on  ivory.     While   I 

which    i    i    ni  mi..  :.   ha       ¡ven   plací    lo  .1   inodern  have    seen    no    evidence    thal     rurmeau    vvas    an 

rurnieau  was  a  man  much  sought  after  artist    of  exceptional    povvers,   11    is   cleai    thal    i, 

foi    his    social   qualities      Am:m(¡   his    friends   was  was  wcll  trained  and  produccd  g 1  work. 

i  harles   Mathews  the  eider,  whose  letters   to  him  Granl  Alien,  in  his  Biographies  oj  II  o¡ 

are  in  th    po    ession  of  his  grandson,  Mi    Charles  (1X84),    has    an    interesting    anecdote    relating    to 

furmeau,    whose  sisters  own    the  self   portrait    m  Tiiiiii.mii:    "  Little  Jack  Gibson   used  1.1  buy  his 

miniaturc    which    1-    illustrated.      It    might    pass  papel    and   colours   al    .1    stationer's   111    Liverpool, 

for    a    likeness    i.i    the    immortal    Mi.    Piekwick.  who  one  day  >;u<  1   to  him   kindly,      Mv   lad     yon 

l'nless    he    aged    prematurely    in    appearance,    11  are  a   constan!   customei    here.     I   suppose  you'rc 

rannot   wcll  be  the  exhibil   of   1822,  when  he  was  a     painter.'      '  Yes,       n.'     Jack     answcred,     with 

only  fort\   live.  childish    self-complacency,    'I    do    paint.'       rhe 

( lur  thircl  illustration  1-  oi   the  artist's  portrait  stationer,  who  liad  himsell   studied  ai    th.-   Royal 

nf  his  daughter.  Sarah    Susan    (181(1-33),  painted  Academy,    asked    him    to    bring    1 1  í  —    pictures    on 

■ihorth    befon    hei   death.  view ;     and    when    Jack    did    ^..    I11-   new    1 

fhesi    examples   and   sume   otliers    I    have  seen  Mr.    Tumi. mu.    vvas   -.1   much    pleased    with    thcm 

show    1'iirmeau   1..  have  been  a   careful   and  com-  that  he  lent  the  boy  drawings  1 py,  and  showed 

petent     miniaturisl    on    ¡vory.     Mr.    Gritten    has  him  how  1..  draw  foi   himself  from  plaster  casts." 

lwo  well-fiíiished  half-length  miniatures  on  paper  A-   evidence   of   an   enduring    friendship    between 

of    Lilis   Jones,    a    membei    of    the    ..1.1    Liverpool  liuiu.au    and     the    future    John    Gibson,     R.A., 

Corporation,     and     thal     notable     man,     Lgerton  there  still  exists  111   the  possession  ..I   Mi.  Charles 

Sinith,    th.     foundei    .,1    the    Liverpool   Mcratry.  Iiuui.au    a    portrait    bust    ..f   his  grandfather   by 

Some   years  ago   I    was  able   lo  acquire   for  the  Gibson,  dated  i8oy. 
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Knitting  Stichs  and  Sheaths 

Sixi  E  my  first  article  appeared  on  this 
subjecí  in  the  September  1909  issue  of  The 
Coxnoisseur,  I  nave  acquired  many  extra 
examples  of  these  interesting  and  now  almost 
obsolete  ao  ssories  of  our  grandmothers'  work- 
baskets. 

To  readers  who  have  not  the  above-mentioned 
number,  a  few  explanatory  remarks  will  be 
necessary,  as  these  knitting  -  stick  holders  vvere, 
in  the  author's  opinión,  rarely  used  in  the  Midlands 
or  South  of  England.  A  few  111  the  Edinburgh 
and  other  Scottish  museums  appear  to  have  comí 
from  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland.  rhe 
:   which  thev  vvere  mostly  used,  and  from 


By  J.  C.  Varty=Smith 

which    the    examples    illustrated    were    collecl    '. 
comprise  the  five  northern  counties  of  England. 

The  knitting  sticks  and  sheaths  as  a  rule  vven 
made  by  young  men  and  given  as  love-tokens 
to  their  sweethearts,  as  was  the  case  with  tb 
carved  stay-busks,  lace  bobbins,  and  the  quaint 
chip-carved  spoons  of  VVales.  Knitting  sticks  for 
the  most  part.  date  from  the  beginning  of  the 
1  ighteenth  century  to  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth.  They  were  used  for  holding  the  steel,  •  : 
in  some  cases  the  wooden  needle,  on  which  the 
loops  were  formed  whilst  knitting;  and  wen 
placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  worker,  either 
under  the  apron-strings  or  in  the  waistband. 
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Ai  the  extreme  end  of  thc  stick  ¡s  .1  small  deep        to  prevenl  il  becoming  unduly  large,  thus  givin§ 
ilc,  ¡nto  vvhich  the  needlc  holding  the  stitches        the  needle  too  much  play. 


vvas    placed.       ln    the    vvooden     sticks    a     small 
metal   tube  was  sometimes  fi.xed  vvithin  the  hole, 


These  sheaths  are  found  made  m  a   variety  of 
shapes  and  sizes,  from   three  inches  to  .1    foot    111 


'. 
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length.      Some    are 
carved  and    inlayed 


i    wood,    elaborately    chip- 
others  are  made  of  bonc, 


among  the  collection  of  oíd  lace  bobbins  at  South 
Kensingtnn  Museum,  similar  in  form  to  No.  viii. 
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No.   VI. 

metal,  ivory,  and  other  materials  such  as  a  narrow 
leather  sheath  filled  with  upright  wooden  splinters, 
among  which  the  needle  was  inserted.  Balls  of 
horsehair.  or  a  bundle  of  feathers  tied  together 
and  placed  under  the  arm  as  support  for  the 
needle,  were  sometimes  used;  but  the  commonest 
and  latest  mode  was  a  goosc-quill  fastened  upon 
a  piece  of  flannel  and  pinned  in  position  on  the 
dress. 

I  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  these  instru- 
ments  were  used  in  the  North  of  England  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  earliest  known 
north-country  specimen  is  dated  1722.  Still,  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  undated  ones  might 
belong  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  are  two  fine  knitting-stick  holders  shown 


(first),  with  notches  for  the  apron-strings.  One 
is  dated  1679,  and  is  7  inches  in  length,  made 
of  boxwood,  and  chip-carved  with  the  following 
rhvme  : — 


I   am  (i 
My   plai 


ind  brass  within, 
n  your  apron-string. 


It  cost  the  Museum  £3  ios. 

The  second  example  has  holes  through  which 
tapes  can  fasten  it  more  securely  to  the  waist. 
It  is  dated  1740,  and  was  obtained  in  Worcester- 
shire. 

As  many  of  these  sticks  were  love-gifts,  they 
are  naturally  carved  with  emblems,  such  as  hearts 
and  arrows,  together  with  the  initials  of  the  giver 
as  well  as  those  of  the  girl.     The  carving  in  many 
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i  ases  is  ca  ref  u  1 1  y 
dom  \Ye  lm>l  thcm 
inlaycd  w  1 1  li  ivory, 
mothei  i  'I  |  eai  I,  "i 
liffereni  coloured 
woods. 

1  liewood  and  metal 
sheaths  in  the  form 
oi  single  and  doublc 
hearts,  wm  stit<  hed 
upon     Manuel,    holes 

¡1(111-      111, '(Ir      fol       thiS 

p ii i  pose  .  Al  the 
presen  t  time  \ve  see 
I  ln  ni  (  mi)  usi  '1  by 
the  oíd  folks,  ofteii 
whilsl  sitting  by  the 
i ipt'ii  di ior  when  ilic 
day's  work  is  over. 
( )ne  oíd  woman  told 
me  th.it  she  got  "  for- 
rader  on  "  w  hen  using 
,i   sheath. 

ln  the  Xiuth  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  the  oíd 
men  and  women,  m 
knitting  fishermen's 
jerseys,  used  th  ii  k 
i -urved  needles .  or 
pins,  as  they  were 
íome  1  imes  called. 
1  he  rising  and  falling 
.■i  tion  of  their  hands 
ni  regular  strokes  was  < , 
difficult   to  ,u  quire. 

ln  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  knitting 
was  .i  great  ¡ndustry  ¡n  the  northern  counties. 
It  was  customary  for  oíd  and  young  of  both 
sexes  to  supplement  their  slender  wages  by 
knitting.     Men   would   be   knitting  as   they  drove 


\o.  IX. 
'  vvapping,"  a  proces 


We  mei  t  with  dog- 
gerel,  written  bj  loi  al 
poetsol  thisdate.sui  h 
as   thi    following  : 

"Thence     to      \ 
markcl   noted, 
B  u  t  n  o 

about    'i  : 
■       I      i  ■■    i.       

:ii  n  ni  ivi  ir 
P.vci  \\a    oleí    ei 
Hfn    ] peopl     live 

Ti  i   their    tradin  g 
breedin 

Another  commonly 
said  by  i  hildren  at 
Caldbei  k,  (  umber 
l.uiil,  the  home  and 
burial-place  of  the 
famous  hunter,  John 
Perl,  runs  thus,  and 
was  said  \\ ln  n  com- 
pleting  their  stint  of 
knitting  : 

"  Bulls    ,it     bay,    kings 
at   play, 
Over    the    hills,     and 
far  awaj  " 

Nicholson,  in  lii^ 
.1  un  ais  of  Ki  ndal, 
says  th.it  m  iSoí 
the  average  quantity  of  stockings  made  for  the 
weekly  market  was  2,41111  pairs,  of  which  r,ooo 
pairs  carne  from  Ravenstonedale,  .s4n  pairs  Irmn 
Sedbergh  and  Dent,  and  560  pairs  from  Orton. 
It  was  the  custom  for  buyers,  or  "  badgers," 
as  thev  were  called,  to  visit  the  dales  periodic- 
ally,   collecting    the    stockings    and    al    the    same 


their   carts,   and   children   as   they   watched    their  time   giving    oui    worsted    to    the    workers.     The 

cattle  l'\    the  roadsides.     Also,  as  an  oíd  woman  wool    they    nsed    was    principally    tli.it    from    the 

expressed  it :    "They  wad  gang  in   t'  sit   at   yan  Herdwick   and  other  fell   sheep,   which   formed  a 

another's  houses  at   neets,  wi'   their  knitting,   for  coarse  yarn  known  as  "  Kendal  bump,"  forming 

cracks  and  news,  as  there  were  terrible  few  news-  very    durable    and    warm    stockings    and    other 

papers    i'    them    days,    and    they    wad    cum    lang  hosiery,  many  of  which   were  sold   to  Army  con- 

ways   la   get    t'   news."     W'hen    they   me1    111   any  tractors  in  the  North.     They  w'ould  be  conveyed 

numbei   il  was  called  a  "  knitting  do."     They  sat  111   hampers  on   pack-horses,   and  later  carried  111 

round   the   wide    open    fireplaccs    and   worked   by  two-wheeled  carts.     This  was  made  possible  owing 

firelight   or  humble   rushlight.     A   frequent  ai  tion  to  the  fact  that.  111  1752,  Ai  ts  of  Parliame.nl  were 

was  the  turning  of  a  log  or  peat  in  order  to  cause  passed  authorising    the  making  of  turnpike  roads 

a   huir  extra   light   when   a   knitter  liad  dropped  from   Kendal  to   Keighley,  and  from  Heron  Syke 

a   stitch.  to  Penrith.     A  mail-coach  service  between  Glasgow 

It  is  said  1l1.1t  many  "I  the  W'estmorland  towns  and  Manchester,  via  Carlisle  and  Penrith,  started 

and    \-illages    vied    with    each    other   as    to   which  running  in  1 734.  and  the  Kendal  to  Preston  canal 

'!,iii'l    make     the    greatei     number    of    pairs    of  was  made  in  1703. 
stockings  during    the  vear.  It  is  dirficult  to  decide  with  certaintv  the  form 
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No.   XIV. 

of  knitting  stick  that  was  most  popular  in  the 
North  of  England.  In  sume  districts  the  scimitar 
shape,  as  shown  in  No.  i.,  is  the  most  common, 
whilst  m  other  parts  the  straight  form  seems  to 
be  the  favourite.  In  West  Cumberland,  and  on 
the  Durham  coast,  metal  and  wooden  sheaths  in 
the  form  of  hearts  fastened  to  a  backing  of  cloth 
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areoftencr  met  with 
than  in  other  parts. 
Possibly  some  knit- 
tcrs  prefcrred  one 
5hape  and  some 
another. 

The  three  hold- 
crs  shown  in  No.  i. 
are  of  mahogany  : 
the  longesl  is  Q¿ 
¡nchcs,  whii  h  is  thi 
average  length  of 
knitting  sticks  in 
this  form. 

The   writei    has 
three  of    this   type, 
which    measure    12 
inches;    this  scems 
to    be    the    limit 
¡n   lengt  h.     The 
straight    stick     is 
lathe-turned.     rhis 
sha  pe    is   often 
ornamented  w  1 1  h 
an  ivory  tip.      1 1'1" 
form   1-   put   under 
thewaistbandorthe 
apron-string  and  is 
twisted  round  it,  to 


No.    X. 


huid  u  111  its  place. 
A  ñsh  isa  favourite 
form,  especially 
among  seafaring 
people.and  they  are 
found  both  with  and 
without  car  ved 
scales,  as  the  one 
illustrated,  the  hole 
for  the  needle  being 
down  the  throat. 

[nNo.ii.is  another 
scimita  r-sha  ped 
speí  muii.  10  inches 
long,  ni  dark  maho 
gany.     The    top    is 
turned  and  1  apped 
with  ivory,  and  the 
lower   part    inlayed 
withcolouredwoods 
and  metal ;   rows  of 
pins  form  a  bordcr 
design.    Theaccom- 
panying  stick  is  "1 
the  same  wood,  and 
has  .1    loop  for  in- 
serting  the   apron- 
string. 

No.iü.     Thelarge 


No.  XXI. 


No.   XVII. 


No.  XXII. 
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example  is  of  a  different  form,  and  is   hollowed  its  worn  appearance  has  done  much  work.       [ts 

to  fit  the  hip.  shape  suggests  a  dagger  in  its  sheath.     The  left 

No.   iv.  —  The   central   one   is  plainer,   and  by  specimen  is  very  uncommón   in  form. 


No.  XII. 
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No.    v.    illustrates    five    intercsting    specimens.  .1  brighl  red  cyi    to   give  colour.     The  one  to  the 

lli.    - don  the  left   is  doubtless  the  oldest,  and  righl    (7   inches)    has   .1    row    oi    bra   -   hearts,   and 

iv  ni  oak;    the   1 k.ii    the  end   1-   to  preven  t    it  likewise  is  capped  with  brass 

lipping  out  of  ¡ts  place.  No.   xv.   1-  a   more   artistic   than    useful   shape, 

l'he    central    stick     1-    ol     mahogany,    and     is  made  m  mahogan)    and  inlayed  with  white  lines 

S  inches  in  length.     Ii  has  been  a  love-token,  and  and    ivory    diamonds.     It     probably    onlj     date? 

bears    the   lettering    ven    carefully   and    minutely  aboul    1850. 

chip-carved.     The    uppeí    end,    vvhich    holds    the  No.    wi.   shows  .1    beautiful   turned   little     tick, 

needle,  has  inlayed  bands  of  pcwter,  belou   which,  capped  with  metal  for  the  needle. 

011    the   four  sides,  are   the   initials  of   the   young  \Ve  come  now  to  the  sheaths,  which  were  used 

couple,  "  I.X.  S.M.,"  also  the  giver's  ñame,  "  John  111  the  same  manner  when  knitting  .1-  the  sticks, 

Nicholson,    182  :. "  carved    in    full    for    ln-    sweet-  .uní   are   gencrally    found    in    the   shape   of   single 

heart,    S.M,     The    other    initials    are    presumably  ■uní   double   hearts.     The   larger  one   in    No.   xvi. 

those  ol  the  girl's  parents.      rwo  small  hearts  are  1-  3   inches   long,   made  in   mahogany,   and   chip- 

shown    with   .1    smaller  one   adjoining  ;   the   latter  carved    with    initials    1.1'..    and    1-    fixed    upon    .1 

probablv  signifies  the  daughter.     Her  father  seems  double  heart-shaped   piece  of  flannel.     The  other 

to  have  died   two  years  prior  to  the  carving,  a-  is  in  leather  of  two  colours,  with  a  quill  inscrted  for 

we  see  "  I.M..  died  Sept.  4th,  1821."  the  needle,  and  two  cloth  >in  1-  for  pinning  on  to 

No.    vi.      I  ho  dated  specimen   is,   like   the  last,  the  dress.     Both  of  these  were  got  tu  West  Cum- 

unique,  and  is  the  only  knitting  stick  111  this  shape  berland. 

known    to    the   writer.     It    i-    ~\    inches   long   by  No.  xvii.     One  of  polished  brass,  6  inches  long  ; 

[  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  upper  end,  which  contains  the  small  holes  .'t   the  edge  are  for  sewing  it  on 

three  well-worn  holes  for  holding  the  11. ■.■,11,-.     It  to  cloth. 

bears  the  initials  "  W.B.,  17*5."  No.  xviii.     We  have  111  the  centre  another  brass 

No.  vii.  illustrates  one  of  very  uncommon  shape.  heart,   but   smaller.     They   both   belonged   to   the 

The    four    pillars   contain    a    small    movable   ball,  -..uno  family,  which  accounts  for  their  similarity. 

not  .m  uncommon  feature  in  knitting  sticks,  lace  Tin-  wooden  sheaths  011  each  side  are  uncommon 

bol. 1. 111-,  .uní  distaffs.     There  1-  one  of  the  latter  in  design,  and  were  got  in   Penrith. 

-o  decorated  m  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  i<>  inches  No.  \i\.  illustrates  another  brass  heart,  z\  tuches 

long,  which  was  procured  in  Ross-shire.  long,  backed  with  wood.     It  bears  an  inscription, 

Nos.  viii.  and  ix.  are  curious  and  early  specimens.  "  On    thv    bn-ast    my    heart    dotli    re-t.       B.K.," 

The   one    bearing    initials    M.B.    1-    dated    on    the  with    an    engraved    heart    enclosing    another.    and 

other    side,    1804.     The    >  entre    stick    m    No.    i\.  heads  of  forget-me-nots  in  the  spaces. 

(7  inches)  may  have  held  balls  between  ti-  slender  No.  xx.     A  nicely  carved  stick  1-  shown,  with 

pillars,  but  they  are  now  missing.  a  silver  top.      The  brass  hearl  on  the  right  is  en- 

No.  \.     The  two  spaces  seen  in  the  one  to  the  graved  in  Adams  style,  and  dated  1785.    It  belongs 

left    (s1.    inches)    may   at    some   period    have   con-  to  a  very  oíd  family  in  West  Cumberland. 

tained   hair  or  the   11. une-,  of   the  engaged  couple  No.   xxi.     A   leather  knitting  belt   from    Banff- 

written    on    paper    and    kept    111    píate    by    thin  shire.     "the  cushion   1-  stuffed,   and  has  holes   m 

glass    covers,   -mular    to   the   example  next    to   it  which    to   place    the   needle.     Such    a   device   has 

17  íiiehe-)  with   a    serpent's  head.      This  stick    1-  not  been   noticed  by   the  writer  in   the   North  of 

tlat    at    the    back,   and    rounded    in    front.      We  England. 

come    .aro—    many   in    the    shape    of    boots    and  No.  xxii.,  which  closes  tht-  article,  ha-  .1  -malí 

legs,  some  straight,  other-  111  the  form  illustrated  wooden  sheath  minus  it-  foundation.      the  brass 

(dmelie-).  clue-holder  which  accompanies  it    ha-  a  loop  at 

No-,    xi.   and   xii.     The-e  do   not    cal]    for   any  the   top   for  hanging  over   the   waistband,   and  a 

special  remark  except  that  one  is  dated  1804.  crook    for    holding    the    clue    or    bal!    of    worsted 

No.    xiii.    illustrates    two    made    ni    mahogany,  from  which  the  knitter  pulís  oñ  a  supply  whil-t 

and    uncommon.      Tin'    mermaid    1-    7    inches    in  knitting.      These    clue-holders    are    very    scarce 

length,   and   holds  a   fish   between   her  arms,   the  indeed.     It  is  dated  1783,  and  it   wtll  be  noticed 

holc    for    the    needle   being    in    the    fish's   mouth.  there  1-  great  similaritj    t<>  the  sheath  illustrated 

It    1-   better   modclled   than   it    appears   front    the  m    No.    xx.    in    the   style   of   engraving,    with    its 

photograph,   and   was  obtained   by   the  writer.  a-  -malí   arrows  and   flowers.       Both   of  the-e  speci- 

1-  natural  to  suppose,  ni  a  -malí  coast  town.  metí-  were  probably  the  work  of  the  same  West 

No    xiv.      The  centre  one    (G|  inches)  of    the-e  Cumberland   engraver,   a-   they   were   seen   in    the 

three  sticks  1-  certainlv  artistii    and  original,  with  -ame  village,  but  belonged  to  diñerent  families. 
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Central  Asian  Rugs  II. 

By  Major  Hartley  ClarK 

In  a  previous  article  it  was  shown  that 
thc  real  Bokhara  rug  was  of  a  very  different  type 
1 1".  .111  that  of  the  nomad  Turkomans,  popularly 
miscalJed  "Bokhara."  A  comparison  was  made 
between  two  antique  pra}-er  rugs,  one  of  which 
was  .i  truc  Bokhara,  and  the  other  from  the 
Punjdeh  district,  woven  by  the  Saryk  Turkomans. 

The  carpet  rugs  are  also  a  type  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  nomads.  The  rug  illustrated 
m  (mi  píate  is  a  fine  specimen  about  one  hundred 
years  oíd.  In  the  trade  this  rug  would  probably 
not  be  classified  as  a  "  Bokhara  "  at  all.  ñor  yet 
in  the  books  written  on  Oriental  rugs. 

By  some  it  would  be  called  a  "  Samarkand," 
by  others  a  "Beshir";  the  truth  being  that  it 
is  neither  one  ñor  other,  but  lies  between  the 
two  (Samarkand  being  to  the  east  and  Beshir 
to  the  south  of  Bokhara).  and  is  a  connei  ting 
link  between  the  Turco-Chinese  group  of  rugs  and 
those  of   the   Turkomans  proper. 

Por  m.my  Englishmen  there  is  a  romantic 
fascination  about  Bokhara  since  the  days  when 
Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Connolly,  who  may 
be  styled  our  first  ambassadors  to  that  country, 
were  cruelly  murdered  there  in   1842. 

Some  description  of  the  country  and  its  people 
will  therefore  not  be  out  of  plai  e. 

As  it  is  now  111  thc  hands  of  thc  Bolshevists, 
who  were  recently  *  reported  tu  lie  disputing  with 
the  young  Bokharans  on  thc  question  of  thc 
sharing  of  thc  loot,  it  is  only  possible  to  try  and 
depict  it  as  it   was  some  years  ago. 

Bokhara  is  a  khanate,  or  small  state,  north 
oí  the  river  Oxus,  and  its  capital  is  thc  city  of 
that   ñame. 

It^    history   lias    been   a    troublous   one.    since, 

*     Written   Autumn,    [920. 


A  Bokhara  Carpet 

in  thc  ii f tli  century,  it  was  conquered  by  Tartar 
tribes,  and  again  in  thc  sixth  century  by  Turks 
and  Persians  ;  later,  in  thc  ,  ighth  century,  it  was 
subdued  by  Arab  and  Semitii  tul»-,  and  again 
in  thc  thirteenth  century  by  Ghengiz  Khan  and 
his  Mongolian  hordes,  and  in  thc  fourteenth  century 
by  Tamerlane  thc  Great,  under  whom  Moham- 
medanism  reached  great  splendour  and  carne 
nearest  to  world  domination. 

Since  about  rS66-8  it  has  been  entirely  under 
Russian  influence,  and  has  been  111  a  somewhat 
similar  position  to  that  oí  one  of  thc  native  states 
in  India,  ruled  over  by  its  Emir. 

The    populatioi isists   chiefly   of   Usbegs,   of 

whom  there  are  about  one  million  in  thc  province, 
and  Sarts,  with  a  proportion  of  Khirghiz,  Ar- 
menians,  Persians,  Turkomans,  Afghans,  Russians, 
Jews,  and  even  some  Hindoos. 

With  such  a  varied  history  of  invasions  and 
such  a  cosmopolitan  population,  it  should  be  no 
surprise  to  see  that  their  rugs  show  distinct 
influences  from  practically  all  thc  rug-making 
countries  anywhere  near  ;  e.g.,  Turco-Chinese, 
Persian,  Afghan,  Turkoman,  and  even  *  aucasian. 

Ihe  oíd  and  ncw  cities  of  Bokhara  are  sepárate. 
lhe  ncw  city  has  white  houses,  avenues  of  trees, 
broad  streets,  and  shops.  A  by-line  from  the 
railway  goes  tu  thc  oíd  city-  a  grey  city,  full  of 
narrow,  winding  streets  and  alleys,  with  prac- 
tically 110  gardens  or  open  spaces.  A  broad,  high 
wall,  some  jl  miles  in  circumference,  closes  it  in. 

The  ruins  of  former  dwellings  form  the  bases 
of  houses  built   of  ancient    tiles  and   mud.     Fine 

oíd   carved    w 1   doors  may   be  seen   111   plentv, 

but  no  windows  open  en  tu  the  streets,  as  thc 
women-folk  are  strictly  "  purdah." 

In  thc  nelí  and  rare  bazaars  lustrous  silks  and 
gorgeous  carpets  are  offered   for   sale  mi   ,¡    scale 
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greatcr     than     in    the    markets    of     London    or  the   carpet,   shows  clearly   th.it    the   resemblance 

Paris.     The  carpets   are  r.ot    made  there  in  any  bctween   these  rugs  and  those  of  the  nomads  is 

large    numbers,  but    are    mostly    the    product    oi  confined  to  similarity  of  weave  and  finish,  coupled 

nomad  Turkoman  looms.      Bokhara,  though   but  with  an  abundant   use  of  Turkoman   red  in   the 

the  market    for   these   beautiful    fabrics,   is    popu-  colouring. 

larly  credited    with   thcir  production,  whercas  in  For   the   rest,   the   polygonal   medallion   in   the 

reality   the  produce  par  exccllencí    of    Bokhara    is  centre  and  the  free  use  of  yellow  are  Turco-Chinese 

its  lovely  silks.  influences  from  further  East. 

rhe  carpet-making  industry  is  now   carried  on  [*he  general  design  in  the  field  is  a  stiff  variation 

l>v   Armenians   and    Persians,    as   vvell   .1-   by    the  of  the  design  found  in  sume  Persian  rugs,  notably 

Bokhariol     and    rurkomans,  in  whole  villages  and  in    those   of   Feraghan   and   of  ancient    Herat,   at 

settlements  throughout  Bokhara  and  Transcaspia.  the  time  when  it  was  a  part  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

The    "Id    city    was,    until    recentlj*,    almost    a  The  introduction  of  small  cones  in  the  medallion 

períect     model    of    .1     Mohammedan    city,    little  is  also  .1   Persian  device  stiffly  treated. 
touched    by    Western     influences.     The    changes  The  portrayal  of  scorpions,  tarántula-,  and  fish 

wrought   by  Bolshevism  remain  to  be  seen.  designs    in    the    borders    1-    Caucasian    in    feelíng, 

Less  than    a    century  ago  the   Bokhariots  were  and  may  also  be  considered  as  Mongolian,  since 

a  warlike  and  fanática!  Mohammedan  race,  but  in  the  latter  introduce  dragons,  butterflies,  fish,  etc., 

later  years  they  have  become  a  gentle,  almost  an  into  their  carpets. 

effeminate,   people      They  no  longer  carry  arms;  This  introduction  of  represen tations  of  animal 

they  are  without  ambition  ;    civilisation,  though  life  into  their  rugs  show-   the  Bokhariots  to  be 

it  reached  them,  did  not  tempt  them,  ñor  indeed  less  superstitious  in  their  religión  than  the  nomad 

did  it   seem   to  affect   them.  Turkomans,    who    are    for    the    most    part    strict 

Such  is  an  all  too  brief  sketch  of  the  country  Sunni  Mohammedans,  and  for  whom  it  is  contrary 

and  its  people.  1"   their   religious   superstitions   to   represent   any 

Civilisation,  in  so  far  as  it  taught  them  the  use  form  of  anima!  life  in   their  handiwork. 
of  cheap  chemical  dyes,  liad  far  from  an  edifying  The  rug  is  stoutly  woven  111  the  Persian  knot, 

influence  on  their  arts  and  crafts,  and  it  is  doubt-  the  pile  beingof  thick,  double  yarn,  and  of  modérate 

ful  if   even   extreme    Bolshevism   will   succeed    in  length;  the  stitch  is  cióse,  the  state  of  preservation 

putting  back  civilisation  so  far  as  t<>  créate  an  art  excellent;    and  the  colours,  though  slightly  garish 

revival  !  compared    with    the    mure    sombre    tunes    of   the 

Our  píate,  illustrating  slightly  mure  than   half  Turkomans,   are  of  sterling  quality. 
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Needlework  Picture 

This  needlework  picture  lias  been  the  property 
of  John  Ward,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  for  morí-  than  forty 
years,  and  previouslv  helongcd  to  a  grand-aunt 
who  lived  al  W'mdsur.  It  is  in  petit-point  in  silk 
on  fine  lmen  canvas  ;  in  sizc,  13J  in.  by  i<>  in. 
Althüiigh  ph'asing  111  íts  pivsent  faded  condition, 
its  colours,  tu  judge  from  the  unfaded  baek  oí 
the  work,  must  originally  have  been  rich  and 
glowing.  The  chief  feature  of  the  picture  is  a 
lady  standing  under  an  arch  of  flowers.  Shc  is 
in  a  low-i  ut  dress,  originally  crimson,  with  pointed 
waist  terminating  in  a  jewel.  Over  her  shoulders 
is  a  kerchief  secured  by  a  brooch  in  front,  and 
round  her  neck  a  string  of  pearls.  She  is  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  holds,  sceptre-wise,  a  large 
flower  in  her  right  hand.      lhis  central  feature  is 


flanked  with  a  recumbent  Iion  (on  the  Ieft)  and 
leopard  (on  the  right),  and  above  these  are  rocks, 
while  stili  higher  are  two  fantastic  castles.  On 
a  bine  tablet  on  the  castle,  on  the  right,  are 
the  Ietters  "  S.P."  Cióse  to  each  castle  is  an 
oak-tree,  and  skyward  there  are  birds  and  inseí  ts 
in  flight.  The  lady's  costume  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole  composition  leave  little  room 
for  doubt  that  the  work  dates  from  the  time  of 
Charles  I. 

Oíd  Castleford  Pottery 

To  tlie  collectors  of  oíd  (luna  the  beauties  of 
oíd  Castleford  ware  are  not  very  widely  known, 
and  many  are  not  able  to  recognise  it  when 
seen.       In   sume    cases    it    is   wrongly   classed    as 
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"  YVedgu 1"  by  dealers  and  others,  although  u  of  the  workmen,  whose  ñames  were  George  Asquith 

¡s  asserted  by  authorities  that  Wedgw 1  marked  William  and  Daniel   Byford,   Richard  Gilí,  James 

all  his  pieces.     Al   least    two  oi   the  pieces  shown  Sharp,   and    Richard    Hingham.     They   vven     íu< 

ni  the  colk-ction  (a   reproduction  of  svhich  is  lien  ceeded  by  Messrs.  Tavlor  &  Co.,  and  in   1854  by 

wen    ¿oíd   as  genuim    "  Wedgwood,"   and  Messrs.    Xicholson  &   Co. 
great  indignation  was  displayed  on  a  mild  protest  Dunderdalc's   Castleford    ware    was   one   of    thi 

being    oft'ered    ili.it    snch    was    not    the  case,  and  niost   beautiful  potterv  wares  ever  turned  out   111 

,i    scornfu]    reference   to    "  book    knowledge,"    as  Luropc.    on    accounl    of    11-    delicate    colour    and 

distingnished     from     years     of     trade     handling,  charm  of  form.     [11  its  day  it  was  verv  well  known, 

vouchsafed.  large    quantities    being    exported    between     170,0 

Castleford   potterv  was  established  abont    170,0  and   :82o  to  the  Continent,  and  for  a  shorl    tim< 

!'\    David   Dnnderdale,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  \<<  America,   and    the   writer   has   been   privileged 

finer  kinds  of  potterv,  especially  "  Oueen's  Ware  "  to    peruse    om     ol    the    original    book    catalogues 

and    "Black    Egyptian."     Mr.    Dunderdale    took  issued   by    the    tinn    tu   its    travellers,    containing 

into  partnership  a  Mr.  Plows,  and  in  1S03  the  firm  well-executed    illustrations   of    the    ware   on    sale, 

\\ .i~  I '.  Dunderdale  &  Co.     The  works  were  closed  ai  companied  by  dcscriptions  alternately  in  Englisli 

111   1S20,  and  .1   part  of  them  was  taken  by  some  and  Spanish.     Cream   ware  or   Felspar  ware  was 
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Sugar    ba- 

sins  with 
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with,   liuilt  on   very  similar  lines  to   the   teapots, 

and,  less  frequently,  cream  jugs. 

h  1-  stated  tliat  .i  great  deal  of  this  pottery  is 
still  tu  be  found  in  France,  Spain,  and  Russia, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  brought 
back  tu  this  country  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  ware  for  permanent  exhibition.  In  most 
of  the  provincial  museums  only  single  pirres  of 
Castleford  ware  are  shown,  which  leads  one  to 
the  impression  th.it  either  the  supply  is  not  very 
great,  or,  111   the  alternative,  that   the  interest   in 
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II  \  I   R    SHIELD,   PRESENTED  BY  CHARLES  II.    TO  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE    PAMUNKEV 


0  f  some 
v  1  r  y  fine 
specim  e  11  s 
presented 
by  the  late 
Mr.  Bovn- 
ton.ofBrid- 
lington. 

The  fruit 
dish  to  th< 
lefl  of  iln 
1 1  lustral  ii  m 

1  -  .1  very 
h  .1  11  dsome 
piece,  with 
p  i  e  r  c  e  il 
border,  and 
might  read- 
ily  be  taken 
to  be  Leeds 
w.i  re .  had 
it  not  been 
impres  s  1  • 
mi  the  back 
"D.D.  lV 
Co.,  Cas- 
tleford," 
w  h  i  c  h  i  s 
somewhat 
11  n  usual. 
.1-  a  great 
manv  of  the 
pieces  of 
Castleford 
w  .1  r  <■  a  re 
u  nmarked, 

except  for  a  number,  and  it  requires  some  little 
experience  and  handling  of  actual  known  specimens 
tu  be  able  to  identify  the  same. 

The  figures  on  the  ware  are  mostly,  if  not  all, 
of  a  classical  nature,  and  bear  .1  great  resemblance 
to  the  figures  on  "  Wedgwood,"  henee  the  liability 
to  confuse  the  two  wares.     Charles  Marshall. 

A  Shield  in  the  possession  cf  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society 

üxe  of  the  treasures  of  the  Virginia  Histórica! 
Societv    at    Richmond,    Virginia,    1-    an    English 


Vi 


silver 
riven 


irnameni 
bv  Charle: 


The  Connoisseur 

shield  (illustrated),  which  was        who  also    presented   this  powerful   Indian  queen 
I.  to  the  Oueen  of  the  Pamun-        with  a  silver  medal  and  other  grfts. 


1 


:HAINED    B1BLE    FROM    WHITECHAPE1 


^    "    P°WeríUl    IndÍan   tnbe    m    that,C°l0?y-         Thomas,  2nd   Barón  Culpeper  of  Thoresway,  was 


ln  November,  1679,  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 

The  decoration  of  this  shield  or  ornament  1-  cha-  L~ 

racteristk  of  the  píate  of  the  period  of  Charles  II.,         allowed  a  sum  oi  money  for  sundrj   glfts  to  th, 
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RATHER    MORE    TH.AX    HALF   OF    A    BOKHARA    RUG, 
ABOLT    100   YEARS    OLÜ 


Yo/tér\ 

(OHUQisseuR 


Notes 


THE     MIN'EK  S    TANKARD.     I/34~ 


Queen  of  Pamunkey  and  other  In.lian  chiefs  m 
that  colony,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description 
from  the  original  documents  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  and  now,  it  is  believed,  published  for  the 
first  time  : — 

I  in  'mas  Lord  Culpeper 
craves  allowam  e. 
November,     1679. — Presents    for    the    Iridian 
1  'i  ii"  es  m  the  Collony  of  Virginia. 
For   ye   O.    "1    Pamunkey,   bracelets   and 

necklaces  of  false  stones      {7     o     o 

For  the  said  Queen's  son,  a  pair  "I  pistola 

rii  hlj    inlaid  with  silver        ...  ...      [ñ     o     o 

Foi  making  several  robes  for  the  Queen 
oí  Pamunkey,  the  Queen  "I  Waonoke, 
the  Kings  of  Nazymond  and  Notto- 
wazes •;  i    i')     o 


Tho.  Townsend.         Mar.   Dan  y. 
1  _•   December   1679. 

And.   Newpori 

Roe.  Nott  [Deputy  "I  the  King'i 
( .ii-.it  Wardrobel. 


James  Smithesbey, 
Fur  the  Queen  of  Pamunkey  : — 

Five  yards  "I   scarlet  cloth  for  .1  robe,  at 

jos.    p.   yard £0   10     o 

Fi  'i  the  s  lid  Queen's  si  m 

Thrce  yards  "l  scarlet  cloth  for  a  coat  and 

breei  hes,  at  26s.  £  ;   18     o 

For  the  said  Queen's  Councellour : — 

Four  yards  and  a  half  of  purple  1  loth  for 

.1  robe,  .it  1  5S.  <  ;     7     '' 

For  the  said  Queen's  interpreter  :■ 

Three  yards  "I   grey  cloth  for  a   1  oa1   and 

breei  hes,  at  12S.  £1    16     o 

For  the  Queen  of  Waonoake  and  the  2   Kings 
..i   Nottowaze  and   Nazemond  : — 
Thirteen  yards  and  a  half  of  purple  cloth 

for  three  robes,  at   15S £10     1     6 


£2514     o 


James  Smithsby  (Smithesbey)  supplied  cloth 
for  the  "  chüdren  of  the  Chapéis  Royal "  and 
royal  liveries  generally.  He  was  also  entrusted 
with  the  oidor  for  the  valuable  present  of  divers 
rich  cloths  from  (liarles  II.  lo  the  Emperor  of 
Morueco . 
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i  >  wi  1 1    i 

I  i  luí  en  oi  Pamunkev .  Qw  en 

uaki      lx mi     -i   thc   Notli 
of   Xa/rim  un!  : 

i  :  mi  nn    velvet    i  ce!     \\ith 

i  i  ni  1 1 1  i  ■    . . .  ...  ...  ...  ...         |      'i 

I  ui    Un    Queen  ni    Pamunkej 

Making  an    I  ir  li;i  n   ge  iwn  ...  ...  ...      ío   io 

l  i  .i    Mu    i  Mu  ni    .     i  ii  munkej   -   >i  'ii 

|  lold  .mil     iKit  buttons  for  thc  coa  I    and 

bree,  lu's  ...  ...  ...  ...         r.    io 

I  ivo  oum  es  oi   gold   Un.  .id  ..    i  ■ 

WlLLIAM    TliKKl  Y 
For   Uic   Que.  n    ol    Pamunke)   -    ;on 

\    whiti     beave  i     li.n     with    a    gold    and 

silvc  i    I.iii.I        .  I      .. 

|.  HIN    1  lili  .    C    i    i  l  l  r 

Queen   ol    Pamunke;,  's   son      - 

\   i.,  li  sword  with  .i   gold  and  silver  l.ilt 

.mil   .i    i.il  -      i  abbard ¡  |     o 

WlI.l.IAM      I  I  \l  ■■  I  . 

•    i  luí  •  n  ■      mi 
A   belt   n.liK    .  mbroidered  mili  gold  and 

SllV(   1  ¡     IO 

Ni.  holas   Fi  i\\  m  s 

I  .i    tln    i  ni.  i  n  ni   Pamunkey  :■ 

I  ¡ght    \  .mi-    "i    purple    Manto    ti  i    line   a 

i  i  -      ...  ...  ...  ...      .  |      i 

Seven  yards  and  a  hall  ol  s>  .1.1  and  silver 

l.i ' ..   i.l.     íoi    .ni    I  iiili.m    L'.i  iw  ii.   a1    ios        .';    io 

I  bree  ells  and  a  quarter  ol  .  herr\   in  .1 

:■.  .ii      i"  Une  lln'  gown,   at    us.    ...      ¿i    m 
I'. .i    the  said   Oucen's  son 

I  ¡ve  yards  oi  sky  morella   taby   to   line  a 

robe,   .il    ios      ii    io 

For  the  said  Ouei  n  -  (  oum  ellour  . 

Seven   yards    and  .i    h  di    ol    s.  arlel    -h  .1 

loone  t. .  line  a   robi     al    =,-     ¿i    17 

tm    ihc    [nterpn  tci    to  thc    said  üuecn 

lln..    yards  and  a  half  ..1  scarlet  shalloone 

to   line it .   a1    js.  ...  017 


Qui 

and    a  half  ol 
shalloone  to  line  tlirec    robi      at  5       .         ,    1:     6 

Nicholas  [•"ownes,  the  royal  upholsterer,  vvho 
supplicd  thc  above  gifts,  covered  much  of  the 
furniturc  foi  VV'indsoí  Castle  for  Charles  II.,  as 
wcll  as  providing  liveries  for  the  guard  and  warders 
of  ilir    I  ..ni  r  ol   London. 

On  thissam asion,  Samuel  Mearne,  popularly, 

though  erroneously,  described  as  .1  practical  book- 
binder,  sent  out  for  thc-  use  of  the  chapel  of  the 
1  j'.vc tiht  of  Virginia,  "  a  Bible  royal  papeí ,  bound 
111  marble  leather  and  t,rilt,"  [6  15S. 

()  Common  Prayer-books,  folio,  gilt,  al  25S.  eac  h, 

14  yards  of  garter  ribbon,  at   2s.  bd.  .1   yard, 
i  1    is-. 

E.  Ai  1  red  Jones. 

A  Chained   Bible  írcm  Wbítechapel 

The  chained  Bible  and  desk,  illustrated  on 
page  40,  have  recently  had  their  history  recon- 
structed  111  .111  interesting  ni. muir.  When  tirst 
acquired  by  Mr.  L.  Gautier  (Casa  Rossa,  Glebe 
Place,  Chelsea),  no  whisper  of  their  venue  was 
fortheoming,  but  luckilv,  lus  suspicions  being 
awakened  by  .i  chance  slip  of  paper  found  sand- 

vviched    between    the    leaves    of    thc    t k,    their 

purchaser  was  able  to  trace  the  pieces,  ñrst  to 
the  Easl  End  of  London,  and  finally  to  the  parish 
church  ni  Whitechapel,  whence  they  were  taken 
many  years  ago  during  the  destruction  of  part 
of  the  11I1I1.  1  Iw.i  other  desks  for  chained 
Bibles,  but  of  different  formation,  fiave  also  been 
recovered,  but  some  carved  panelling  has  been 
quite  lost  sight  of. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  desk  shown  111  the 
ílhistraticm  is  pninuunccclh'  l:lciiiish  111  the  charac- 
ter  of  its  carving,  the  nature  of  which  tempts 
un.    to  assign  it  tu  the  junction  of  the  seventeenth 
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and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  volunte  itself  is 
earlier,  dating  from  1550.  At  some  time  or 
another  ít  has  been  bound  in  steel,  but  only  the 
front  cover  oí  this,  curiously  repoussé  with  figures 
of  Adam  and  Fvc.  lias  1  >, ■,  n  pivsrrved,  albeit  111 
a  much-corroded  condition. 

Circumstantial  evidence  as  to  the  correctness 
oí  the  date  assigned  to  the  desk  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Matfellon 
was  rebuilt  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  being  succeeded  by  .1  struc- 
ture  which  stood  until  i*7>  A  further  rebuilding 
then  took  place,  but  the  new  church  was  burnt 
dowri  only  .1  few  years  after  its  erection,  su  that 
yet   another  fane  liad   to  be  raised. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  June,  [649,  there  was 
buried  at  St.  Mary  Matfellon's  the  reputed  execu- 
tioner  of  Charles  [.,  "  Richard  Brandon,  a  man 
mit  df  Rosemary  Lañe,"  whose  skull  is  now  111 
the  London  Museum. 

The  Miner's  Tankard 

The  oíd  silver  tankard,  here  reproduced,  is 
curiously  interesting  in  view  of  the  recent  crisis, 
for  it  bears  an  inscription  which  expresses  ruggedly 
the  feelings  of  the  coal-miners  towards  the  owners 
of  the  colliery  in  which  they  worked,  and  inci- 
dentally  shows  how  the  miners  viewed  their  work 
in   those  far-off  days 

The  tankard  is  hall-marked  17  ',4-5.  and  is 
simply  but  perfectly  proportioned ;  it  has  a  cover, 
the  hinge  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  S-shaped 
handle  finished  by  a  ilat  heart,  and  it  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  period. 

But   the  chief  interest  is  in  the  inscription  mi 

the   tankard,  and  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

To 

Their  most  gentle  mistress, 

Rachel  Fenton, 

llii'  goodly  1  rew,  the  i  rew  called  colliers, 

Tin'  dirtiest   but   not   the  most   ungrateful  of  all 

cattle, 
And  now  in  high  spirits,  being  about  tu  be  turned 
mi"  .1  fresh  pasture  commonly  called  Bottom  Coal. 

Tu  her 
who    has   often    ram'd    their    Rops   and   whetted 
their   Whistles,    the   grim   sons    of    Pluto,    living 


always  in  greater  fear  ni  Thirst  than   Fire-damp, 

have  with  inimitable  politcness  and  address 

presented  this  nipperkin  ni  a  Tankard. 

An.    1735. 

The  miners  who  presented  this  tankard  were 
working  in  the  Yorkshire  coal-pits,  and  1!  is 
perhaps  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  York- 
shire  miners  of  1920  should  have  voted  agaii 
the  tragic  strike,  for  they  are  the  descendants  oí 
the  "grim  sons  of  Pluto"  of  the  tankard,  who 
111  [735  were  in  "high  spirits,  being  about  to  be 
turned  into  a  fresh  pasture,"  and  who  presented 
"  with  inimitable  politeness  and  address  "  !  (we 
like  this  phrase)  this  "  nipperkin  ni  a.  Tankard 
tu  their  "most  gentle"  owner. 

It  is  pleasant  to  picture  the  happy  incident  111 
the  life  of  Yorkshire  miner  and  owner,  as  revealed 
l>v  this  eighteenth-century  tankard. 

Three  Interesting  Dutch  Wall-tiles 

Although  nnt  a  collector  of  tiles  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  I  have  acquired,  from  time  tu 
time,  specimens  which  seemed  tu  me  to  possess 
a  defmite  interest.  From  these  I  have  seleí  ted 
the  three  Dutch,  blue-decorated  wall-tiles,  here 
illustrated,  as  meriting  special  comment.  Exami- 
nation  of  Nos.  _•  and  3  cannot  fail  to  elicit 
striking  comparisons,  not  only  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  execution,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  types 
depicted.  In  No.  2,  for  instance,  is  seen  a  lnsty 
fellow  wielding  a  pike.  His  habit  throughout  is 
strictly  serviceable,  the  trnnk  and  thighs  being 
protected  by  breast-plate  and  tass,-ts.  No.  3,  011 
the  other  hand,  portrays  a  more  dandified  per- 
sonage,    whose    dress    reveáis    a    studied    negligé. 

Note,  for  instance,  the  riding-1 ts,  one  of  which 

is  pulled  up  to  íts  full  extent,  while  the  other  is 
permitted  to  fall  ni  a  graceful  fold  about  the 
knee.  Both  tiles  are  said  lo  have  been  removed 
from  an  oíd  house  m  Bal  tei  sea 

Less  need  be  written  about  No.  1.  The  type 
shown  is  that  so  frequently  found  in  Dutch 
pictures  of  the  period.  Beyond  the  not  very 
material  fact  that  the  piece  was  purchased  in 
Kensington,  I  have  no  clue  as  to  the  place  whence 
it  was  taken.  -  F.  Gordon   R  >t . 
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IN   THE   SALE   ROOM 

Pictures  and  Drawings 

\n    importan!    piclurc    salí      including   .1    numbei    oi  On  Julj    [Jth,  a  panel  portrait  oi     I  & 111,  in  darh 

cari)    and    liistorical    portraits     t<»ik    place   a1    Sotheby's  coat    lined    with    fur,    and    red    tfeeves,    catalogued    a     b) 

(,n     [une     ¡;tli       (Uthough    Un     daj    commenced    impío  Vmbergcr,    i8J    ■     1;   in.,   madc    .,;,     and  two  portraits 

pitiouslv    with    uní)    luw    bidding     ¡1      ti  id)     i ¡i  e    "l  b)     Hoppncr   ol     Thomson    Bonar,     :y3         'i    in.,    and   of 

interesl     was    displayed     iintil    .1    granel    total    "i    nearl)  thc  son  of  thc      lid    VI:     Bonar.  29J    •    24Í  in.,    ¡,'336  and 

1  .     -  ,    wa  .    ir. 1,  lu  d    fur   ti        :  I         J  ln     tollowing  £22 s    rcspi  1  tively. 

figures  werc  noted  The  rcmaining  portion  of  the  Lord  Northwii  k  colleí  tion 


I  i,  ,   i,,    Scliool,    -       1  |""       Paii    ol      idi     panels   In  un   an  altar-p 
(formerlv  .iiinl.ul.il  to  nou    sel    in    <  íothii     ti. un.        Saints 

faddeo   G  iddi 


S1/1  FORM]  I-    1  l\N    .ir  I  'lili   1 


Panels  with      Late   E     \    Abb.  j  ¡  [yo 

.  uspedheads,         R    \ 
ea.  li 

\Iarcu      Ghecraerl       the      Ouecn    Klizabeth    (full-length)        Canvas,  Lord  Willoughby  de  1,950 

Y. .uir;.  1  , '.      55  in  Broke 

Catherine  Carey,  Countess  of  Xottingham  Canvas  ..  ,.  '=,<•<> 

So  ■    l5  in. 

Li.lv    Mi/.il.rth    Howard <  anvas, 

78  ■  50  in. 
I'.nil    Van    Sumí  1 ..  <  anvas,  ,.  ..  ¡  210 


11    J     Reynolds I  Ion     [ane  Sanford 

11    II     Raeburn,  .     [822...     Miss   1  In  istina   Thomson 


,..      r.  .11  Sanford 

(  anvas,         Ven.    I.    T     \Vhite-  -  1  

■  1    111  I  I.  .111-..  .11,       \rch- 

dei 1  1  . .ni. 'i 

bul  v. 


A    promineni    feature    ..I    the    Lcchlade  Manor  (Glos.)  of  oíd  master  drawings  carne  up  at  Sotheby's  011  July  jth 

¡ule,  held  during  June  b)    Knight,    I  i.mk   ,V    Rutlcy,  was  and  6th,  netting  a  grand  total  of  ¿5,321    los    fur  25S  lots. 

.,    panel    painting    b)     Meister    Wilhelm   of  Colognc,    The  The  raost  important  prices  wcre  ¿395  fur  a  sheet  o lies 

1     1»  i  11  thc  Temple,  14  x  9  in.     This  work,  which  (reproduced  by  the  Vasari  S 'ty.Pl    X.,  Xo    i.AandB), 

1 1.1. 1  ..    figure  ol   .1   saint   on   the   reverse,   and  carne   [rom  l.\    Benozzo  Gozzoli,  6^  x  ";  in.  (pen,  chalk,  et.  ¡10 

the   Xorthwick   collection,   scored    (588  for  Rebecca  leaving  the  Honit    oj   1    1    Pa¡  \    X    1  -   in  . 

\   Munllo,   Thc   Infinitan  II      liana  iG  by     Rembrandl      inscribed     in     the    artist's    own     hand 

írom  thc  Lansdowne  collection.  faikd  to  reach  its  reserve  with,  "  This  should   be   arranged   with  many   neighbours 

..1     ;.So    guineas,    uli.11    the    contents    ol     Rcigati     Prior)  who    watch    this    high    bride    depart  "     (pen,    sepia,    and 

werc  dispersed  during  thi    same  month  wash)     (Vasari    Society,     is1     Series,     l't      IX.,     í'.i;      i¡ 

Lord     Leighton  ei        Kiss,     i;l    ■     2  1  3    111      (H    \,  Xo.     17);     /J300    for    a     Sick    W ornan    i¡      Bea 

[«So),  was  Ih.I  up  to  /--,v   ios    a1    the    King   Street  rooms  atiendan!,    by    the    same,     |!  X  b¡    in     (pen    and      epia 

on    I jiUi       ü    carne   lie   late   Mrs    Greenfield's  ¿215    tor  a    l'iew  oj  a    Plain,   by   D    Cox,    to>   x    17S  in. 

pn.pert)        From   another    sonreí      a    drawing    by    Copie)  (water-colours)  ;    and     £205    foi     .1     Mead    oj    ,1    Boy    with 

li. Llm-.    Harlech   Caslle,    u>\    ■     ■  ;'.    in.,    secured       ¡99  a  plnnied  barette,   by    \    Watt,   ni,    5 !   X    1!   in      blacl     red, 

l)n  June  17U1.  portraits  oí  Aune  Hydc,  Diichcss  oj  York,  and  white  chalk) 
|S  x    i9Í  111..  by  Lely,  of  Chas    Chauncv,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  b\  Whc-n     thc    contents    ol     Wcston     Park,     Uerts,    were 

Reynolds,     1     ,        ;  ¡  l        :•■,    in.,    and    ..I    Maslei    Kennctt  dispersed  during    [une,  a  Portrait  oj  a    Man  in  blach  cloalt, 

Dixon,  by  Be.  che)        .    ■      ¡ol  m  .  se.  un  ,1   ¿294,   1  220  [os  ,  white  collar,  and  blach  hat,  holditig  ,1  pamphlet,  by  J.  Ver- 

.111,1   /  ;i  -,  ir  ,|i.  ,  1  ¡\  rh  sproni  k,  mi  t,  ,1   510  guineas 

mportanl    ,ah    w.is  lield  011  July  ist,  thc  lcading  ¿64    was   bid  at    Putti,  k's   on     I  un-     Ibth    for   a    palette 

lots  in  which  an    enumerated  belou  and    brush    11-,  ,1    by    Whistler,   and    presented    b) 
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/;/    the    Sale    Room 


\\:  1  IS1T. 

SUBJECT. 

SlZI!. 

1  l  u:\II  1:    (  IWNER. 

I'ri 

Rubens 

Adoration  of  the  Magi 

Panel, 
|.8>  61  in. 

Hon.     Mrs.    E.    M. 
Trolloj  >e 

£l     165 

Van    Dyck             

Margarel    Smitli.    m.    (ist)    Hon.    Thos. 
Carey;     (2nd)    Sir    Edward     Herbert, 
Attorney-I  leneral. 

80  ■    \gi  in. 

. 

A.  Van  di  r   Seer 

Conflagration  in  a  Dutch  Town  :   Winter... 

Pam  1, 

m!      n>!  111. 

'  i; ¡  js- 

Lely            

Van  Helmont,  the  Chemisí  (see  "  Current 
Art   Notes  ")• 

\7%>    lsí  in. 

Late  jth  Marquis  oi 
Hertford. 

1 

P.   Potter,    1646 

\   Farm  Scene   (Camperdown  sale,   1919, 
2,350  guineas). 

Panel, 
1  8  \  -   24  í  111 

Anón. 

£997  ios. 

G.  B.  Pannini,    1 7  ij 

Views    of    the     Interior    of    SI.     Peter's, 
Rome.      Pair. 

38J  ■  29  in. 

£367 

S.  Scott     

View  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples. 

Pair 
Sir  John  Thorold,  Barí  .  ol  Syston 

-•  ; '  ■    |t  \  in. 

i  os 

Reynolds,   1757 

[0>    _•  1  S   111. 

Late   Bishop   Thor- 

£225 ios. 

old,  of  Winchester 

Greuze 

1  ..1    1  ¡elle   1  Uan<  hisseuse 

1 7  \  ■   1 5  in. 

£1,050 

Romney     ... 

Kobert      R.iíkcs,     Founder     oí     the     lirst 
Sunday  School. 

29  ■  J4A  in. 

Gertrude,   Lady 

Thompson. 

¿157  I0S- 

Wheatley 

"  Sumiller  "  and   "  Winter."      P.iir 

\5\  ■  27J  111. 

Anón. 

/i,S37  ios. 

1797 

Winter  Fuel... 

¡9¿>   50  in. 

07,30 

1790      

Haytime 

l" '.      \n\  in. 

£-141 

Hoppner    ... 

[ane,    L.uU    1  »rde   (1773    1 S29) 

29Í  ■  2¡l  in. 

(      1  irde  Wilkinson 

£1,102    IOS. 

ll.in  iei    \1111  Seale,  w  ni  n  .1  1  hild  (mi  ither 

l'iJ.  -  38^  in. 

Lady  Evelyn  Listi  r 

£1,102  ios. 

oi    the   novelist  and   dramatist,   T.   H. 

Lister). 

Sir  ¡VI.    A.   Shee 

Mrs     Elizabeth    Prii  e,    11  .    Billington 

29Í  ■  2  1  \  i  n 

/241  ios. 

1-    |     Masquerier... 

( leñera]   Sir  Chas.   C  rosbie 

19J  •    ¡9i  111 

"   £252 

J.   W.  Chandler 

A  1  hild,  in  muslin  frock,  111  a  landscape, 
holding  crayon  and  sketch-book. 

29^  ■   2\\  in. 

Alloll. 

£i57  r°s- 

return  for  services  rendered  in   1892.     An  authenticating 
letter  accompanied    the  lot. 

Engravíngs  and   Etchings 

Although  mainly  composed  of  plates  by  well-known 
contemporary  etchers,  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell's  collection, 
which  appeared  al  Sotheby's  on  July  iitli  and  I2th, 
included  .1  Eew  oíd  master  engravings.  Principal  among 
the  latter  was  .1  complete  set  of  Dürer's  woodcuts,  The 
Apocalypse  o)  Si.  John  (second  edition),  for  which  £74 
was  paid.  A  set  (sixteen)  of  the  same  master's  Passion 
0}  /  ■  1  hrist  (Bartsch  3-18)  made  £50;  and  .1  second 
state  of  Rembrandt's  Jan  Latina  the  Eider,  ¿fio.  In 
the  modern  section  the  most  interesting  item  was  s 
second  state  (ol  Eour)  of  Muirlie.nl  Bone's  Great  Gantry, 
which  carne  from  the  artist's  prívate  collection.  ll 
fetched  £125.  A  number  of  Meryon's  etchings  were 
offi  1  I  'i  tlie  same  rooms  on  [une  2Sth,  when  22  • 
procured  .1  fourth  state  of  the  L'Abside  de  Kótre-Dame  ; 
£190,  ,i  fourth  state,  on  green  paper,  "l  L¡  Stryge  ;  £120 
and  £ioo,  third  states,  on  green  paper,  oí  Le  Petit  Pont. 

At  the  King  Street  rooms  on  June  2ist,  .111  ¡mpression 
ol  Ben  Ledi,  b)  D,  V.  Cameron,  realised  £220  ios  .  and 
a  mezzotint,  /  Boy  employed  111  Buvning  IVeeds,  by 
J.  Ward,  after  1  ¡    Morland,   £152   =¡s. 

Metal  Work:    Armour,  Silver,  etc. 

About  £11.283  was  realised  by  the  well-known  Beard- 
rúore  armoury,  which,  formed  early  111  last  century  by 
the  late  John  Beardmore,  of  U'plands,  near  Fareham, 
Herts,  was  iold  a1  the  King  Street  rooms  by  order  oí 
Colonel     11      Cary     Batten,     O.B.E.,    oi     Abbots    Leinh, 


Bristol.     Many  ol   the  1 -  have  been  exhibited  at  the 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  af  the  Bristol  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery  A  Germán  full-suií  of  armour,  with 
reinforcing  pieces  fot  the  tilt,  proved  to  be  the  clou  of 
the  collection,  íed  Iuiil;  i -1.17,0  It  ilutes  In.m  iuui  1300, 
and  its  borders  have  the  serrated  edge  characteristii  oi 
Un-  armour  made  by  the  armourer  oi  Augsburg  for  the 
court  oí  Spain  111  the  íoth  century.  Another  harness, 
ol  the  "  Greenwich  "  type,  circa  1580 
Certain  parts,  however,  did  not  beloi 
suit.  A  Germán,  late  íoth  century,  a 
,  iiru  lied  and  engra\  ed  with  Biblical 
scenes  (the  smooth  bore,  42  in  long),  \ 
for    '07--.     i»!    interest    as    being    prol 


went  for  1  1 ,051  - 
g  to  the  original 
quebus,  pri  ifusí  ly 
uní  mythological 
us  knocked  down 
ably    one    of    the 


n    shields    mentioned    m    the    1 
r>  iwer  oi    Londi  m   ni    1  547,   a   ciri  ula  1 
Eai  ed   with  twelve    iteel    embossed   plati 
Ule  shield,   which  1-   English  work,   abe 
ts   breei  h-loading    mati  hloc  k    "1  lonne, 


forty- 


■ntory  of  the 
ume  "  shield, 
aei  un  '1  £567. 
1  520,  retains 
.1-    pistol,    and 


peephole,  .<u<\  its  original  canvas  lining.  A  pan  oí 
soliereis  (Germán,  circa  1530),  etched  111  the  style  oí 
Woll  oí   Landshul .  netted   £31 5 

A  collection  oi  Román  and  Greek  coins,  "  the  property 
of  a  well-known  collector,"  realised  nearly  £1,888  for 
54G  lots  at  Sothebj  's  on  July  6th  and  7U1.  '1  he  highi  -i 
individual  price,  £105,  was  attained  by  a  didrachm  oi 
ferina  (Regling,  "  Terina,"  N'o.  21)  ;  bul  £oS  n 
for  u  tetradrachm  oi  1  ataña  (Var  B.M.  Cat.,  27  Licuí 
Sidney  G.  Rcilly's  (R.A.F.)  collection  of  Napoleonic 
coins,  medals,  and  decorations  was  sold  ai  the  sume 
rooms  011  the  1  [til  for  nearly  1  1.  ¡62  (276  lots).  1  .-1,1 
Milanese  coins    (doppia  and   5  doppia,   Auno    II.)  netted 
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W  franchi   pkcc  ol  Furniture,  China,  Obiets  d'Art,   etc. 

I  i    "  ■     .'I  . '   ! . .  1 1 1 1 .  ■  ■    '■  In  our  issue  for  ] iber  last,   ntributi 

Main     i ni"    ) silvoi     lia  vi     appcand    :i1  c  m,    \ i In    dispcrsal  al   i 

rrct  rooms.  bul  priority  mu  i  cd  tu  of  Ihc   furniture  frt  m   Kaynham   Hall     N'orfol]  n    ■ 

..   .        ng  to  thi     I  mke  ü(  Xnvci      :'      rhii       w<  re  ("  '1  lie   Ri  mam  c  oí  i  lak   I  urnilurc    '         \     i  qui  I 

mil    u p   un     |ul\     -til       Si  n the   cari ip].      ol  sale   ti  ok    plai  e  en  Jum     4lh,    whi  n  sev.  e  of  tln 

ilt    píate    ni    Ibis    pn,pcrt\     wen     maili     (oi      |cilm  I  nwnshcnd      hi  irlecn        cr.mi 

I  lolli  ..    Rarl   oi   (  lar.      who,   aftei    mam n   if..ji  lieb  I  he  da)    o  i ni  -  .1   «   lli  ;i   ni  mi  cr  of  1 

.     dauRlití  r  of  1  I,  ni  \    Caví  ndi  ,h     Duke  ol     á-wea      i  i         bj    Ral]  li  Woctl,  of  whieh  l  ■      i  .  '.  in 

'i  i  reati  .1    I  mke  of  Xtwcasth     "    i.|     high     impn  -   ,  ,|  "  ,    ,      ,  ,,   1  .    ,       .,  ciad 

and    Lord    Priv\     Seal     i  ,.■      i  i        Din   n  uv  1    mdli      ¡,'l.?o       a   "  Tob;        hcldiii]  lackfield  jug  ¡  nd 

ni of  the  Garlcr  wcrc    madi      lie  pitei  a   p¡]  c,    n  ¡   in.,   ¿90  ;    1  two  miniati 

un  iitioin  d,  uliu  h  uen    i  agrave  d  with  li      aim       i  d  fi  mili  nd   »•;  in..   ¿So   and    £70  apicci         l]      e  v led 

ciiiim  ctions       I  o  ni    huu    they    d.    i  i  ndi  d    lo    ¡lie    fe  inn  i  by  si  mi     Ral]  1.    Woi  ti    liguri      i  nd       roí  ■  ,   1 1.  .  .  1 

i.uin  i       '  nld    al     "  per    oz.."    a     paii     i  l     I hapttl  i  up,   cj»   m     (bi  lii  vid   to   be   un  qu hi       izi    .    fi 

ewers,       1    .ii     lngl  mar]     \ i    hcarl  M  j-  .     a    pair    ol    ligun         T)       1/ 

■  i   i  /     ii    dw  [.),   ieíehed  21  ;     pair  ol    plain  om     oi     [itpit, ,        ilh    I  ■    íc     and     I  i..-,  rf,  H  myrtssi  d 

t!     n  ni.     mal  ei       n    oz         dw  [.),    icios.  ;  "29    Ra      VY<  ,  ti,     Huí    li  ni  ,  nd    a     I  . 

anothi  .    pair,  in  arh     .imilai  .   .    ni     cliam      lis    I  luí    Rolle  -.  //■    n  ,/'      impn  -  .  .1    "    i  ;       ,    ¿(M       fhe  ivhii  1) 

i    ,    ,  ..  nkarel   and   eover,    ;¡    in    high,  followid    «hortlj    aftciw.'rds,     ncludcd        i    i     i     ctpticnal 

I        over   a    i    nqm  I'.  .1      in    a    heart  pieee  s.      I  II  partii  ulai   inte  n  <1   m  n  i         [Cth-c.  nturj 

(ido       [.(  ilivl        .-i      ;    a  pair  of  cups  and  covers,  >ji  in  iablí      with   independent  tops.   whith  liad  been' removed 

I       u       i  h.  dwi.  I.,    h  i  o      I2i   ib  in  ii     Un     Grca      H  di   at    L.n  nham        fhesi    tablí  s,  wliie  h 

i     tlu  ii  a<  'i \nni    Uvo  handli  ti  i  up,  i  ngraví  el.  were  similai    in   di     i  n     hai   n«    pierced  balusleí      upports, 

ig    othe-i     decoralions,    with    Ihc     Royal     \ini-.    in    a  bul  of  sbghtly  difkring  dimtnsicns,  mcasuring  respee 

rirctilai     medalhon,     beneatli     whieh     .       Un      inscripticn,  lo  1 ■     2  fl    f.  in.,  and  g  fl .  6  :n    x    2  ít    6  ii 

"    l'he  I.asl    l'rivo\    Seali    wch  bclong'd  lo  Kngland  befon  pul    up  tos. cr,   and  re-alise  d  the  not  cxc.  nm  el 

Un     l"ni mi    ol    ..i.  al     Britamc    nm  h    í,  oke     place    Ihi     lii  -i  a       lli;  In  i     priei  s    wi  re    rtached    bi     Un     Chippi 

nf  ib;    1707"  (I-I-oü     2  tlwl        12,         .     ,  kards,  lurniturc,   although  Hiere  can   bi    littlc  doubl    bul    what, 

n\  'ii    high    I >y  J .  1        d  i'  ■■'.     1  ...  ■  .        .1»!   1,  120      ,  liad   the  1 been  a  coal-striki    .11   progn 

■  mil    a    paii    ol    pilgrim-1 lis.     in'     in      high,    bj     John  Ihc    figures    would    haví     I con    derabh     augmented. 

1 -.i.     11 [jüS    tiz      i    tfwl.l,    n.is        \    furtlier  '   m     ommode,  4  ft.  S  in.  X   2  ft.  K  in.,  ivas  of  such  quality 

ni    ■!    [hi;     ,ale    will    be    found    undei    the    "  Objets  as  to  inspire  the  tioneers  to  dub  i     as  "  p.     ¡ibh    Ihc 

el'Art  "  headin»        Uiscell; i  sales  at  the  sam.    rooms  finest  ever  offered  for  sal,    "      !t  realised      i.goi 

includcd     Ihe    (ollnwing    ittms         \     plaii ibici     cup,  1  ft.  x  2  ft.   S  in     (very  similar  ti    one  from  Chi 

N'ork,    [Oeií   (2  oz     [,  dut.l,    [dos    per  oz    ;    a  cylindrical  C'.los.,  whieh  was  sold  at  Sothcby's    S*o\-embei    [2Íh.  1920), 

eastei      ¡,J  111     h     ' iS  (j=j  oz     12   thví  ),    1  ;os    ,    ..    plain  wei r    /  2, \    set    oi    thirteen    chaira   and     

.In  .1-2.  1.    1  ,  ;  ■      ¡o:     fi  dwl        <•■     ,    a  pair  of  plain  oval  from  the    Marble  Hall  was  knorked  down  for  ¿520  ;    and 

trenehei    ,all      by  1     Batt)     Ntweastle.  1712  (2  oz    l.Sdwt.).  a    pair    .1    Chinese-C'hippendali     lacquered    w    II    cabinets 

:6o     .    ;i  cin:ular  pair  east   witli  : ¡-piral  lint  ins.  b\    David  (black  and  gold),  5  ft.  X   .i  ft.  2  in,  for  íjfoo        lu« 

Willaume,  1701  and  1702  (o  oz    [^  dwi        1  ,  ,-    ;    a  teapot,  mahogany  hall  seat;     fifi     fi     11     long,  b)    Willian 

172.5   (12  oz     iS  thvt.l,    ii--,-    ;    ..    -in. .11   n  .ip,.i,   |.\     lames  who  designed  much  of  th.    furniture  and  fittings  at  Kayn- 

C.len.  Glasgow,  nica  1740  (f>  oz     1.5  dwt.),  220S.  ;    a  plain  ham,  netted  /21o  caeh  ;    while  a  chest  of  fine  cut  lm 

c.ream-jug,     ij.jj    (¡    tw      1    dwl.),     [oos.  ;     another,     1 7  ...  on  a  gesso  stand  by  Kcnt,  4  ft     ¡J  in.  x    1  fl     '  '     ;        cored 

:>■■  1         1  ...  ..    musían]  pol    with    gla  -      I  111  r,  ijoo  ;    and  .1   set   of    eighl    walnul    chaii  ..    ¡      , , 

1  .  .■  ■     ■-,  dwl        1  .'       .    anoth.  1 ,    1  ;  >  ;      ;  o       [dwl 

1  n.  .uní   ,1    l.  ii,,, i,     ¡1, 1     with   Hat,   picrctd  handles,  üther  properties  au ed  on    the  same  occasion  in- 

1     .        1   oz.    1      tlwl     .    n,,         In.     following  all   belonged  rhieled  th.    Llizabethan  roek-crystal  and  silver  candlestick 

to  the   I  .ni  ..1    Wilton,  and   were  sold  on   JuU    1  ,.l,        A  |tij  in.)    £720,  illustrated  in  The  Conxoissei-r  (Xovcmber, 

sel   ..1   four  table  eandlcstieks,    , ,'   in     high,    m;;.   maker's  [020)        lli.     propertj    ol    Col      I       (        vyshfort]    Sanford, 

W'l    111  . 1  li. -.ni  '  ;..../    -,  ,lwi   ,,   ,1,,-    ;   a  plain  tankard.  I    M.G      this  pieci    has  apparently  never  been  out  of  the 

<•]     '.i      liigh,     1...,.    in..!.,.'-    mark     Le      over    .1     branch  possession    ol    the    Sanford    famih        ll    wa      1   :liil    ted    al 

[Una    7. luí!,    |jo>    ;    another.  similar  but  larger,  Oj  in.,  South     Kcnsington,     [SO2       The    Lord    OTIagan's    - 1 

1 '.  ,  ■    makei    ,  mark    I  '.I     with   Ihre,     pellets  above     and  a  panel  til    Beain    ¡s  tapi  ;try.    ;i   x    2  -,  111     ¡11  gilí 

trefniland  two  jiellets  belnw  (2 Iwl        ,40;        inother,  a    child    íeeding    ehickens,    probablj     aftei    Oudr;       17S0, 

i)  in     hi  di     m-  1     niak.  1       mark    I  \\    oveí    ..   pi  llel    (ig  oz  was  anothei    notabl.    ...  m 

anoth.  1  ,   ...  arh      imilai    lo   the  foregoii  In  the  "  Silv.  1    '   -.    [ion,  ; 11  was  din  .  [1  ,1  to  Ihc 

in  ni.  -  m  ,   i'  aark  WII  ovtr  a  mullel     [9  07  Duke  of  Xewcastle      plati     whieh  c; p  at  King  Street 

i'  2  ¡  .         .1  mi  .1   llagon,    1  :'.   111    high,    [f,S.|,  maker's  on    Jul\     ,i!i        II,.    sale,    whieh   broughl    111   no   I.        than 

I     II  with  pellets  and  a  ciiiqucfoil,  in  a  heart   (67  oz  ;,,.......  I -.,   111.  1 11. 1.  .1   ..    few    fine  objets  dar!      tln 

"   tlwl        ioos       Sold    ".,11   .,1   "   .1    Dutcli    diiinei    servici  to   be   tlispersed    ol    the    lamous    Ho] lie.    ion,    formed 

with  reetletl  bonlers   iAiiistertlain      weighl     ;    ■  ,  -.  , ,/..   r.m  about  the  elose  of  the    [Sth  century  b\    the  well-known 

eolio  toi  .un  h,  11       I  In  ni.;-     II.  ...        the\     v,  n     .  -.:  ibited 
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al  Nottingham  in  186S  by  the  late  Mrs.  II-  1'  Hope, 
grandmother  oí  the  present  Duke  oí  NTewcastle  A 
Castel  I  )ur. inte  bowl  \\i\  in.  diam.,  4  in.  high),  bearing 
the  arms  oí  Pope  Jülius  II  ihk.1l'  on  September  ijiIi, 
1  508,  .'mi  painted  by  Giovanni  U  1  ia,  vase  paintei  "  the 
•u  .-.i  ,'ii.  .  ::  1  .i  ted  pie<  ■. "  acá  irding  to  1  ha  fiei  ■  ¡i  ■■.•  h 
edition)  -realised  £3,255;  a  Gubbio  dish  (11  in.  diam.), 
with  th"  "  Story  of  the  Prodigal  S  m  "  (obviously  inspired 
by  Diirer's  etching,  1495),  painted  by  M(aestro)  G  eoi  gi<  - 

ís.'i    0,520;  another    1   diam.),  "  Hermes  conveying 

to  Hecuba  the  commxnds  of  Júpiter,"  similarly  signed 
M.G.,  and  dited  1:522,  £1,627;  an<i  ■'  l'111'  "'  Chelsea 
vase  and  covers,  "Teniers  subje  t3,"  ni  m  high,  £1,557. 
The  Eollowing  were  Limoges  enamsls  : — Triptych,  by 
Peniciud  I,  s¡  x  15  in.,  £2,940;  oval  dish,  the  centre 
painted  with  "  the  Messenger  announcing  to  Abraham  the 
capture  oí  Lot,"  by  Jean  Raymond  (signed  with  initials 
beneath  a  crown),  2 1 1  x  isl  in  .  £2,415  ;  a  rose  water 
ewer  1  > v'  I(ean)  '  ourtois),  10J  in.  high,  £S6i  ,  two  plates, 
with  "Joseph  m.ule  Ruler  "  and  "  Pharaoh's  Dream," 
by  the  same,  7I  in.  diam.,  £819  and  £92  1  ;  and  a  plaque, 
"  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  by  Penii  iud  I      i  i  x    10  in.,  £735. 

Puttick  &  Simpson  offered  ,1  somewhat  unusual  lot  in 
.1  Kien-Lung  red  lacquer  bedstead,  7  f  t  9  in.  x  7  íí.  ;  in., 
which  went  for  £84  on  J un  ■  r  7 1 H  On  later  oci  isions, 
.t  Chippendale  mahogany  winged  booki  ise,  88  in.  wide, 
Eetched  £71  8s.  ;  .1  set  oí  six  Chippendale  chairs,  £68; 
a   hall   clock   by    Ralph   Mills    [Loiidim    fecit),    in   walnut 

marqueterie  case,    1 1    high,   £60   i8s  ;    two  Hamadan 

corridor  carpets,  [S  ft.  x  3  ft.  1  in.,  £48  6s.  each  and 
a  Coalport  dinnr  service  (226  pieces),  £75  t2s.  Miimc.i1 
instruments  sold  by  the  same  inm  included  a  violoncello 
by  Joseph  Guarnerius,  son  of  Andrea,  £130  ;  and  violins 
le  J  I '•  Vuillaums  (¿60  and  £46),  by  Nicolás  Am.ati  evo 
and  by   Ruggerius   •  £50 

Sir   Walter   Townley's    Persian   collection   appeared   at 

: 1  June  2yth  and    ¡oth,  securing  almosl   £6,01  ¡ 

for  ¡32  lots,  the  highest  individual  price  being  /  190,  bid 
for  a  Persian  MS.  containing  uve  books,  and  dated  i6í  1. 
rhe  famous  Storj  M  iskelyne  1  olleí  tion  ol  ancient  gems  — 
the  prop2rty  oí  Mi  W  E  \  1 1 1  •  .1.1  Foster,  at  the  time  of 
sale — was  sold  on  July  4th  and  =¡th  for  a  few  shillings 
under  £2,824  (33-1  lots)-  On  July  ist,  a  Chínese  glass 
pií  1  25J  x  i.il  in.,  in  üs  original  carved  frame,  ran 
up  to   £80  a1   the  -  ime  rooms. 

Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  dispersed  the  contents  ol 
I  hlade  Manor,  Glos.,  during  June,  obtaining  many 
interesting  prices,  anión:.;  them  £997  ios.  for  a  set  of 
eighteen  Hepplewhite  chairs,  and  £144  [Ss  Eor  a  Dr  Wall 
Won  ister  desserl  service  (34  pieces).  At  the  Reigate 
de,  a  sel  of  eight  1 8th-century  English  mahogany 
chairs  were  withdrawn  after  640  guineas  had  been 
offered;  but  a  Louis  XVI.  commode,  stamped  "  Conrad 
Ma  ni  er,"  1  hanged  h  mds  at    p  5   guinea  3 

\    few    good    prices    were    fortheoming   at    the   sale   at 


I  Langibb)  1    istle,  1  ondui  ted  by  Mi      1      Bi  i  Stanton 

£275  was  given  foi  .1  rosewood  cabineí  with  V'erni  VI;  .  in 
panels;  while  £135  guineas  purchased  twelve  Swansea 
dessert  plates,  probablj  painted  bj  Pardoe  júnior,  circa 
1826. 

The  following  lots   were  disposed  "I   at    King   S1 n 

June  joth,  under  the  tenas  ..[  the  5U1  Marquis  ol  Hert- 
ford's  will  ;  tbey  1  ame  Erom  Ragli  j  Hall  Ui  ester 
Suite  of  1  hippendale  mahogany  Eurniture  (six  pieces), 
>  ¡,255  pair  of  Oíd  English  lacquer  commodes,  r,  1  in 
wide,  £1,365;  another,  en  suite,  58  in.,  £819;  another. 
,!  ni  .  .  178;  a  Louis  XV  oarqueterie  commode,  56  in., 
stamped  J.  SchmitzME,  £6  ;o  .  a  small  oblong  marqueti  rie 
table,  2]  11.  £535  [os  .  pair  ol  I  hippendale  mahogany 
In  e  ii  reens,  1  he  S  ih  1  ba  nners,  23  x  22  in.,  £556  to 
pair  of  Hepplewhite  fire-screens,  the  Solio  banners, 
'I  X  22Í- 111  ,  £378;  and  a  Chínese  six-leaf  lacquei 
9  ti  high,  /  ¡78  1  rom  an  anonj'mous  51  urce,  .1  <  hippen- 
dale suite  of  nme  pieees  realised  £3,832  ios,  Belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  removed  from  Badminton, 
tilos.,  a  set  of  eight  oíd  English  lacquer  armchairs,  m 
the  Chinese-Chippendale  taste,  «as  acquired  bj  a  bid  ol 
£609;  while  a  pair  of  lacquer  china-cabinets,  50  x  20  in., 
in  the  sanie  taste,  made  £315  ;  a  lacquer  bedstead  111 
the  sane'  taste,  1  ;  i"  ;  two  oíd  English  lacquer  knee- 
hole  tables,  50  in.  wide,  £840;  and  an  oíd  English 
lacquer    commode,    4    ft.    8    in.   wide,    •  p-;      AU   these 

pieces     were    d rated     111     black    and     gold,    and    are 

illustrated  111  Macquoid's  History  of  Furniture.  A 
Louis  XVI.  commode,  (6  in.  wide,  stamped  "  J.  H. 
Riesener,"  (rom  another  property,  scored  £2,310.  On 
July  I4th.  a  Siena  dish,  [65  in.,  painted  with  Europa, 
etc.,  which  was  purchased  by  "  a  gentleman  "  111  Con- 
stantinople  during  the  war,  was  puf  up,  the  hammer 
falling  upon  a  bid  1  if  ¿"S19. 

Stamps 

A    PARTICU1  AKl.V    inti  Test  ing    stanip    sale    took    place    at 

the  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris,  on  June  _•  ¡rd,  when  the  world- 
famed  and,  reputedly,  the  largesí  prívate  philatelii 
collection,  formed  by  the  Harón  Philippe  Von  Ferrary, 
rommenced  to  be  dispersed  by  onler  of  the  French 
Government.  No  less  than  [,099,00o  franes,  exclusive 
of  tax,  were  required  to  purchase  171  lots.  A  vertical 
pair  ol  British  Guiana,  [S50,  2  cents  (blck.  on  rose,  on 
orig    ,    aroused    the    greatest    competition,    as    much    as 

210,000    lian,.,    being    bid.      iv>. franes    purchased    .1 

use, I  specimen,  probably  unique,  of  Hawaii,  1851— 2. 
■  cents  blue)  ;  ;o,ooo  Erancs,  an  example  of  Moldavia, 
i  a\  3i  par  (blue  on  bluish).  To  all  these  prices  must 
be  added  the   i  7 '.  per  cent.  Government   tax. 

On  the  previous  day,  £120  was  secured  by  Harmer 
Rooke  for  a  Greal  lint  un  £1  (brown,  overprinted  I  K 
Of&cial)  Stamps  sold  for  4  ¡o  and  upwards  by  Puttick  and 
Simpson  during  the  same  month  are  enumérate  d  below 


Wlll  RE    ISSUED. 


British  1  Imana  . 


1852 
1S56 


COÍ.LEC  riON. 


Imperf.  1  c.  blck,  on  magenta  .  bloi  k  ol  | 
large  marg.  ;    one  slightly  creased 

Imperf.,  4  c.  blck.  on  magenta,  large  marg 
dated  oblit    .    slight  crease. 


A  well-knc 
June   Sth. 


I  Confiuiied  011  avi/  fia. 
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I  '•  1 1 1 1  .  l i  an  a . 

Canadá  ... 


Xaples    ... 
\,  »    Britain 
Newfoundland 

\  i,i 

Roumania 

Switzcrland 


I  'RII    ! 


i.s-,j  \  ii.  ,i  h.  i .  1.1,  k    on  dcep  bluc,  small  marg.,      "A  well  known  <  ollector," 

-.  1 1  •  ■  1 1 1  thinning  .    unused      parí  gum.  [une  8th. 

is,i  |.,„|  papcr,   u.l    l.l.lv    ,    mi  slightl)    into      "  A  well-known  Collector," 

a1    i  ight,   luí!   marg.  on  3  sides.  |une   71  li . 

[S.(S  I  .11 l\    impí  1 !      ni     m  un    on   blue  paper  : 

.  rg,    marg    .     ílighl   oblit. 
1  S  |S  Farlv  intermcdiati  ,  id    red  on  blue  papel  : 

sli'ghl  .  rease  a1  comer  ;    large  marg 
■  -....    \,,x  \mu      '.  1, un.    e  blue  ;    cut  cióse  at  right,      Late  A    A    Cammell,    [une 

.1.  !.  el  al  top  :    good  col    .    <  lear  oblit.  2 1  ¡1 

191 ".i    Marshall    Islands.      Complete    unused      Late  A     \    Cammell,    [une 


1      i  i 


1  ,si  „ ,  1 

I  «5  7  I 

,  ;  (Sepl  )     S 


.1    mar! 


el   col. 


■d   ..1    top 


rl.  1 


Irr.in  Blightlj   \M.ni  platl 


d. 

A   well  km. un   (  olleí  tor, 
June  7th. 


■     111   violet,    '..I    on   half    i.l  .   unsevi  red 

pair.ic  tenant  with  pairoi  id  on  hall  id  . 

with   1.  .1  overprint  .    light   oblit. 
1858  Laid  paper,  27  paras,  blck,  ..11  rose  ,    large 

marg    ;    lighl   1  iblil    :    slighl  ly  1  hinned 
1S58  10S  paras,  blue  on  pink ;    large  marg.  a1 

sides  .    thinned  .    light  red  oblit. 
1S43  |  louble  Geneva,  5  +  5  c.  on  yellow  green 

minute  thinning  .   large  marg.  ;  unused  ; 

full  prum. 


-  ¡2 

(fio 

'  \- 

<  1  ¡2 

'  .- 

H 

I    ,0 

I  ,., 


Books 

Many  books  ..I  interest  and  valué  carne  under  the 
hammer  during  June  and  July,  while,  in  addition.  quite 
.1  large  number  oí  valuable  autograph  letters  and  docu- 
ments  changed  hands 

A  small  collection  of  books,  the  property  of  .1  lady, 
was  offered  af  Sothcby's  rooms  on  June  .i!h.  and  though 
consisting  of  only  twenty-three  lots,  .1  total  ..I  £1,337 
was  obtained.  More  than  .1  third  of  this  amount  was 
obtained  for  .1  magnificent  copy  of  Blake's  Songs  oj 
Innocence  and  Expericnce,  1789-94,  the  final  bid  for  which 
was  one  ..I  £510  ["he  11  1  water-colour  drawings  for 
Buckler  &  Chessell's  Castcllaied  Archilecture  oj  England 
and  Wales,  and  the  115  drawings  for  their  DomeslU 
Archilecture,   made  £150  and   £iSo  respectively, 

Perhaps  the  most  important  dispersa!  al  Sotheby's 
rooms  during  June  was  lli.it  ni  .1  collection  "I  printed 
books  .mil  other  rarities  formed  by  lli.it  omnivorous 
collector,  the  late  II  VV  Bruton.  Many  records  were 
made,  and  a  total  ..I  nearly  £8, 000  was  obtained,     Two 

Rowlandson  items  alone  1 luced    /2,10o.     These    were 

the  Euglish  Danc,  oj  Death,  containing  eighty-eight  of 
the  original  water-colour  drawings  and  nineteen  unpub- 
lished  drawings,  which  sold  for  £1,300;  and  .1  series  of 
drawings,  sixty  eight  in  number,  made  during  a  tour  m 
.1  posl  .  haise  to  Spithead  to  view  the  wreck  of  the  Poyal 
Üi  rg,  toi  whi.  h  1  Koo  was  gi\  1  n  "I  he  I  >i(  kens  items 
ils. 1  contributed  some  high  prices,  .111  unique  copy  ..1 
Pickwick  Papers  making  £910;  Sketches  bv  Bo:,  ¿210; 
Tin  Strange  Gentlcman,  £295  ;  and  a  presentation  copy 
of  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  Erom  Di<  kens  to  Miss  Fortescue, 
1  1  ;..  Mention,  too,  un. si  be  made  ..I  1  ruikshank's  /  aii  1 
Librai  v.  £120;  Bigland's  Glouc,  ,  ;  Mire,  1  791-1889,  £1  50; 
Grimm's  Popula)  Stories,  £100;  Kelmscott's  Chaucer, 
1 -....,   £132;    .in.l    The  Sporling  Reposilory,    1S22,      1     ¡ 


A¡    Messrs     Hodgson's    r ns    in    1  hancerj     Lañe,    on 

June  toth,  .1  presentation  copy  ..I  Goldsmith's  Traveller 
was  knocked  down  for  £185  ;  ,i  presentation  copy  of  the 
[793  edition  oí  Burns's  Poems  sold  for  /42o  ;  a  rare  tract 
of  Capt.  John  Smith,  of  Virginia,  made  £150;  and  £170 
was  given  for  the  first  250  plates  for  Audubon's  Birds 
,./  America. 

Early  111  the  month  of  June,  Messrs  Puttii  k  S  Simpson 
offered  .111  interesting  collection  of  autographs  collected 
about  .1  century  ago,  the  chief  Ítem  being  the  sign- 
manual  of  Mary  I.,  Queen  of  England,  for  which  ¡  54 
was  given,  Al  the  same  rooms,  on  the  1  => 1 1 1 .  .1  set  ..1 
first  editions  ..1  Joseph  (  onrad's  Works,  [o  vol  made 
M15  ;  Jane  Austen's  Sense  and  Sensibility,  1S11,  and 
Pridí  and  Prejudice,  1S13,  wen!  for  £jS  and  '  ;N  re- 
spectively ;  and  .1  first  edition  ..1  /'  Pa  .  in 
parts,  realised  £175.  Other  notable  items  were  Dick- 
ens's  1 ".i.'V  oj  Two  Cities,  111  parts,  £55  ;  Egan's  Finish 
to  Life  in  hondón,  £73;  Carey's  Li]\  in  Paris,  ¿46; 
Combe's  Toui  oj  Dr.  SyntaA  througli  hondón,  £42; 
Alken's  Idea  r,  £260  .  and  Smith 
Virginia,     £70 

The  sale  concluded  with  a  number  ol  Persian  MSS., 
the  property  ..l  the  Nawab  Bahadur  of  Murshidabad, 
Amur-ul-Omra,  K.C.S.I.,  K.(  V.ü  Six  ol  the  MSS. 
produi  .  .1  ..  total  ..1  £368,  the  1  hii  1  b.  in;  oni  executed 
k\      \ii    Mohammed,   circa    1451,   which  ni.uk-   £90. 

A  further  selection  of  the  famous  Vates  Thompson 
MSS  and  earh  printed  books  was  offered  at  Sotheby's 
..11  June  22nd,  consisting  ..I  sixteen  MSS.  and  fifteen 
bookí  1..1  vvhii  h  the  remai  kable  total  "l  ;  tS,02  1  was 
obtained.  Five  items  attained  the  dignit}  ol  foui  figures, 
the  iln.  I  being  .1  very  early  I4th-century  Lancelot  du 
Lac,   111   3    vols  .    whi.  h    n  alis.  .1    -  1,500. 
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FRANS    MERCURV    VAN    HELMONT 
8Y    SIR    PETER     LEÍ  Y 
ln   thc  National  Oallcry 


j&JHOissajR 


A  L»ly  for  tile  National  Gallery 

Theke  are  two  chief  types  oí  Lely  :  the  Hampton 
Court  "  Beauties  "  represent  one,  the  Greenwich  Admiráis 
the  other.  l)i< ■  Eormer  are  painted  with  as  delicate  and 
finished  a  technique  as  one  could  wish — silken  stuffs, 
fruit,  and  perfectly  personal  skin  are  handled  with  appro- 
priate  subtlety.  The  best  of  the  Admiráis,  un  the  othei 
hand,  ari  painted  ruggedly,  with  equally  appropriate 
technique,  lie'  portrait  oí  Van  Helmont,  just  acquired  by 
the  National  <  lallery,  is  of  the  latter  type.  It  sync  hronises 
with  both  "I  the  series 
named,  belonging  to  the 
nnd  or  later  [66o's  ll 
is  just  the  kiml  ni  Lely 
the  Trustees  should  have 
got,  in  th.it  it  shows 
the  master  on  his  best 
l.\  el,  a1  .i  pit(  h  where 
he  fully  holds  his  own 
even  in  the  National 
Gallery.  At  his  best, 
Lely  was  as  fine  a 
tei  Una  ian  a  -  Van  1  lyck, 
and  in  this  Van  Helmont 
he  is  Van  I  >\  i  k's  equal 
.is  regards  (  harai  ti  risa- 
tion.  Tli.it  is  tu  say, 
he  renders  his  sitter's 
somewhat  harsh  and 
sinister  personality  quite 
as  impressively  as  the 
Fleming  woul  d  h  a  \  e 
done.  Frans  Van  llel- 
mj  nit    son  i  'I  the  famous 

|  i;  Van  Helmont,  the 
Chemist  and  ph)  si.  i.in 
luid  a  varimis  reputation 
in  his  day  ;  lie  practised 
alchemy   .uní   metaphy- 

-n  -  .nal  d.ililili  d  m  the 
oeeult.  His  patroness 
.uní,  ,i|i]>. muí  ly,  ili-i  iplí 

was  Anin  Fine  h,  Ci  uin- 
tess.it  (  Conway,  i  il  Ragley 

Hall.  For  her  he  edited 
a  work  un  the  /  ransmi- 
gration    o]    Souls,    and 


PORTRAIT    OF    I.AUREt- 
ASCR1BED    TO    ROGER 


performed  another  service,  as  is  inscribed  on  the  por- 
trait. When  she  died,  her  husband,  Lord  Conway,  was 
m  Ireland,  and  to  preserve  her  body  till  his  return, 
Van  Helmont  treated  it  with  spirits  ni  wine,  covering 
the  coffin  with  ul.iss  She  died  February  23rd,  1678,  and 
was  buried  at  Arrow,  April  17U1.  1679  Dugdale  -11 -mi 
edition.  vol.  ii  .  page  851  records  tlns  111  lns  Warxvickshire. 
lln-  Conway  estates  passed  t.i  the  Seymoui  family,  and 
with  theni  Ragley  and  tliis  portrait,  which  carne  uji.it 
Christie's  mi  J  u  1  y  ist 
i  see  "  1  n  t  he  Sa  le 
Room  "),  with  other  ol 
the  Marquis  o  f  Hert- 
ford's  p  ic  t  ures  I  he 
pi  irtrait  measures  4  -  y  >" 
bv    íQÜn       C.H.C.B 


Other  Interesting 
Additíons  to  the 
National  Gallery 

A  short  time  ago  one 
of  the  most  famous 
pie  tures  m  England 
passed  to  an  Anuí  u  an 
owner.  This  was  the 
Bai ,  hanal,  or  Feast 
llií  G  od  ;,  a  t  Alnwick, 
begun  by  Bellini  and 
finished  by  Tifian,  as  a 
companion  picture  to 
his  still  more  famous 
B,u  1  luí:  iiml  Ariadne,  111 
tía-  National  Gallery, 
and  the  two  similar 
1  ,1  a  v  .1  se  s  at  Madrid, 
These  works  .1  centur) 
later  (lid  mueh  to  form 
t  h  e  sty  I  e  oí  Nicolás 
Po  us  s  1  n  ;  indeed,  a  1 
Edinburgh  there  existed 

a  lull-si/c  ,  1  ipy  by  l'i  iUS- 

si  11    o  I    the    Alnwick 

!"< This  copy,  by 

the  U  1  mi  ness  of  the 
Trustees  oí  the  National 
Gallery  oí  S.  otland,  has 


ROIMí  IN  1 
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The  Connoisseur 

iiou  b.-en  deposited  on  loan  a:    ["rafalgai  Square,  .mil  mil  "l    meril    were  Miss  Fairlie  Harmar's  \  igi  irouslj    handled 

be    on    viev,    thcrc   in    Ri i    \\        \u    illustrated    note  The  Sideboard,   Miss   I'.   Q     Henriques's  Still  Lif,     . 

.ni   the     Vlnwick   picture  appeared    in    Im     Connoisseur  China  Figure,  and  Miss  Emilj   i  i      Silva  and  Bine. 

(February,    i  >  •  i  7)  ' rail)     peaking    however,  the  landscapi   and  marine 

Millais's    portrail    -l    his    fricnd,     \Irs     Louise    Joplíug  painters    made    the    bravesl    displa)        [Two   01     1 1 

(Mrs    foplin;  Rowe),  painted  in  1 S79.  has  been  presented  Mi     J     McBey's    icenes  broughl    pencil  to  catalogue,  the 

nal  Gallen    l>\    Mi     Lindse\     |opling,  and  is  pick    oi    them    being    probablj      I     Towi     ii     Sf  1 

11  iw  liuim  111   Koom   \\l  I        Is  stntcd  in  oui    [ulj    issm  atmosphcrii  .  heat-dreni  lied  glimpse  ol  towi  1  ;  and  domes 

this    lim     work    was    recenth     exhibited    al     Kensington  vvith  a  dusty  huddle  oí  hooded  cari     lorming  a    note  oi 

I..V.11   l-I-ill  untlfi    the  auspiecs  ol   the  local  (    mimiltee  oí  intcresl     111     the     »round       Sundown,     Ardtornish      a 

1  ¡vi,     \n  liarmon)     in    brown,    ycllow,    and    bluí      bj     Mi     D    V. 

(  ameron,    and     Arrai      ilawdwy      an     almosl     iridesi  en1 

Grosvenor  Galleries  ¡plendour  of  subtly  blent  hues,  bj   Mi    (     H.  Collins  Baker, 

Thií  third  exhibition  of  the  new  series  at  the  Grosvenoi  «-ere  cach  specially  noteworthy  in  thcii    respectivi    n 

Galleries     (51a,    S'ew    Bond    Streel     \\    l)    reverted    to  the  Miss  Alice  Fanner's    Yachls  racing  in    h,    Dow,        an  able 

iv|.     oi    thj   iirst,   though    withoul    attaining   an   equall)  and  vitalistii   picture     liad  the  honour  oi  being  thi    bi    1 

liigh   standard       roo   many  ol    tln     pictures   recalled    the  seascape  in   the  collection  ;    while  mention   must  also  be 

proverbial     "  cúrate 's     egg    '    -lacking,      •       Mi      George  made  ol   Very  Earh    Uon  :,  a  conventionalised 

Mu.ire     lid    .omewhere,  "  unisón  and  totality  of  effcct  "  bul    suggestive  work  b)    Mi      \     Gwynne-Jones  ;     1 

1,, 1    the  display  to  be  entireh    succcssful   írom  an  artistii  and  ümoke,  an  impression  b)    Mi     \    S1     John  Partridgi 

Atandp  lint       Not   even   Su    William  Orpen's  composition  Tin    Holiday  Hoitse.  .1  sketch  b)    Mi    1  harles  Sims  ;    and 

cilled    S    ¡ring    \  .  .    Seed  foi    the   Board  of  Agricultun  and  Tin    Landslip,  rather  reminiscent,  in  its  richh  variegated 

Technica!  Instruclion    fo>    ¡reland  ■  in   be  exempted   írom  hues,  oi  some  Eastern  shawl,   b)    Mi     Alfred   Hayward 
this  stricturc.      Had  it  not  been  the  centre  of  something  In  the  drawings  section,  one  is  tempted  to  award  the 

suspiciously    resembling    .1     cause    célebre,    this    painting  palm  for  a  figure  study  to  Miss   E    Grangei    rayloi     and 

would  probably  have  drifted  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  for    .1    view    to   Mi      |     Frederick     Wilson  :     the   former's 

works       Exhibited  at  the  N'ew   English  Art  Club  in  [91  ;.  Study  "I  Sleeping  Girl,  though  little  more  than  a  "  Mote 

u    u-as  purchased   foi    tln    National   Art  Gallery  "1  South  being  executed   uuh   marked    »ympathy  and  refinement, 

Australia,    where,    howevcr,    il    dx>s    not    seem    to    have  and  the  latter's   Liverpool  Street   Station,   June,   i,,ji.  re- 

elicited   the    unqualified   approval   ol    certain    visitors   to  vealing  a  decisión  and  a  strength  of  tone  more  common  to 

th.a  institution,  one  of  vvhom  actually  went  so  unpardon-  works  ol  the  oíd  water-i  olour  school  than  the)  are  to  da) 

abl)  íai  as  to  defai  :  portions  of  the  composition.      Finally,  The  following  drawings  were  all  ..1  i„teri  st        II       ' 

il,.  artisl    1   msented   to   take   back  the   picture,   sending,  U'ales,  b)   Mi    Sidne)    Evans;    Tln    I  <      1       Manningtree, 

in   exchangj,   .<   versión  ol   his  portrait   ol    Marshal   Foch  b)  Mr  \V   P   Robins      TheOah  Wood,  Ludlon    bj  Mi    A   E. 

"  Sowing   the   Seed"    1-  an   allegory,   or,   morí'  correctly,  V'okes  ;     I  In    Villa    'Medid,    Rome,   and   Alterations  "I  the 

,   jatire  which  would  be  more  appropriate  to  the  cartoon  Piazza    Venezia,    Rome,   by   Mr     Muirhead   Bone  ;     R    1 

page   ol    .1    magazine    than    to   .1    painting    intended    for  by   Mr.   W.  T    M     Hawksworth  ;    Lady  playing  a  Cuitar, 

permanenl    dei   irative   purposes       [1    1-   not    vvithout    fine  by    Mi     Augustus   John;     Tln     Temple   oj    Pallas,    Rome, 

passages,    the    two    figures    of    little    long-bodied    babies  and    The   Forum,   Rome,  by  Mr.  William  Monk  ;    Head  oj 

I,  11,..   poetii  dly  imagined  and  abh    expressed;   but  mosf  a  Girl,  by   Mr    Georgí    Clausen  ;    Landscape  neai    I        b) 

other  portions,   such   as  the   gauchely  sentimental  coun-  Mr     David    Muirhead;     and    Dark    Days    in    Ireland,    by 

tenam  ■  "I  the  nude  girl,  or  the  c  ixii  iturish  effigy  of  the  Mi     \    Si    John  Partridge       F.G  k 
red-be  ird  'd,    blai  k  .  loaki  .1   man   in  the  background,  are 

altogether   too   "  clever  "    to   be   convincing.  The   Modero  Art  Scciety 

Several   well-known    painters,    including    Mr      augustus  Ii    is  a   matter   for  the  conscience  oi   the   Modern    \rt 

fohn    (111   his   oil   sketch   oi    Two   Romany    Women),    were  Societj    to  decide   whether  il   was  completeh    justified  in 

represented  by  strictly  mediocre  work.      Exceptions  were  arranging    an    exhibition    "l    Austrian    etchings   and    en- 

two  malo  portraits  :     Mr.   Oswald    Birley's  Lt.-Col.   Colín  gravings    when  so  many   British  artists  are  experiencing 

Can     '    "   and  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot's  Man  in  black  and  white,  the  pinch  oi   necessity.     The  mosl   cogent  argument  pro 

the    latter    of    which    was    previouslv    exhibited    at    the  the  scheme  seems  to  have  centred  in  the  theon   that  our 

Modern   Portrait   Painters',   but   which  thoroughly  repaid  own  engravers  would  benefit  b)   the  interchange  oi  ideas 

renewed  inspection       Mr    Birley's  dignified  and  scholarly  thus  afforded   to  them      The  exhibition  which  «.1-  held 

perform 1    was    cntirelv    íree    from    that    banal    repre-  at  the  building  of  the  Medici  Society  (7.  Grafton  Street, 

íentation    which    oft'ends    the    eye    m    numerous    "  khaki  W.i),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Friends'  Relief 

portraits,"  the  1   iloui   ol   the  unifomi   being  treated  with  (  ommittce,  contained  some  excellcni  work,  and  thoroughly 

,i   ,  ,,,    discretion  repaid  the  trouble  .,1   .1   visit,   but  one  doubts   whether  it 

Practicall)  tln   solé  subject  picture  deserving  favourable  transcended   the  efforts   oi   our   own    men       Leo    Frank's 

inniinnl  was  The  üood  Samaritan,  by  Mi     Vivían  Forbes,  Landscape,  vvoodcut   in  colours,  although  rather  imitativi 

which,  ií  not  crownedby  complete  successin  the  execution,  of    .1     water-colour    drawing,     was    .  1  ItI >"    coinposcd    and 

was    neverthcless    iuvested    with    .1    spice    -l    originality.  carried  out,   «luir   Jakob  Glasner'í    The   Perron,  .1   study 

The  same  artist's  ¿7i7/ /.(/<  (.Yo   :)  embodicd  a  remarkably  in   Un-  ame  médium  ol   sunshine  and  shadow     «       par 

veracious  piece  of  painting  in  the  portrayal  of  a  dish-clout  ticularly    limpid    m    its    tones       Effectivi     etched    figure 

cast  across  a  chair-back      Other  stül-life  or  flowei   pieces  subjeets  by  1  Iskai    Stoessler,   and   some  street    scenes  b) 
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Max  Pollak,  at  once  more  sympathetii  and  less  pretentious 
ili.m  some  of  the  same  artist's  pi  rtraits  oi  dancers,  were 
;>  ls<  i  notable. 

Reproductions  from  Mr.  Munnings's  "Belvoir  Hunt" 
Pictures 

The  conspicuous  success  attending  Mr  A   J.  Munnings's 


else  seems  to  be  known,  was  apparentlj  the  m. 
i  hargí  d  to  con\  e)  to  R.  une  in  i6¿6-;  I  he  1 1  ¡pie  portrait 
of  Charles  I.  by  Van  Dycl  non  in  thi  S'ational  Gallerj 
(rom  which  Bernini  made  his  bu  i  ol  the  King,  uln,!i 
unfortunately  perished  in  the  fire  .1!  Whitehall,  as  Mr 
l.i.iii.!  t  us1  has  shown.  But  the  "  head  and  busto  of 
Mr.  Baker,  in  white  nuil. Ir,  by  <  avalier  Bernini,  '  .  une 
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exhibition,  at  the  Alpine  Club  Gallery,  ..I  "  Pictures  ..1 
the  Belvoir  Hunt,"  has  inspired  Messrs  Frcsi  &  K.  .  ,1 
l.t.l  (Albanj  Court  Yard  Piccadilly,  and  3,  Clare  Street, 
Bristol),  to  issue  a  set  of  colour-facsimiles  after  some  of 
the  most  popular  subjeets.  The  selected  comp.  itions 
are  four  in  number : — Tafting  Hounds  to  Covet  Tin 
Belvoii  Hunt;  Horses  Exercising—A  Decembei  Morning; 
A  Hunting  Morning  at  the  Kennels;  and  The  Belvoii  Point- 
lo-Point  Meetins  on  Bmrowby-Hill.  It  is  anticipated 
tli  .t  the  set  will  be  ready  for  issue  111  November.  The 
extraordinary  vitality  of  Mr  Munnings's  conceptions,  and 
the  remarkably  vigorous  technique  with  which  he  has 
expressed  thi  m,  should  ensure  an  international  popularity 
Eor  Messrs  Frosf  &  Reed's  plates,  which  will  themselves 
doubtless  display  the  taste  and  veracity  tI1.1t  one  is 
ai  1  ustomed  to  assi  ciate  with  this  firm's  pn  ductions. 

A  Bernini  for  the  Nation 

Ai  the  Beau  Desert  sale,  the  Victoria  and  Ubert 
Museum  acquired  the  very  beautiful  and  interesting  bust 
of  .111  Englishman,  Mr.  Baker,  by  Bernini,  which  is 
probably   the   only   authenticated   example   of   his    work 

"i  marblt tside   Italy,   excepf   the   - ptuous  portrait 

oi  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles.     Mr.  Baki  r,  oi  whom  nothing 


mto  the  possession  "1  Sir  Peter  Lely  during  the  sculptor's 
lifetime,  and  figures  111  his  catalogue  \t  his  sale  in 
1682,  two  years  after  his  death,  it  was  bought  by  the 
Earl  oi  Kent,  and  it  maj  be  traced  through  a  long  line 
of  illustrious  English  collectors,  including  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  Lord  (  owper,  down  to  its  lasf  owner,  Lord  Anglesey 
II.  rací  Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotes,  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  bust.  then  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Royston 
(afterwards  the  second  Earl  ..1  Hardwicke),  stating  th.t 
it  was  reckoned  preferable  to  that  of  the  Km»  "The 
hair,"  he  writes,  '  is  ni  prodigious  quantity,  and  incom- 
parably  loóse  and  fine;  the  poinl  band  very  fine.  Mr. 
Baker  paid  Bernini  an  hundred  broad  pieces  for  his  l.m 
for  the  King's  Bernini  re  ceived  a  th.  >us  ind  R.  .m  m 
crowns." 

The  acquisition  of  this  bust,  hítherto  almost  unknown, 
is  ..1  the  utmost  valué  for  students  oi  art  111  this  country. 
Few  would  now  deny  the  extraordinary  power  shown  by 
Bernini  in  his  portrait  busts  ,  and  ii  in  his  head  of  Inno- 
cenf  X.  at  Rome  he  challi  nges  and  sustains  a  comparison 
with  Velazquez,  in  this  brilliant  portrait  of  an  Englishman 
ol  the  time  oi  (  harles  I  he  shows  himself  a  formidable 
rival  to  Van  Dyck  1  n  his  own  ground  The  bust  is  now 
temporarily  on  view  between  the  pillarsof  the  Central  Hall, 
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facing  the  main  cntrance  ol  thc  Museum  ;  ¡t  stands  on 
.1  handsomc  English  pedestal  dating  from  the  middle  of 
thc  cightecnth  i  cnturj 

The  late  John  Ernest  Broun,  R.B.A.,   1862   1921 

I.iki  liis  fathi  r  (the  late  John  N'eedham  Br<  un,  othei 
ivisc  known  as  the  Dui  di  Vitry),  Mi  I  I  Bri  un,  the 
portrail  painter,  who  died  on  Jutj  Sth,  a1  rollington 
II.. n-.-.  lollington  l'.nl,  ii. .1  .i  íoreign  titlc  th.it  ol 
(  omte     | ...  1 1    de    l'Hopital       Born    on     Novembcr    -.';th. 

isi.j,  J     I-     Brcun  went   first   to  a  London  privati    -■  I I, 

.ui.l  thence  to  study  arl  at  South  Kensington,  wherc 
he  won  .i  bronze  medal  for  drawing  from  the  mide  \\ 
thc  Roya!  Va.l.iuv  Si  hools,  he  carried  ..II  no  less  ih.ni 
(..ni  ol  the  highest  silver  medals  offered  for  portrail 
i  ■  ■  1 1 1 1  iii-  .uní  best  copy  ..l  an  oil-painting  (iSSi),  second 
bi  -i  drawing  from  the  muir  (18S2),  and  best  "lite"  draw- 
ing (1884),  ni  addition  to  an  extra  medal  avvarded  foi 
.1  painting  ol  the  nude  (1884),  and  a  first  prize  ol  ¡  ,- .  foi 
the  besl  sel  ..1  six  drawings  from  the  undraped  figure, 
two  years  previously.  By  this  time  ln-  was  already  .1 
London  cxhibitor,  having  made  his  public  debut  111  1879. 
ln  [8S2,  his  Head  of  a  Persian  secured  a  position  at  the 
Roya]     \.  ademj  ,    to   whii  h   he   1  ontributed,   on   and   ..ti, 

for  , siderable  period.     He  was  then  already  ensconced 

111  his  studio  at  |,  Greek  Street,  Soho  an  address  which 
he  retained  to  the  last,  ln  1892,  the  Paris  Salón  1  onferred 
a  gold  medal  on  his  picture,  Cold  Steel,  vvhile,  111  [S95, 
thc    Royal  Society  of    British   Artists  gathered  him   into 

itS     |..|,1 

Mr.   Breun  also   exhibited  at   the    R.I.,    R.O.I.,    Livi  r 

I I     Glasgow,   and   at    the    R.H.A      Among    many,   the 

portraits  paintcd  l>y  him  oí  well-known  persons  were 
Mal  -Gen  Sil  Redvers  Hulla  (1S85),  Earl  o)  Stamford  (1896), 

l>>     II".    G.   Grace,   Adelina    Patti 1    Princ,    ;    Victoria 

oj    [Vales. 

Thc  Society  ol  Pewter  Collectors 

The  following  account  of  thc  S. ..  iety's  summer  mceting 
is  contributed  by  the  President,  and  gives  .1  resume  ..1 
what,  to  those  who  were  able  to  1»-  present,  will  stand 
out  as  two  red-letter  days  111  its  ann  il 

"The  summer  meeting  al  Taunton  (on  fuñe  20th), 
ni. 1  Un  subsequent  visit  to  Bristol  ..n  the  2ist,  were 
ni  the  ni. -1  enjoyable  description  The  Londoners, 
Messrs  Churcher,  Cooke,  and  Veates,  found  Messrs 
Bradburj  ,  (  harbonnier,  and  Major  Ki.  I,  irdson  already 
at  Taunton,  and  were  joined  .it  the  Museum  by  Mr 
Herbert  Bolton  (Director  ..I  the  Bristol  Museum)  and 
Mr  1  ottcrell.  Mr.  St.  George  Gray,  the  (  urator  ol 
the  raunton  Castle  Museum,  had  made  every  arrangc- 
ment  for  their  comfort,  and,  with  Mr  Charbonnier, 
affordi  a  evi  ry  fai  ility  for  viewing  the  fine  Charbonnii  r 

.  .  .11.-.  tion,   .ni.l    the   other   pewtei    spc -ns,   at    .  lose 

.  |ii.i  rters. 

'  \t  ,ix  ...  I...  I:  the  busim  ss  meeting  ol  the  S01  iet\ 
was  held  a1  the  1  ountj  Hotí  I,  after  vvhi.  h  thc  follow- 
ing  members  and   friends  dined  together        Mr    \\     G. 

'  huí.  h.  r,  l'i.  -i.l.nl  ,    Mi    A.  B    Veates,  \ President 

Mr.  Koward  I  I  1  otterell,  Joint  II. .n  Si  1  n  tarj  .  Messrs. 
Bradburj  and  gui  st.  Ch  irbonnier,  (  ooke,  M  ijor  Rii  h- 
-i.l  .  'ii.  and  Mi    SI    1 aj  .1  -  gui  -I  ol  0111  S.  .1  iet  \ 


"  \n. -i  the  health  of  the  Kinghad  been  duly  honoured, 
the  President  proposed  '  Continued  success  to  the 
Somi  rset  \i.  h  eologii  al  and  N'atural  History  S01  ¡ety,' 
and  111  expressing  the  gratitude  ..I  the  members  ..1 
the  visiting  Society  for  the  consideration  and  hospi- 
t.ihl  y  exti  mi.  .1  t. .  tli.  ni    . .  mpled   «  ith   it    the   - 

Mi     - rgi    1  Iraj  .    its   distinguished   reprcsi  ntat  tve, 

the  toast  being  enthusiastii  allj  received  VIi  1  ¡raj 
responded  in  .1  mosl  interesting  speech  on  raunton, 
his  Socictj  and  its  wi.l.-  antiquarian  activities  Mr. 
Cotterell  then  read  a  papi  1  on  '  Ulotropj  .  ..1  the 
lin  pest,'  which  was  listened  to  with  keen  appreciation 
He  adduced  convini  ing  evidem  e  th  n  manj  ..I  the 
defeets  thal  develop  in  ..1.1  pewter  specimens  are 
■  ln.    to  damp  and  cold,  mainly  the  latter 

"On  the  morning  of  June  2 ist,  Messrs  Churchci   Chai 

bonnier,    (  ooke,    (  otterell,     and     Yeati       pi led   to 

Bristol,  and  were  received  at  the  Museum  bj  \1.|.  1 
men  Eberle  and  Boyd,  thi  Chairman  and  Vice-<  fiairman 
of  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallerj  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Herberf  Bolton,  the  Director,  who  assisted  members 
111  examining  in  detail  the  small  bul  interesting 
.  olleí  tion  ..1  Bristol  and  other  pewter,  and  othei  objeets 
111  the  Museum. 

After  a  lunch  provided  for  our  members  in  the 
Museum,  the  1  ommittee  of  the  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery  presented  each  member  with  a  copy  ..l  Mr. 
Cotterell's  Bristol  and  West-Country  Pewterers,  which 
he  had  written  as  one  of  the  '  Handbooks '  to  the 
Museum.  Aldermen  Eberle  and  Boyd  and  Mr  Bolton 
conducted  the  members  to  the  Red  Lodge,  an  ancient 
house  .11. 11n1.il  by  the  Bristol  Corporation,  .mil  now 
ni  the  oceupation  of  the  '  Bristol  Savagcs  an  artist 
S...  i,  1  \  uli.-n-  th.  linc  buildings  panelling,  and 
ap] tments  were  inspected  and  very  much  admired 

I  he  President  suggests  th  it  it  would  1"  .1  grai  cful 
indication  ..I  appreciation  ..1  the  kindness  shown  if,  say, 
h.  I..]-.  Christmas,  they  could  assist  in  augmenfing  the 
admittedly  small  collection  .-I  Bristol  pewter  in  the 
Museum  by  contributing  a  lew  Ítems  of  local  manufai  ture, 
especially  by  1  raftsmen  not  represented  there. 

Water-colours  at  West  Hartlepool 

A  iiu.iii.v  interesting  loan  collection  ol  British  water- 
colours,  illustrating  the  rise  and  progress  .-l  the  art  was 
chosen  to  inaugúrate  a  new  room  at  the  Gray  Art  Gallery, 

West    Hartle] I      A   number  of  drawings    was   lent    by 

the  Victoria  and  All.eit  Museum.  with  Mr.  XI.  II.  Horsley, 

I  r.  as  the  other  principal  contributor.  Among  the 
earlier  exponents  ol  the  art  represented  were  I  Barlow, 
P.  Sandby,  Stothard,  the  Serres's,  Wheatlej    J    R   (  oz<  ns, 

II  Alken,  Reinagle,  Turner,  Crome,  Cotman,  thi    Varli  -, 

I  1  Cox,  S  Prout,  W'ilkie,  and  De  Wint ;  but  om  was 
glad  tu  s.-e  that  a  number  of  the  great  "  little  "  ma  tei 
were  also  included  men  like  Henry  Bright  or  1  S  Boys, 
who  will  one  daj  be  recognised  as  the  geniusí  -  that  they 
undoubtedlj'  were  Several  living  artists  were  also 
placed,  among  them  Xlessrs  Gerald  ^ckermann  Francis 
Dodd  \\  Russell  Flint,  George  Clausen,  and  James 
1  lark  I  tic  1»..  drawings  by  the  la  .1  n  iirn  .1  wi  re  ..1 
peculiar  local  interest,  since  the  artist.  who  is  .1  native 
ol    the   place,   executed   the    well-known    painting   ..I    the 
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Bombardment  of  the  Hartlepools,  which  was  presented  to 
the    borough  by  Mr.  Horsley,  and  hangs  in  Ihe  (  ouncil 
Chamber       [he  exhibition  at  the  Gray  An  Gallerj     ppe¡  i 
to   havc   been   selected   with   a   care   and   discrimination 

issitating   a    vote   of   thanks   to   the    Director,   Major 

J.  A.  I. -ni-   Downej  ,   D.S.O.,   II.  A. 

Meare  Lake  Village 

After  seven  years'  cessation,  the  excavations  a1  the 
Meare  Lake  Village,  mar  Glastonbury  (Shapwick  and 
Mr.-r.'  are  lia  nearest  raihvay  stations),  was  resumed  by 
tía  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  Eíistorj 
Society  rit  August  Joth.  and  wtll  ha  continued  for  three 
a,-  ,  l  ■  exi  lusive  of  the  ftlling-in).  The  work  i-  mular  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  Bulleid  and  Mr  ll  St  George  Gray, 
who  have  worked  in  double-harness  al  the  lake  villages 
for  a  number  "l  years.  The  antiquities  discovered  ni 
pasl  years  al  Meare  are  exhibited  in  the  Somerset  <  ounty 
Museurn  at  the  Society's  headquarters,  Taunton  Castle, 
while  those  from  the  Glastonbury  Lake  Village  (described 
m  two  royal  quarto  volumes)  ara  tu  lia  seen,  for  the  most 

part,   in   the  museum  at   Glastonbury.     There   is  a    g 1 

deal  ni  expense  attaching  tu  this  work,  besides  the  labour 
of  about  eight  men.  The  money  in  hand  is  quite  insufficienl 
for  the  work  conteraplated,  nal  donations  will  gladly  be 
received  by  Air  S1  George  Gray  at  the  Somerset  <  ounty 
Museum,   Taunton 

Rearrangements  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

The  Museum  has  recently  succeeded  m  acquiring  the 
very  important  and  valuable  bedstead  in  black  and  unid 
lacquer  which  formed  une  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the   receñí    -ala   oi    tía'    Duke   ni    Beaufort's   furniture 

from  Badminton      This  bedstead  is  perhaps  as  g 1  an 

example  as  exists  oí  the  Chínese  mode  which  was  mi 
successfully  usad  by  Chippendale  and  his  contemporaries 
in  the  middle  oí  the  eighteenth  century.  For  the  presi  a' 
u  has  been  placed  in  Room  57.  in  which  also  David 
Garrick's  bedroom  furniture  is  exhibited. 

The  Department  oí  Woodwork  is  at  present  being 
rearranged,  with  the  objecl  oí  giving  na  iré  space  especially 
to  the  English  furniture,  which  lias  hitherto  suffered 
from  un. i\  1  mía  hla  iniia-tioi  Ko,,m  58  has  now  been 
cleared  almost  entirely  oí  the  foreign  examples  recently 
exhibited  therein,  and  the  whole  oí  this  floor  will 
ultimately  lie  devoted  to  British  work. 

The  dolls'  houses  and  miniature  models  oí  oíd  furniture 
(which  date  back  upwards  oí  two  centuries)  have  now 
been  assembled  temporarily  111  the  West   Hall. 

Notes  from  Italy 

Ix  a  recen!  and  importan!  exhíbition  in  the  Pesaro 
Gallery  oí  Milán,  ihe  scenes  oí  the  high  alps  and  their 
valleys,  painted  by  Professor  Giuseppe  Carozzi,  exhibited 
beside  tía-  charming  flower  studies  ol  his  wife,  Adele 
Carozzi,  were  an  interesting  feature.  Carozzi  is  an 
enthusiast  fot  his  art,  especially  in  these  studies  of  the 
snow-clad  peaks,  which  ha  approached  at  first  under 
tlie  strong  influence  and  attraction  ol  Segantini,  and 
probably  also  oí  Carcano,  thal  veteran  "í  the  Milanese 
school,    and    oí    Fontanesi.      We    give    an    illustration    oí 


ona   oí  these   mountain    studies, 'which   appearcd    in   the 
exhíbition. 

Iba    exhibition,    which    opens    in    September    at    the 

1  .allana   Pesaro  in  Milán,  ol  1 lern   ttalian  .ni,  promises 

to  h    .  'i   -a  .ai    interest.  — S.B. 

Brussels  Art  Notes 

A  formal  ceremony,  attended  bj  II  \1  tía  Qucen  of 
the  Belgians,  «a-  performed  ai  tía-  Alas..'  Royal  des 
Beaux-Arts  oí  Brussels,  when  the  portrait  of  Laurenl 
Froimont,  ascribed  to  Roger  Van  der  Weyden,  tía-  gifl 
of  Italy  to  Belgium,  was  hung  111  the  galleries.  Exo  II.  ai 
addresses  were  delivered,  and  a  large  crowd,  111  spite  oí 
the  holidays  and  the  hot  weather,  gathered  to  admire 
the  small  bul  valuable  exhibition  1  I  similar  works 
organised   1 .11   1  he  1 1.  1  asii  .11 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Belgium  liad  presented 
Italy  with  a  larra  canvas,  painted  by  Paolo  Veronese,  for 
one  ..I  the  ceilings  of  the  Ducal  Palace  oí  Venice  This 
beautiful  picture  was  long  kep!  at  the  Brussels  Museum, 
where  it  liad  been  srnt  by  Napoleón 

The  gift  of  the  portrait  oí  Froimont  has  been  made 
by  the  liaban  Government  in  acknowledgment  oí  the 
restoration  oí  the  Veronese  panel  'o  its  formei  place. 
The  portrait  formerly  belonged  to  the  Academia  .-i  Vi  un  .-, 
where,  for  a  Luir  tima,  il  bore  the  nana'  ..1  another  early 
Flemish  master,  Hugo  Van  dar  Goes.  X..w  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  ñame  oí  Roger  Van  der  Weyden, 
also  called  Roger  dr  la  Pastura,  is  right.  The  beautiful 
portrait  oí  a  Knight  with  an  Arrow,  belonging  to  the 
Brussels  Gallery,  and  the  portrait  ..í  Philip  de  (jar. 
borrowed  from  the  Antwerp  Museum,  seem  very  likely 
to  have  been  painted  by  lia'  same  hand.  Another  pií  ture 
Init  by  the  principal  1  hurch  of  Louvain,  and  a  few  \v.  .rks 
already  at  Brussels,  make  an  adequate  surrounding  to 
the  portrait.  Specimens  oí  wood-carving,  tapestrii  1  d 
furniture  of  the  sania  period  complete  the  picturesque 
framing  oí  the  new  treasure. — P.L. 

The  Stowe  Dinner  Service 

Among  tlie  na.  i  coveted  lots  in  the  Stowe  -ala  was 
tía-  In-torii  dinner  servil  e,  dnorate.l  with  the  Huí  kiiirliam 
and  Chandos  arms,  which  fell  to  Mr  J.  Rochelle  Thomas's 
bul  oí  925  guineas,  the  service,  which  bears  the  Barr, 
Flight  and  Barr  mark,  consists  oi  ir-,  pieces  111  all,  a 
substantial  addition  having  been  made  to  the  S2  originally 
catalogued.  Perhaps  the  most  splendid  in  the  world, 
this  service  has  been  used  by  -1  ores  ol  historii  p.  rsonages, 
including  their  Majesties  the  present  King  and  Queen, 
King  Edward  All  .nal  Queen  Alexandra,  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Prince  Consort,  King  William  1A\  and  Queen 
Adelaide.  Alexander  1.  oi  Russia,  the  Duke  ol  Wellington, 
and  Benjamín  Disraeli  A  detailed  accounl  ol  the  Stowe 
sale  will  appear  in  our  nrxt  issur. 

Lectures  on  Fourteenth-century  Art 

Profess..!'  Dear.mer  will  give  a  ii.ur-r  of  lantern 
lectures  a!  King's  (  ollege,  Strand,  on  Fourteenth-centur) 
Art  Tía'  lectures,  which  will  be  open  to  the  public 
without  ticket,  will  be  at  5  ¡o  mi  tía'  Wednesdays  111 
trrm,  beeinning  October  I2th. 
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"The   Russian  Ballet  in  Western  E.iropj,   1909   1920,"  only  moderately   wcll    recoivcd,    in    ¡pite  ol    the    politic  il 

by  W.  A.  Probert.    Limited   to  500  copies.    (John  Lañe.  influence   broughl    to    beai    in    its    favour       Diaghilcv   was 

£i,  ós.  net)  ¡n   no  way  dismayed  al    the   [ailure       II     kncw    thut  the 

I ii  eme   migh.1    hesitatc   to  asserl    tlnt  no  more  Parisians  approved  ol    Russian   musii     *o  l ganised  a 

finely  mounted  work  than   the  above  sumptuous  volume  nev     écheme    in    which    composers    and    painters    should 

I,  ,  *been   issued   írom  the   l-iodley  liead     foi    the  artistii  takc  cqual  share.     "  In   Russia  alone  it   was   reckoned  ■< 

works  publishcd   by  this  wcll  known  housc  are  legión     it  great   honour   Eor  a   painter  to   have   the   n mu-   oi   a 

at   least   maj    I»'  said   Uní    the  colour-plates  it   contains  play.  an  opera,  or  a  ballet  entrusted  to  him   -a   different 

repri    cn1    the   high-water  mark  of   process   reproduction  position    from   either    in    this   country   or    France     when 

Hie  gorgeous,  almost  barbarie,  splendour  of  the  origináis  orthodoN    artists   do   nol    concern    themselves    with   such 

is  superbly   suggcstcd,   and   they   Eorm   .i    most   beautiful  things."      Diaghilev  formulated  the  theory  that  a  theatrii  i! 

record  and  memento  of  the  most  striking  phase  of  modern  production   could    only    claim    recognition   ,is   .i    work   oí 

Russian  art.     As   Mr     Probert   points  oul  :     "   rhe  story  serious  arl    il    it    vvere   the   result   ol    the   association,   on 

ol  Russian  painting  since  the  aci  ession  ol  Peter  the  Great  equal  terms,  of  the  arts  of  literature,  musii  .  and  painting 

is  onc  ol   svstematii    neglect,   that    persisted   until  a    few  To  exemplify  it,  he  brought  out.  in  [goS,   Pushkin's  Borii 

ycars  ago."      \.  succession  of  rulers  had  persisted  in  the  Godounov    at    the    Paris    Opera;    the    "virility    and    the 

attempt  to  adopt    Russia   to  the  social,  commercial,   and  dramatic  intensity  "I  Moussorgsky's  musii   and  the  poctn 

artistii     standards   ol    Western    Europe,    vvith   the    result  ol   Golovin's  setting  "   produced  an  overwhelming   effect, 

that   the  native   traditions   which  did  nol    conform   with  in  which  the  work  ,,í  the  painter  had  substantiall)    con 

these  wcre  ignored  and  neglected       Russian  mi arl  tributed       His    triumph    ensured    a     recognition    oi    the 

forms  .i  link  between  the  West  and  the   F-ast,  partaking  superb  beauty  ol    Russian  painting  and  desígn  employed 

(.1    the   characteristics  of   both.     The   attempt    to  divert  in   connection   with   the   theatre       In    the   Eollowing    yeai 

a  ruin,  K   in  .i  Wc  sti  ni  direí i  met  with  only  a  limited  Diaghile\   more  than  repeated  his  ti  ¡umph  by  introdui  ing 

measure  oi   success  ;     it    was  not   a    national   movement,  the   Russian  ballet,  in  the  mounting  of  which  he  brought 

being   centralised   in    si     Petersburg,   a    half-foreign   city,  forward   three  new  painters     Alexandre  Benois,   Korovin, 

¡nstead  oi   M w,  the  truc  centre  ol    Russian  lifc       ["he  and   León    Bakst.     The  work  of  the  last-named  eclipsed 

revival  ol  art   in  conformity  with  native  traditions  is  ol  that   of   the  others  in  popular  estimation,  and  his  ñame 

comparatively    recent    origin       It    was    preceded   by   the  bei  ime   inseparably   connected   with    the    Russian   ballet, 

glorious  outbursl  oí  literature  and  music,  which  revealed  Various  other  Russian  artists  w-ere  introduced  by  Diaghilev, 

to  Western  eyes  that  modern  Russia  possessed  an  a?sthetii  »l«,  ais,,  employed  the  brushes  of  various  French  artists 

personality   as   original   and    potent   as   that   ,,1   her   more  Mr      Probert     gives    an    appreciative    but     discriminating 

cultured    neighbours,     Only    in    painting    and    sculpture  accounl    ,,l    theii    successes,    chequered    here    nal    there 

did  it  appear  to  be  dormant      In  1S99,  Serge  de  Diaghilev  with    comparative    failures       He    al-,,    devotes    some    ni 

attempted  to  stimulate  the  artisti,    sus,  eptibilities  oí  liis  teresting  chapters  to  the  careers  ol    Diaghilev  and   those 

countn    b\    the  public:xtion  of  Mir  Is/utsstvo  ("The  World  ol     the     musicians     and     dunas     who     assisted     ni     his 

of  Art"),  a   magazine,   which  cost   its  promoters  about  six  productions ;    but    on    these    one    niiist    not    linger,   even 

times  the  price  at  which  it  was  retailed       It  exploited  the  though    they    are    illustrated     with    excellent    collotype 

national  art,  hidden  awa\   in  cathedral,  monasteries,  and  reproductions  oí   the  portraits  ,>í  the  leading  personages 

isolated  countn   1 sos,  tía-  more  inaccessiblí    heciu    ■  ol  taken    I',, ni    pictures   b\    artists   oi    European    reputation 

the    vast    arca    over    which    they    were    scattered       Mi)  d  as  these  are,  they  are  overshadowed  in  interest  b\ 

was   continued   until    1904,   au,l   was  Un  means  the  superb  facsímiles  m  colour  from  (ha  original  designs 

1,1   calling    the   attention   ,,l    Russians   t,,   thcir   forgotten  for  the  secnery  and  costume  of  the  Russian  piec,         Eighl 

patrii iv       Diaghilev   did   not    neglect    living    painters;  full-page    reproductions,    each    well    worth>     -1    framing 

'■I.,'  organiscd  a  series  ol  annual  exhibitions  ni  «In,  h  his  givea  vivid  idea  of  the  barbarie  splendour  of  tln 

countrymen   I,, un, I    themselves   l,  a   Un-  ftrsl  time  side  bj  of  Bakst,  and  the  wonderful  ,,11:4111  ihty  of  his  ,  on,  eptions 

side  with  the  representative  painters  of  other  countries."  One   does   not    quarrel    with    the    la,  I    Um    the    selection 

I  la  u  succi-ss  induced  him  m  tyobto  promote  an  exhibition  includes  only  designs  for  ,  ostumes,  for  his  scenii    designs 

in    Pan;   oí    Russian  painting  and  sculpture  ;    but  it   was  interesting  as  they  were,  would  have  lost  much  by  bsing 
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reproduced  on  .1  small  scale  Very  fine,  too,  are  the 
illustrations  after  [van  I  ederovsky,  about  whom  Mr 
Probert  ¡s  able  to  t  .11  us  very  little,  though  his  work 
for  the  Russian  ballet  shows  1h.1t  he  musí  have  been  an 
artist  both  of  experience  and  talent.  Benois,  Golovin, 
Gontcharova,  Larionov,  Roerich,  and  Soudekine,  are  all 
well  represented,  though  ít  must  be  confessed  that  their 
productions  hardly  oqu.il  those  of  Bakst.  The  coloration 
¡s  less  sumptuous,  their  naiveté  more  forced,  as  though 
their   artists    were    tryii  ir    bj    conscious    effort 

what  he  had  arrived  at  at  once  with  spontaneous  ease. 
rhi  same  remarks  apply  with  even  greater  forcé  to  a 
number  of  the  drawings  by  French  artists.  Derain's 
-cene,  ha  Boutique  Fatitasgue,  has  the  clumsy  execution 
1  f  a  child  without  the  latter's  naiveté,  and  is  unpleasing 
m  coli  nr.  Picasso  is  good  only  m  his  vigorous  studies 
1 .1  figurf  s,  which  ,  hi  m  ever,  entirely  ci  mfi  irm  with  1  ir1  hi  idi  ix 
traditions.  Sert  alone  shows  himseli  a  serious  rival  to 
the  Russian  artists  on  their  own  ground,  and  even  he  is 
thon  ughly  Occidental  in  his  style.  The  greal  charm  of 
Russian  art  lies  111  íts  mixed  European  and  \  iatii 
inspiration.  Its  Oriental  elements  are  no1  1"  rrowed,  but 
o)  the  soil  which  givi  -  thera  birth,  and  in  the 
ce  of  their  colour  and  barbarii  splendour  of 
their  design,  they  show  a  raarked  distinction  [rom  the 
mere  chaste  and  subdued  arts  of  Japan  and  1  luna  It 
is  no1  the  Asia  known  to  the  tourist  that  they  suggest, 
but  the  Asia  o)  the  Arabian  nights,  weird,  occult,  but 
always  fascinating. 

"Catalogue  cf  the  Acrópolis  Museum,"  Vol.  II.,  by 
Stanley  Casson  ;  with  a  section  upen  the  Terra-cottas, 
by  Dorothy  Brooke.  (Cambridge  University  Press. 
36s.  net) 

Tul  issue  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 

I  Museum,   like  that   of  su  many  important  art 

publica!  ii  ms,  has  bei  n  gi  eatlj  delayed  because  oi  the 
Mar.  Ii  had  alrea.lv  been  senl  to  press  a  month  before 
hostilities  commenced,  but  even  nov  seven  years 
later — it  is  only  through  the  kindness  oi  the  <  ambridge 
Universitj  Pn  -  and  the  Mélleme  Society  that  the 
publication  has  been  marte  It  has  perhaps  gained  by 
the  delay,  which  has  enabled  Mr  Casson  to  revise  the 
MSS.  "i  ihe  catalogue.  With  the  aid  of  publications 
subsi  q  uent  to  July,  1014,  the  notes  and  other  information 
are  tluis  brought  fully  up  to  date.  The  catalogui  deals 
with  the  sculptures  and  architei  tura]  fragments,  and  with 
the  exception  oi  the  section  on  terra-cottas,  by  Mrs  I  R. 
Miss  Dorothj  Lamb),  it  has  been  wholly  compiled 
byllr  Casson  Thi  Identification  of  the  objeets  described 
must  have  been  a  vvork  of  extreme  diffii  ulty,  as  Mi  i.  a 
larva  pn  1]  1  m  are  fragments,  and  the  remaining 

portions  oi  the  pieces  to  which  they  formerly  belonged 
are  often  located  in  other  and  far-distant  museums. 
Among  the  ítems  of  special  interest  to  English  readers 
are  the  fragments  [rom  the  sculptures  of  tire  Parthenon, 
of  which  the  mosl  important  surviving  portions  are  now 
in  the   British   Museum       1  arrey's   drawings   executed    111 

1C74,  '!  quartí  1  oi  a  century  anterior  to  the  building   bi  ing 

bombarded   by  the  Venetians,   have   furnished   1!"    mosi 

guidt  for  the  reconstruction  of  these;  but  even 

m   tlir,  artist's  time  many  portions  oi   the   building   were 


m  a  rum.ai,  state,  .md  ihe  fragments  collected  in  the 
Ai  ropí  >lis    Museum    ha\  e   enab  detail     to 

■ :  111  ¡id.     <  'i  si  iiia    feal  ibly  oí  1  omplete 

slabs  oí  the  frieze,  the  Acrópolis  Mus,  mu  1  ontains  pi  rhaps 
mples  than  those  in  the   British   Museum       I  la- 
xa lúe  o t  the  original  portions  oi  the  Parthenon  dei  orations 
ni   the   Eormer  institution   lias  been   i 
[11     .  taken    [rom     ither   porl  ii  ms   in    th     lattei     Ihe 

combination  of  the  two  allowing  substantial  pi 
the   pediments   and    friezes   to   be   reconstructed      Othei 
notable     features    of    the    Acrópolis    collection     are     the 
sculptures  from  the   Balustradi    o)   the    femple  oi  Allana 
Nike  and  Lhe  Frieze  of  the  Erechtheium,  both  works     the 
latter  more  especially     being  m  a   fragmentan'  condition. 
Bi  ;ídi  -  these,  there  are  numerous  sculptures,  no!  forming 
organic  parts  oi  buildings  on    the    acrópolis,  and  various 
architectural   parts  and  inscriptions,  many  oi    which    are 
oi   great   interest.      Unfortunately,  the  heavy  expenses  oi 
publishing   have   compelled  the  reduction  o1   the  number 
of  illustrations  in  the  catalogue,  and  also  curtailed   their 
proportions.    so    that    the    majority    of    them    are    onlj 
sufñciently    large    to    givi     a    general    aba    of   the   pieces 
reproduced,  and  ihrow  little  light  on  their  details       & 
\!i     1.  ;son    and    Mrs     Brooke   have   done    their   work    111 
exi  edén;  style,  and  the  general  introdui  tion  to  the  volume 
by  the  former  is  mos!  lucid  and  interesting      Tin  1 
n  ill   be   oi    thi     greati  si    valué   1  o   all   studí  nts  ■ 
,.  ul¡>  uri    and   historj 

"The  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Collections  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  o£  Arundel,"  by  Mary  F.  S.  Hervey. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.     £3   3s.  net) 

It  is  mía  I.  to  be  regretted  thal  Vliss  Hervey  did  not 
live  to  see  the  issue  oi  her  longesl  and  most  important 
«•i  rl.  I  laughter  of  Lord  Alfred  Hi  rvey,  and  grand- 
daughter  of  the  first  Marquess  oi  Bristol,  she  carne  oi  a 
family  who  have  been  long  distinguished  for  their  love 
of  literature,  and  over  twenty  years  ago  began  to  make 
a  ríame  for  herself  in  the  domain  of  ai 
I  leí  n  lelilí  la  a  t  ion  oí  the  two  pers.  mages  shown  111  Holbein's 
idors,  and  her  subsequent  monographs  on  Gherlack 
Flick,  Félix  Chrétien,  Haunce  Eworth,  and  other  early 
painters  and  their  works.  bore  witness  to  her  indi  fatigable 
icscarch  in  the  annals  of  early  art,  and  her  present  work-  - 
by  far  the  greatest  task  that  she  had  undertaken — was 
lhe  crowning  achievement  of  a  Ufe  largely  gíven  over 
to  one  oi  the  most  recondite  and  least  rewarded  spheres 
,,i  [iterary  effort.  The  subject  oi  Miss  Hervey 's  memoir, 
I  Ir  .mas  Howard,  eighteenth  Earl  of  Arundel. 
of  Thomas.  fourth  Duke  oi  Norfolk,  and  son  and  luir  oi 
tía  latter's  eldest  son,  Philip,  was  born  in  is\s.  when  the 
Ci.nn.s  ,a  the  house  oi  Howard  vven  almost  at  their 
,1  ,dii  The  titles  and  estafes  oi  his  ani  1  stors  were 
..  feited,  and  he  himsi  If,  though  -i\  li  d  Lord  Maltravers 
by  courtesy,  was  merely  a  commoner  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  His  mother,  a  devout  Catholic,  was  allowed  a 
small  income  from  her  own  sequestered  property.  Mal- 
traverí  appears  to  have  been  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  <  ambridge,  and  to  have  arrived  a1  manhood 
with  broad  and  modérale  v-iews  on  politics  and  religión. 
|ames  1  .  when  he  carne  to  the  throne,  restored  to  him 
his    father's    titles,    na  Indine    the    Earldom    ol     \xundcl, 
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and    he    mended    his    fortunes    by   liis   tnarriage    to    Ladj  during  this  period,  as  well  as  an  adequately  representative 

Alethcia   Talbot,  daughter  and   ultimatelj    solé  h  ¡re  ;s  to  selcí  tion  ol  the  i  omi i   j Utogeth  i  parí n 

tho   wealthy    Earl   ol    Shrewsbury.     Arundel,    the   liolder  oí    oveí     [,40o    lots   are    noted 1    th<     readei    will    find 

of   the   oldest   earldom    m    the   kingdom,    and    possessing  ai ig  thcm  types  oi   practicallj   everj    class  oi     ilveí    in 

motal  claims  to  the  Duchj    ol    N'orfolk,  which  there  was  which  he  is  likely  to  be  interested       rheitem    are  cía     ified 

much    likelih I    would    ultímate!}    I»'   conceded    \<\    the  under  article   hcadings,  arranged   alphabeticall}       ili.it    is 

king,  was  .1    personage  ..I    considerable   import; :,  and  to   ;ay,   Leapots,  tankards,  waiters,  salvers,  eti    ,  are  each 

held    al    v\ lis    times    ófrico isistenl    with    his    high  grouped  together  ; ling  to  their  kind  in  sepárate  lists, 

rank  and  position  ;    bul   though  the  autl [escribes  bis  which    are    rendered    more   eas\    oi    reference    l>\    a    .1 

política!   carcer   with   greai    minuteness,   generally   taking  index        rhe    sections   are    furthei    subdivided    according 

li.  1    I.K  ts  from  original  letters  and  .1...  uments,  il   musí   be  to  the  period  or  style  oi  the  pieces  desi  ribed,  so  lh.it  all 

confi     ed  1I1.1I   he  makes  no  great   figure  as  a  statesman.  the  Ítems  belonging  to  each  variety  will  be  found  togethei 

\i  undel's  great  claim  to  fame  is  as  enlightened  i  onnoisseur  Printed  in  bold,  clear  type,  with  1 nineni  hcadings  and 

and  collcctor       He   was  practically   the   firsl    ..I   his   kind,  most  handilj   arranged,  the  book  should  prove  an  invalu 

and  maj  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the  f;ishion  followcd  able   pockel    companion   to  all    those   vvho   ha  ve   frequenl 

bj    - uinj    generations  ol    Englishmcn  oi mulating  occasions  to  buy  01  valué  oíd  silver       l'he  only  points  thal 

in  their  mvn  honn  -  the  finest  arl   treasures  procurable  on  appear  to  be  susceptible  oi  improvemeni  in  .1  (uture  issue 

the    (  < .ntm.ni       His    wife    participated     in     his    hobby,  are  that  the  sales  oi    other  auctioncers    besides    Messrs. 

ti ■ Ji   she  did   n. .1    always  see  eye  to  eye   with    hn.i    in  Christie  should  be  included  in  the  record,  and  the  date  oi 

the  choice  of  examples       Besides  aci  umulating  the  well-  sale  recorded  ..1  every  picce  listed,  instead  ..I  being  given 

known   collcctioi arbles   associated   with    his   ñame,  only   when   the   Ítem  appearcd   in  an   importanl   sale. 

\. li  I   formed  .1   magníficent   collection  of  pictures  and 

ot] bjci  ts  ..I  .  1 1 1       His  favourite  artist  appears  to  have  "Modern  Tcndcncies  in  Sculpture:    the  Scammon  Lec- 

been    Holbein,   .111.I   he  spared  neither  pains  ñor  expense  tures  for   1917,"  by  Lorado  Taft.      (The  University  of 

to  ;ei  ni.'  .  hoii  c  examples  of  his  work      But  he  was  omni-  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  U.S. A.      S5.C0   net) 
vorous    ni    his    tastes,    appreciating     the     Italian    school  Four  of  the  six  lectures  delivered  b)    Mr    Lorado  Taft 

almos  I    equallj    as    that    of   the    lnit.li   or   Germán,    and  to  the  Art    Institute  oí    I  In.  igo    form  .1    frank  surve)   ol 

always   revealing   himseli    as   a    true   connoisseur.      With  the  recent  sculpture  of  the  Oíd  World  by  a  distinguished 

artists  of  their  own  time,  Arundel  and  his  wife  maintained  criti.     belonging    to    the    New.     The    remaining    le. 

mosl  happj   relations,  and  among  those  with  whom  they  deal   with  American   work    and   are  ived   in  a   more 

carne   into   cióse   contact   were    Iñigo   Jones,   Rubens,  and  eulogisti.   and  less  critical  vein.      ["he  Imerican  standpoinl 

Van    Dyck,    as    well    as   .1    number   ..I    lesser    celebrities  ¡s  more  conservative  than  the   European,  and  the  receñí 

Mis?   I  lervey's  book  furnishes  .1  number  of  Ítems  of  fresh  developments  111  sculpture  which  have  evoked  such  turmoil 

iiil.iiin.itii.il   concerning   thesc  men  and   their  works,  and  Ml  England  and  on  the  Continent   appeai  to   have  evoked 

will  I I  the  greatest  valué  to  art  students  ..I  the  period.  fcw  cchoes  in  th.-  Western  Hemisphere.      Mr     [aft  shares 

Her  own    labours  have   been   supplemented    by    those   ..I  the    conservative    instínets    ..1    his    countrymen,    and    his 

Dr     Williamson  and    Miss   Constance   White,    the    former  comments  on   European  work  are  perhaps  the  more  valu- 

having  ably  carried  out  the  arduous  task  of  revising  and  able   ..11    t1l.i1    account.      rhe    firsl    lecture    1-   devoted    to 

preparing    the   work   for   press,   and   the   latter   acting   as  Rodin,  and  forms  .1  sound  critical  summary  .-l   the  great 

Miss   Hervey's  assistant   during  her   lifetime.     The   book  Frenchman's  work,   taken   from   the   standpoinl    oi   .1    few 

is  well   indexi  d,  and  contains  a   number  ol   illustrations,  years  back.      Che  lecturer  gives  abundan!   discriminating 

chiefly  portraits  from  contemporary  pictures.    Altogether  praise  to  its  earlier  manifestations,  but  hardly  treats  his 

ít   isa   work  oi   greai    histórica!   valué,   which   no  studenf  later  examples  with  suflicient  seriousness,   for  thougl 

..1   its  period  can   afford  to  ignore.  may   not  approve  of  such  oi   the  sculptor's  creations  as 

the  Centauress  or    The  Dream,  they  ..111  hardly  be  lightly 

"A.B.C.  Auction  Sales  Record:    A  Guide  to  the  Valué  dismissed  as  "  clap-trap."     The  two  lectures  respectiveh 

of  Oíd  English  Silver,"  compiled  by  J.  Abbey.    (Stanley  devoted  to  recent  French  and  Germán  si  ulpture  1  onsl - 

Paul  &  Co.     5s.  net)  .1   comprehensivo   survey   of    the    modern    work    in    th    1 

I  mi.    utility   ..I    a   guide    to   the   currenl    prices   of   ..1.1  countrics,   writtcn   obviously    from    iir.t-h.mil   knowledge, 

English   silver  is  ...  apparent   that   one  wonders  that   no  and  showing  .1    ful]  and   intímate  acquaintance  with  the 

attempt    lias    been    made    1 mpile    one    befon        Mi  subjecl        fhe   lecture   011   "Recent   Sculpture   in    Various 

\ifred    J      \l.l..\   ,   handy   little    volume    will   be   .1    I ¡1  Lands,"    which    inelude    the    British    Islands,     Holland 

lo  collectors  and  dealcrs,  the  more  especially  as  his  cxperl  Belgium     Scandinavia,   and   Servia,   is   not   so   satisfying, 

knowledge  has  enabled  him  to  give  all  essential  partí,  ulars  and  one  feels  that  the  writer  has  been  hampered  no1  only 

.-I    the    pieces    recorded,    including    ful]    details    of    style,  by  want  of  space,  but  also  by  only  possessing  a  superficial 

on late  md  ñame  of  maker,  and  yet  so  to  condense  acquaintance   with   the   more   recent   work  done   in 

theii  des.  riptions  as  to  bring  lus  I k  within  managcable  countries.     Thus  he  is  content   to  dismiss   Epstein      who, 

eompass,  and  sparc  In  ¡  rcad.  rs  the  task  ..I  toiling  through  whether  one  admires  his  efforts  or  not,  musí  be  .  onsidered 

superfl or    extraneous    matter.      Mr.    Abbey's    record  ,is   lh.'   111. .si    potent   and  original   personality   among    the 

cnwrs  from  March,  1919,  to  December,  19.20,  and  contains  British    sculptors   oi    to-day     with  the   briefesl    mention, 

.1  carefullj   compiled  list,   with  dcscriptions  and  pnces  ol  «luir   n. .11.'  ..I   his   work   is   illustrated      Augustus   Saint- 

all  the  rare  and  fine  examples  of  silver  sold  at  Christie's  Gaudens,     the     well-known     American     Sculptor,     1.     th.' 
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subject  of  a  sepárate  lecture  couchcd  in  somewhaf  over 
eulogistic  terms  ;  and  the  same  fault  may  be  discerned 
in  the  lecture  devoted  to  "  Recent  American  Sculpture." 
The  writer,  indecd,  appears  to  have  unconsciously  adopted 
two  standards  of  criticism  in  regard  to  American  and 
1  uropean  work,  treating  the  latter  with  outspoken 
frankness,  and  the  former  with  Krc.it  circumspection 
tli-'  book,  nevertheless,  forms  both  a.  well-informed  and 
scholarly  record  of  modern  Occidental  sculpture.  the  more 
valuable  in  that  it  ís  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  subjeets 
ehnsen  tur  represen tat ion  give  an  almost  complete  idea 
of  the  recent  manifestations  of  the  art. 

"More  about  Unknown  London,"  by  Walter  George 
Bell,  F.R.A.S.     (John  Lañe.     6s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.  Walter  Bell's  supplementary  volume  of  essays 
011  "  Unknown  London,"  íf  equally  fascinating  as  its 
predecessor,  fails  to  endorse  its  title  to  the  sanie  degree. 
Some  of  the  themes  mi  which  he  «rites,  such  as  "The 
First  Naval  Despatch " — a  letter  from  Edward  III. 
describing  the  battle  of  Sluys — and  "  Aune  Boleyn's 
Letter  "  to  Henry  VIII.,  a  document  on  whose  authenticity 
the  writer  commits  himself  to  no  definite  opinión,  are  of 
national  rather  than  metropolitan  interest  ;  while  Dr. 
Johnson's  house  in  Gough  Square,  "  OÍ  i  ver  Goldsmith's 
Lasf  Home  "  in  Brick  Court,  and  OoiJiiugog  and  his 
fellow  -  giant  Corincus  in  the  Guildhall,  are  features  of 
London  familiar  to  every  tourist  explorer.  On  these 
two  great  efñgies,  fashioned  by  Richard  Saunders  in  1708, 
at  a  cost  of  ¿70,  Mr.  Bell  casts  appreciative  eyes,  evidently 
disagreeing  with  Maitland's  strictures  on  them.  Tlie 
latter,    writing   111    1739,    urged    the    citizens   of    London 

for  their  Honour  .  .  .  to  remove  the  said  disgraceful 
and  ridiculous  figures;  and  not  by  suffering  them  to 
reniam.  continué  obnoxious  to  the  Censure  of  Foreigners 
In  other  essays.  however,  Mr.  Bell  generally  trenches  on 
less  familiar  ground,  and  he  is  always  able  to  bring 
a  wealth  of  archaeological  knowledge  and  quaint  and 
forgotten  lore  on  every  subject  on  which  he  treats 
From  iir-t  to  last,  every  page  of  the  book  is  replete 
with  interest,  and  £ew  readers  will  be  able  to  take  up 
the  volume  without  dipping  deeply  into  its  fascinating 
contents. 

"Walker's  Quarterly,  No.  3:  Charles  Bentley,"  by  F. 
Gordon  Roe.  (Walker's  Galleries,  118,  New  Bond 
Street.     2s.  ód.  net) 

In  the  third  issue  of  Walker's  Quarterly,  Mr.  Gordon 
Roe  resuscitates  the  memory  of  that  capable  aquarellist, 
Charles    Bentley,   a   member  of  the   "Oíd   Water-Colour 

S ity,"  and  considered   by  Nagler,   the  t. crinan  critic, 

to  be  one  of  the  leading  artists  of  his  tune.  Mr.  Roe  has 
gathered  together  all  that  can  be  found  concerning  the 
painter,  and  has  woven  it  into  an  interesting  and  111- 
formative  biography  Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of 
the  monograph  is  the  complete  chronological  list  of  the 
artist's  works  shown  at  the  Oíd  and  New  Water-Colour 
S01  Leties,  the  British  Institution,  and  other  contemporary 
London  exhibitions.  The  illustrations,  two  oi  which  are 
111  colours,  are  typical  examples  oi  Bentley's  fluent  and 
facile  style,  and  help  to  substantiate  the  high  opinión  in 
whii  h  he  vi-as  held  by  many  oi  his  contemporaries       Born 


111  [805  ■  ir  1  Si ".,  1  he  si  m  oi  .1  ma  tei  carpenter,  Bentlc) 
early  showed  some  proclivitics  fot  irt,  and  was  bound 
apprentice  to  rheodore  Henry  Adolphus  Fielding,  a 
well-known  and  prolific  aquatinter  and  brother  to  <  oplej 
Fielding.  Bentley  was  first  employed  to  colour  prints, 
an  oceupation  followed  by  Turner,  De  Wint,  and  other 
leading  water-colour  painters  in  their  earliei 
Probably  he  found  the  painting  more  congenial  than  the 
engraving,  for  though  he  served  his  time,  finishing  his 
term  in  1S27,  he  made  little  mark  as  an  engraver  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  then 
earlier  (liarles  Bentley,  said  to  have  been  living  m  1  í  5, 
who  engraved  a  iiumber  of  aquatint  plates  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  cent  ury,  who  must  not  be  1  onfused 
with  lus  younger  namesake.  Another  namesake,  whose 
work,  as  Mr.  Roe  points  out,  is  mistakenly  credited  by 
Roget  to  (liarles  Bentley,  is  Joseph  <  layton  Bentley,  a 
pupil  of  Brandard.  There  ¡ndeed  appears  to  be  no  direcf 
evidence  that  1  harles  Bentley,  the  artist,  ever  engraved 
a  píate  on  which  lus  own  nana1  appears  He  became  an 
exhibitor  al  the  New  Water-I  olour  Society  111  1832,  bul 
111  1834  transferred  lus  allegiance  to  the  Oíd  Water-Colour 
Society,  to  which  he  consistently  contributed  until  lus 
death  in  1854.  Perhaps  he  is  besl  known  by  his  coast 
scenes,  but  he  was  also  an  able  landscape  painter,  showing 
effective  and  poetical  colour  111  lus  work  and  a 
for  picturesque  composition.  His  poverty  and  com- 
paratively   early   death   prevented   him   from   taking   the 

positioii  111  art  to  which  his  talents  entitled  him,  I  one 

may  hope  that  Mr.  Roes  biography  will  help  to  -  levati 
his   reputation 

"Norfolk  and  Suffolk,"  paínted  by  A.  Heaton  Cooper, 
described  by  W.  G.  Clarke,  F.G.S.  (A.  &  C.  Black, 
Ltd.     25s.   not) 

The  two  easternmost  counties  oi  England  haví  a 
character  and  beauty  of  their  own,  which  have  been 
happily  caught  in  Mr  Heaton  Cooper's  sketches.  He 
paints  with  a  fluent  brush,  generally  using  bright  colouri 
and  thus  gives  a  somewhat  different  aspect  of  the  si  em  i\ 
to  wh.it  we  are  used  to  111  Constable's  pictures.  l'he 
latter  favoured  summer-time,  when  the  greí  1-.  wcre 
darker  and  more  decided,  whereas  Mr.  Heaton  Cooper 
appears  to  favour  either  spring  or  autumn,  usually  pií  king 
sienes  under  brilliant  sunlight,  so  as  to  secure  bright  and 
warm  colour.  Among  the  more  effective  pictures  are 
those  ■  t  Heigham  Sounds,  under  a  thunder-cloud  :  Easl 
Dereham,  a  tranquil  village  scene  ;  and  Oulton  Broad 
at  sunset.  In  lus  description  of  the  counties,  Mr.  (  iarke 
is  more  interested  111  their  physical  features  than  111  the 
celebrities  who  were  born  in  them.  He  gives  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  different  distriets,  pointing  out  their 
salient  features,  and  writes  interesting  chapters  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  country,  and  the  principal  towns  and 
villages  \-  he  pomts  out,  the  ¡nns  of  Norfolk  are 
especially  interesting,  many  of  them  being  extremely  oíd 
,¡1,1  po  =1  -sing  '.atures  of  unusual  attraction  to  the  anti- 
<|uarv.  Both  artist  and  author  make  out  a  stri 
for  the  beaut)  and  fascination  ol  the  two  counties,  and 
their  ¡oint  labours  have  resulted  in  the  production  "l  a 
work  which  should  advertise  their  merits  to  a  wide 
,  ir.  le  1 .1   n  aders 
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"The  Story  of   Stafford   Hcuse,  now  the    London  Mu-  "The  Oíd   Snuff   House  cf   Fribourg  and  Treyer,"  by 

seum,"     by    Arthur    Irwin     Dasent.       (John     Murray.  Gcorge  Evans.     (Donald   Macbíth  and  Hatchard  &  Co. 

[s.  6d.  net)  7s.  ód.   net) 

\lr     Daseni   has  been  well  adviscd   in  using  the  namc  Amono  ihe  ícu   eightccnth  ccntury  shop  frontages  Icfl 

i       Stafford   House  "  in  thi    litli    of  hi     brochure,  foi    íew  in  1 1  >. ■   \Ves1    I  i >•  V .   une  oi   thi    most   interi    ting   i-  lli.it   of 

1  ■  n<!.  .m.  i  .   rcmcmbei    thai    the   formcr   town    mansión   oí  ;|    Haymarkel    belonging  to  thi    üld  Snufl   House,  which 

the  Duke  of  Suthcrland  ha     been  rc-christcncd  "  I.anc; mdcr  1 n  of  the"  Ha   p  and  Crown  "  has  beei picd 

II it  bccanu    ihe  home  of  tlu    London  Museum  by  the  firm  of  I'ribourg  and    ("rever  for  a  littli    .     i 

[firy  and  that  of  theadjacent  buildings  i  enturies        I  1 1<   shop  and  its  fittings  show  littlc  altei 

in  a  pieturesque  and  interesting  manner,  and  visitors  to  sino    the    eightccnth  centurj        D\.    oak  counter,  slightly 

the  Mu. muí   will   iumI   ii   a    reliable  histórica!   guide       The  lengthened.    is    one   ..I    the    original    tixtures    m 

mds   mi    .i     iiti     whicli    during    Un     seventcenth  the    íirst     I'ribourg    started    business    in     i:j"        \     fine 

ccntury  was  partlj  picd  by  the  laundry  of  Si    James's  Adam  gla         ci parates  thi    windou    from  the  shop, 

Palao         lames  II.  ga ve  ít  to  I.ady  Oglethorpe,  from  whom  and  on   the  shelví      then     an     stillth'    i  >ottli 

to   the  Gndolphin    family,   who   buill   a   mansión  and    | which   nave   held   snufl    foi    ations  of  cus- 

therc       fox  and  othei    celebrities  lived  thi ditfcrenl  tomers        Lhe  shop  forms  an    interesting    relii    ..I    bygone 

times       In    th.     rcign    -I    George    III.    ¡I    having    1 me  London,  and  its  histon    as  told  by  Mr.    Evan     ii 

Crown  property  once  i ■,  it  was  tcnanted  by  his  second  illustratcd     .uní     well-mounted      volumi       makes     highl} 

son,    the    Duke   ol    York        I  In     Duke    started    rebuildmg  entertaining   rcading       L'nfortunately,    the  earliesl 

tlic   house,   bui    did   n-l    live   to    -■■■   il    finished       VI    his  of  the  (irm   lux.'  no1    been   kept,   I hosi    thai    nni.nu 

death  ii   was    .,,1,1  u,  the  Marquess  ol  Stafford,  aftcrwards  beai    lestimonx    to   the  snufl  taking    i livitii      of   mam 

Duke  of  Stafford,   foi    i;j,doü,  and   ii    ma\    b.    inten    ting  tamous    eighteenth-ecntury    personages        fhe    house    ap- 
to add,  what   \b     Dasent  doc    no rd,  that  the  monex  pears  to  llave  been   broughl    to   thi    noticc  ol    the   Princí 

was    allocattd    by    the    Government    1..    the    purchase    oí  Regent,   who  remained  a   constanl    customer   through  the 

Victoria     Park,    Bcthnal    Creen        Mi-    I. muí.     Duke    gave  prcsenl     -I    .-    canisl    .     ol     -nuil     from     Beau     Brummell 

thi    housí    li>  his  eldesl   son,   who  spent    /J250, 111  com-  Many  othei    royal   personages  dealt    with    tlu    firm,   whicli 

pleting  and  beautifying  ii        Ii    liad  been  purch     cd  on  a  liad  011    its  books   the  fashionable  élite  oi    icveral  gei 

léase  -l   ninet)   nine  years,  gr; I   [rom    [N41   al   .1   rental  tions       \li-      Evans    incidentalh     givcs    much    intere  ting 

.     .1  ycar,  and  m    mi  ;  Lord   Leverhulme  purchased  information  concerning  carh   varieties  of  cigai     and  other 

11,  indcr  ol  Un-  .m.l  gave  it   1-  Un-  nation   foi    the  forms  ol  tobáceo,  .uní  throwt  ,1  goi  d  di  'I  -1  lighl  on  the 

London    \l  uscum.  prai  tice  ol   snuff-ta  king 
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\    Ackermann       Paintings  b>    Wolstenholme.  Marshall,    Vlken. 

1  li  1   1,   -1  reel    \n   '  .alien       (  ontemporan    Wat.  r-i  olours. 

Carroll  Gaüery.      Landscapes  b>   Daubigny,  \V.  Maris,   Curtier.  R    Wilson.      Portraits  by  Reynolds,  Haeburn,  N    Hom 

I  -  h 
Chcstcr  Gallen       Works  by  M me      k     \    Brvant,  K    Wilcox,  and  Miss  F    íi  B.  Chomlej 

Dcbcnham,   Storr        [ewel  .111.!   Silver  Sale5   (Tst,   üth,   7th.  Sth,    13th,    Uth,    I.>th,   2l)th,  21st,  22nd,   27th    2Sth,   29th! 
'■  D        ii  I     igh  "      I     \\    Re,  kitt'F  Painting 
I    iie    \ri    S  idet\        British   P11  tur.-,.    Bronze.-,   el 
.  ,  ill.'i  y      "  Bi  itish  .in  1    I  -i. -."ii   Artisl  1  " 
Greatorex  Galleries.      Modern    Etchings 
Grosvcnor  Galleries      Contemporary   Pictures  and   Drawings. 
Hanipstcad    \ri   Gallery       Mixed    Exhibition. 

Harmer,  Rooke.     Stamp  Sales   (2nd,  "th,  sil.    !)th,    Uth,    loth,    ITih.  21st,  22nd,  24th,  2Sth    29th,  30th), 
Littlc   Ai  1    Rooms       Sele.  ted   Water-c  olour  .   et. 
I      \Ul.i  ....        l:i  itish   .uní   1  ..ni  1nr11i.1l    Paintings 
I  wriix   1  me  Galli  ry       Lithographs  and   Et.  hings 
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The  History  of  the  Dutch  Wall  Tile,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Vis  Collection  By  Commer  de  Geus,  Architect 


Since  Holland  attained  its  independence 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  craft  of  the  potter 
has  always  retained  an  impurtant  place  amone. 
the  artistic  industries  of  the  country.  Originally 
largely  confined  to  work  coarse  and  primitive  in 
form,  it  was  not  long  before  the  craft  was  employed 
in  the  production  of  wares  that  were  ornamenta] 
as  well  as  uscful,  and  in  this  wav  was  i'\'nlvnl  in 
all  its  beauty  and  glory  the  unsurpassed  pottery 
of  Delft. 

Not  merely  articles  of  common  use  left  the 
pottery  factories  after  155".  as  the  producís  oi 
the  gleymakers  (claymakers) ,  lnit  also  objects 
intended  primarily  for  ornament,  and  among  the 
most  interesting  of  these  were  the  tiles  which 
constituted  such  an  important  feature  in  the 
interior  decoration  of  Dutch  houses.  Treated  in 
a  special  manner,  they  were  placed  upon  themarket 
at  the  disposal  of  the  artistic  bnilder,  and  were 
more  particularly  used  for  lining  the  walls  of 
dweüing-houses  in  the  lowlands   near  tD    sea. 

The  production  (if  tilo  in   the   Dutch   factories 
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;reat,  si  1  much  su  that,  ni  addition 
usual  wares,  special  tile-potteries 


was  exceedingl} 
t<.  those  for  th 
were  established.  The  fashioning  and  ornamenta- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  objects  "i  art  industry  and 
that  of  wall  tile-  practically  kept  pace  with  each 
other.  In  spite  of  the  inferiority  which  the  tile 
was  assumed  tu  show  some  years  ago,  it  never- 
theless  possesses  in  itself  such  an  element  of 
dignified  beauty  th.it  it  is  necessary,  in  appreí  iating 

the  meril  of  pottery  generally,  t ite  in  particular 

chai   of  the  tile. 

In  Holland,  until  a  few  years  ago,  1  omparatively 
little  attention  was  paid  by  collectors  tu  the 
claims  of  the  tile  ;  only  a  few-,  here  and  títere, 
were  shrewd  enough  tu  recognise  its  highly  deco- 
rative  elements.  Yet  time  has  produced  an  almosf 
complete  inversión  of  this  state  ol  affairs.  Both 
the  "  Museum  Huis  Lambert  van  Meerten  "  at 
Delft.  and  the  Rotterdam  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
llave,  for  some  little  time  past,  displayed  repre- 
sentative  collections  of  Dutch  wall  tiles,  while 
other  public  galleries  are  manifesting  their  interest 
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in  the  subject.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  the  varied  hues  of  which  can  l>e  mosl  readily 
most  cnergetii  research  has  been  undertaken  by  likened  to  those  of  some  splendid  Oriental  rug. 
prívate  persons.  <  >n   this  score,  the  objection  has  been  made  that 

rhe  most  intercsting  collection  assembled  in  a  collection  can  only  possess  a  fragmentary  valué, 
the  Luid  manner  is  doubtless  thal  belonging  This  statement,  however,  is  only  partly  true, 
i"  Mr.  Eelco  M.  Vis,  ol  Amsterdam,  who  secured,  since  even  though  a  series  of  sixteen  decorativo 
to  ili.it   end,  ili<    assistance  ol   the  expert,  Mr.   II.         tiles    does    not    reproduce    the    appearance    <>f    .1 

Hamer,  vvho  has  an  extensivo  acquaintance  with  complete  wall,  nevertheless  it  ma)  afford  a  striking 

Dutch    nli-  in   ,ill   periods  of   thoir   history.     The  commentary  mi  the  art  of  decoration.      If,  again, 

soloction    m. hIi'    under    theii     united    auspices    is  one  or  more  examples  are  broken  or  incomplete, 

amplj  representativo  of  this  branch  of  the  potter's  it-  artistic  .uní  histórica]  valué  may  remain 
11.H1    in   Holland.      fin-  specimens  range  m   point         unimpaired,    and    such    .1    collection    does    nol    do 

"I    dato    from    [550   t<>    1800;     they   are  arranged  more    than    share    the    incompleteness    of    even 

and   grouped   with   such    nico  discrimination   that  assemblage  of  objets  d'art. 
the   vvholo  history  "I    the   tile   is  displayed    in   all  The    technique   of    tile-baking    1-    fairly   -imple. 

it-    developmonts.     Even     while     111     process    ni  although    oíd    descriptions    and    factory    re Is 

formation,  the  collection  was  being  freely  studied         testify   tu   the   peculiar   practical   difficulties   with 

l>\'   ihc  present   writer,   who  has  been   enabled   tu  which    each    potter    li.nl    tu   contend    in   his   own 

continué  his  investigations  to  .1  poinl   warranting  sphere.     This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  considei 

the    compilation  of    this  article.     The    thanks    of  .ill  questions  of  manufacture,  however,  so  I  shall 

all  collectors  an-  due  tu  Mr.  Vi-  for  thus  permitting  confine  my  account  tu  a  brief,  general  exposition. 
In-   treasures  tu   lie  described   and   illustrated   for  The  tile,  formed  of  a  red  clay,  was,  111  it-  oldest 

their  henetit.  form,   pressed  in   relief  tu  a  given   pattern.     The 

It   may  be  asked,  in   whal    he-  the   importance  depre— ed    part-   were   hlled   with   1 1  < j  1 1  i <  1   pa-te  ut 

-and    significance    of    a    collection    of    wall    ule-  ?  yellow  clay.     After  baking,   the  tile  was  covered 

L'ndoubtedly    they    <hd    not     possess    the    same  with    a    transparent    lead    glazing.     Tile-    of    this 

rolation  to  Dutch  architecture  as  did  the  wonderful  character  were  mostly  used  a-  fitted  íioor  tiles. 

wall-linings  of  the  Persians  and  M s.     For  une  In   the  oldest   types,   therefore,   there  is  a-  yel 

thing,    the   building  material    used    by  the    Dutch  no  question  al  all  of  any  painter's  art,  or,  at  the 

w ,1-  too  stout  in  it-i  11   tu  require  any  permanent  best,  it  i-  very  primitive.     A  change  comes  about 

inner  casing.     NTevertheless,  .1  house  111  a  country  in  this  at  the  time  when  the  lead  glaze  1-  replaced 

like   Holland   needed  a  damp-proof  lining,  which,  by    non-transparent    tm    glazc.     This,    again,    1- 

iii    the  shape   of   a   dapper  coating  of   tile-,   easy  applied  tu  the  baked  tile,  after  which  the  pattern 

tu  1  lean,  sightly  tu  behokl,  vvould  be  very  much  1-  painted  with  water-colours  un  this  dried  back- 

tu  the  taste  of  a  cleanly  housewife.  grotind.     On   baking   the  glaze,   the  tm  combines 

<  >  1 1 1 1 - ■  apart   from  it-  application,  however,   the  with  the  paints  and  forms  a  glassy  layer  covering 

tile    is    ol    great    intorest    in    its   achievement.      It  the  face  of  the  tile.     Generally  speaking,   this  is 

peinéis   mi    it-   fíat,    unbent    surfacc   .1    degree   ni  the    process    of    manufacture.     Both     techniques 

representation     unique     m     the     potter's     craft.  entirely  coincide,   therefore,  with   those  in   use  in 

Whereas    in    the    case    ol    píate-,    dishes,    basins,  pottery. 
jugs,  and  of  all  other  domestic  utensils,  the  design  The    raw     material-    used    are    partly    Dutch, 

I-  apt    to   bocomo   foreshortened,    the   tile   reveáis  partly  imported  from  abroad.     The  clay  and  the 

II-  decoration   .1-  a   complete  composition.     I   do  sand  were  of  Dutch  production  ;    but  the  elements 

not,   111    -avine,   this,   seek    to   condem nament  of    the    glaze    and    the    painting    materials    vven 

on  objeets  ol  curvilinear  form  ;    on  the  contrary,  supplied  bv  Franco,  Spain,  and  the  Rhineland 

I  ffol  the  doopost  rogard  for  the  masterly  schemes  Xot    only    the    manufacture,    but    also,    by    a 

lavished     on     the     ornamentation     of     numerous  direct    transmission,    the    ornamentation    ol    tiles, 

household    i'eqttisites,    especiallv  during    the   earlv  was  deri\'ed   from    Southern    Europe.     It   i-    well 

rlays  of   Dutch   pottery.      But,   111   principie,  deco-  known  that   about   [580  une  of  the  earliest   Dutch 

ration   on  a    ll.it    surfaco  has   the  groat   advantage  painters  went    from   his  pottery   factory   to   Italv, 

ni  being  unbrokon.  as  is  shown  by  Karel  van  Mander's  Hd  Schila 

\    -econd   advantagí    lies   in    the   possibility   of  (The  Painter's  Book),  dated   [6o_]      The  produets 

tinuous   representation.      1¡\    making   each   tile  of    this    factorv    were    famed    fot    their   attractivi 

servo   a-   ihe   constituent    of   a    pattern,   an   effect  colours.    The  chromatic  wealth,  and  also  the  forms 

1.111   be   produced   which   cannot    be   realised   with  and    motives,    are    strongly    Italian    in    character. 

any  other  potter's  product.     Die  application  of  the  Xot    onlv    the    apples    and   grapes,    but    also   the 

principie  rosultod  in  some  wondrous  wall-linings,  angular-shaped  leaves  .w\A  volute  tendrils,  an    ol 
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[talian  origin.  Further,  there  i-  the  assemblage 
of  colours  the  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange 
derived  undoubtedly  from  the  same  source.  A 
further  contributory  fact  is  tu  1»-  found  in  the 
importation  of  Italian  earthenware,  as  appears 
from  oíd  shop  lists  dating  before  and  about  1600. 

In  a  very  remarkable  way  we  find  the  repeated 
occurrence  on  the  tile  of  an  ornamentatipn  con- 
sisting  of  anima]  figures  vvithin  a  square  bordering. 
Spanish  tile--  of  the  sixteenth  century  show  the 
same  decoration,  whereas  the  Italian  prefer  the 
circle  tu  the  square.  Cm  it  lie  ihferred  from 
this  th.it  relations  also  existed  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  Dutch  potteries,  relations  which,  in  view 
of  the  social  conditions  then  existing  between 
the  two  countries,  seem  entirely  inconceivable  ? 

It  is  striking,  however,  tu  see  how  rapidly  and 
how  intensely  the  tile-art  became  national  in 
the  Netherlands.  Of  the  entire  ceramic  industry, 
the  craft  nf  tile-making  remained  the  most  purely 
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I  >  1 1 1 <  h-  \\  hereas,  above  all,  in  the  period  aftei 
[650,  .1  strong  Chínese  influence  becomes  observable 
mi  other  producís,  it  affected  the  tile-  comparatively 
little. 

It  i>  interesting  tu  realise  thoroughly  what  i- 
purely  Dutch  in  this  expression  of  art:  The 
oldest  polychrome  tile  work  1^  indissolubly  bouriti 
up  with  the  oldest  pottery  work,  forming  a  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  entire  cerárriii  craff, 
not  only  in  Hollánd,  but  also  in  those  coúritries 
with  which  the  powerful  and  prosperous  Republii 
was  in  t < mili  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  tine  illustration  of  Dutch  ceramic  supremacy 
i--  furnished  l>v  the  ñame  nf  Delft.  In  Holland, 
Delft  was  nut  the  potter's  original  Alma  Mater, 
sihee  there  were  certaiñly  faetones  of  the  Dutch 
majolica  at  Haarlem  and  Rotterdam,  which  were 
some  decades  older  than  those  of  Delft.  From 
the  sei  nuil  hall'  of  the  seventeenth  century  onwards-, 
tlie  small   tn\vn   of   Delft   possessed   a   world-wide 
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industry,   so    ih.n    "  Delft-warc  "   is   .1    household  portrait    oí    William    the    Silent    as    .111    oíd    man 

word   lid   only   in    Holland,   but    also   far   beyond  may   nol    ye1    be   .1    sufficient    proof   thal    .1    píate 

its  borders.     Dutch   ceramic  art,  derived   from   .1  with    this    image    vvas    made    about    his    year    oi 

southern   source,   in    turn   became   .1    plant    vvhich  death  (1584).    A  figure  of  a  woman  in  the  costume 

put  forth  shoots  to  take  rool  in  England,  among  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 

uther  places  at   Bristol.  pieces  depicting   soldiers   with   vveapons  and   uni- 

The  question  then  arises  :    How  oíd  is  the  crafl  forms,  before  and  about  1600,  confirm,  nevertheless, 

of  pottery  and  th.it   of   the    tile  111    Holland?     A  in  conjunction  with   the  faets  stated  above,  that 

clear   repíy    to   this   may   1»'    furnished   by   a   few  there    1-    majolica    dating    from    the    end    of    the 

|tl,  ts  sixteenth  century.     In  addition,  there  1--  .1  reliable 

1 1 1 ,    registers  of    the    city   of    Haarlem   supply  guide    in    the    thickness    ofíthe    tile.     The    more 

the   dates   of    1566   and    1572    for    the   deaths   of  perfect  the  process  of  production,  the  thinner  thi 


slab  potters."  Mr. 
A.  1  [oyni  k  van  Papi  n- 
drecht,  in  his  book, 
which  is  well  authen- 
ticated  by  historical 
documents,  makes  the 
Ri  itterdam  industry  to 
1  ommence    in     [619. 

1 1  m ■    guild    1 ks    ni 

Delft  fix  the  date  some 
years  after  1600.  But 
wliat  does  the  work 
itself  say  ?  There  are 
dated  tiles  and  domes- 
tic  articles  from  160(1 
onwards.  I  know  oí 
un  date  coming  befi  iré 
:6oo.  rhe  oldest  dated 
example  111  the  Vis  col- 
le<  turn  is  one  oi  [630  ; 
but  the  image  shown 
is  of  eat  liii  date.     The 
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tile.  The  latest  and 
thinnest  tiles  are  only 
(.  111111.  thick.  Older 
examples,  on  the  <  on- 
trary,  those  dating 
from  1630  and  1635 
(No.  xv.),  for  instance, 
have  both  a  thickness 
of  10  ñau  1 1I1  -  whii  li 
are  >  1 1 1 1  thicker  and 
notii  eably  more  primi- 
tive  in  design,  and 
w  hich,  more  o  ver, 
agree  in  their  dei  ora- 
t  inn  with  ob jeets 
dating  -unir  years 
before  1600,  point  to 
still  '  .1  rlie  r  produi  - 
turn.  Thus  the  line  of 
Dutch  majolica  runs 
back,  though  in  outline 
onlvand  without  sharp 
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definition,  into   the  second   ludí   of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

But  however  interesting  an  these  scientifically 
ascertained  points,  it  is  not  they  which  impart 
first  and  foremost  its  valué  to  oíd  Dutch  ceramics, 
and  in  particular  to  tiles.  This  valué  mu  t  be 
self-evident.  I  may  allow  it,  with  its  beauty  of 
line  and  colour,  to  speak  its  own  language. 

Old  Dutch  Floor  Tiles. 

The  first  Dutch  floor  tiles  were  undecorated. 
Originally  they  were  small,  square,  and  glazed, 
barely  6  cm.  in  face.  These  are  found  in  the 
oldest  Dutch  structures,  as  in  the  ruins  of 
Brederode,  near  Haarlem,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century.  Afterwards  the  dimensions  grew  larger. 
This  prubahly  took  place  by  intennittent  leaps. 
until  the  tile  is  found  with  a  side  of  about  15  cm., 
d&  orated  111  ai  cordance  with  the  stamping  1  raft. 

The  purely  geométrica!  adornment  of  the  tile 
i-,  centric.     Either  the  centre  lies  in   the  miclille 
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of  the  tile  or  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
joints.  In  the  first  case  there  are  two  motives 
known.  a  square  and  a  circle.  One  has  a  coal 
ol  arms  in  the  centre  and  a  round,  serrated  filling 
of  corners  ;  the  other  has  a  Gothic  leaf  filling  in 
the  circle  and  also  a  leaf-shaped  adornmenl  ol 
the  corners,  both  bearing  in  Gothic  characters 
the  inscription  :  "  Alie  diñe  heeft  synen  tvt 
i "  All  things  have  their  time").  The  second  kind 
has  a  diagonal  decoration  suggesting  the  earlier 
plaited  work  (No.  i.).  Betwecn  this  the  circle 
motive  is  placed,  adorned  with  a  tricuspid  anda 
simple  form  of  flower  with  a  serrated  edge.  Round 
aboul  each  centre  appears  the  old  saying  :  "  Dié 
tyl  is  cort.  Die  doot  is  snel.  Wacht  11  va  sonde. 
So  doet  i  wel  "  ("  Time  is  short.  Death  is  quick. 
Keep  you  from  sin.  Thus  do  ye  well").  Here  wé 
have,  together  with  Gothic  forms,  the  usual 
dei  oration  with  letter  types. 

The  colour  1  I  both  kinds  of  tiles  is  a  reddishL 
brown  with   yellow  decoration.     This  confers  oí 
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the  whole  .1  greal  sense  of  restfulness,  in  agreemeni         later  kinds,  m  whii  li  frce  painting  appears.      The 

with  the  fine  drawing      But  the  origins  from  which         predominant  charactcr  "I    the  decoration  lir-~n.it 

these   types  are  deri\-ec!   are   not    yet    sufficiently         in  the  fact   ili.it  figures  are  painted  on   the  white 

knüwn.  As  regardsaí^e, 

w e  must   Ihtc   gi >  l>.uk 

tu    the   sixteenth   cen- 

tury,  .uní  perhaps  still 

1  a  rlie  1 .     A  thorough 

study   is   also  necessi- 

tated   nito    what    was 

done  by  other   promi- 

íii-nt    European    1  oun 

tries;    Imt    although 

tliis   in    itself    is    very 

important,  it  neverthe- 

less  possesses  only  .1 

particular    v  .1  lúe    i  n 

reference    to    .1    fullet 

knowledgeoftheDuti  h 

tile,  which,  from   now 

unwards.  i1-  tin-glazed. 
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background  of  the  tin 
glaze,  lmt  that,  on  the 
1  11 11 1  r  .1 1  y  .  the}  are 
un isl ly  111  white,  while 
the  tile  surf ai  e  is 
coloured,  chiefly  blue, 
y ell ow,  and  orange, 
sometimes  also  green 
andviolet.  The  ñgures, 
whii  li  are  reí  essed  in 
the  1  olour,  are  highly 
conventionalised,  and 
of  earl  y  Renaissam  e 
form  with  *  lothic  ten- 
dencies.  A  very  tv- 
markable  agreement  "I 
figures  is  shown,  ínter 
alia,  by  oíd  floor  tiles 
from  Germany  made  oi 
red  earth  stamped  in 
relie f  (fifteenth] and 
sixteenth  1  entunes),  as 


of  tin-glazed  wall  tiles  form  .1  striking  link  between         may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
the   tlnnr   tiles  decorated  with  clay  paste  and  the  ["he  chief  distribution  of  the  ornamenl  i-  strictly 
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The   History  of  the   Dtitch    Wall    Tile 


geometrical— a  composition  of  four-arm  crosses 
with  polygons  and  stars  between  them,  or  a 
combination  of  cúreles  and  circular  shapes  (Nos.  ii. 
and  iii.).  These  principal  lines  are  drawn  through 
a  sort  of  recessed  plaited  band.  The  enclósed 
regularly  shaped  fields  are  decorated  with  strictly 
vegetable  forms,  .ill  of  them  very  ornamentally 
conceived. 

This  rare  kind  of  tile  is  the  earliest  expression 
of  coloured  decorative  earthenware.  In  technique 
n  is  primitive,  but  simple  ;  in  composition  it 
is  restful  and  refined-  a  mirror  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  colour  combination  has  been  boirowed 
from  the  [talian  palette,  and  adopted  with  a 
powcr  which  is  beginning  tu  tell. 

Decorative  Polychrome  Tiles,  with 
Plant-like  Forms. 

rhese  are  far  mure  numerous  than  the  fore- 
going.  They  were  made  as  wall  tiles  about 
ióoo,  and  during  the  first  half  i>1  the  seventeenth 
century  a  conventionalised  naturalistic  pictorial 
art  was  applied,  while  at  the  same  time  the  strict 
ornamentation  in  the  chief  división  was  retained. 
In  this  way  there  was  distributed  over  the  large 
rlat  surface  a  rhythmic  and  systematically  re- 
current  pattern,  which  was  finely  conceived  and 
handled  throtighuut.  In  sueh  compositions  there 
is  almost  always  the  endeavour  tu  complete  the 
figure  by  means  of  futir  tiles,  joined  up  with  each 
other  in  sueh  a  way  as  to  produce  a  complete 
design. 

The  principal  división  of  the  large  surface  was 
effei  ted  (a)  by  straight  or  curved  Unes  drawn. 
agreeing  with  the  plaited  bands  mentioned  above  ; 
(b)  by  grouping  the  ornament  around  a  geometric 
centre  ;  (c)  by  diagonal  placing  of  a  motive  un 
each  tile,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  assemble  a  pattern 
of  four  motives  with  a  single  origin. 

The  derivation  of  group  (a)  from  the  oldest 
varieties  is  at  once  ascertainable  (No.  iv.).  Not 
only  the  principal  distribution  and  the  band-shaped 
división,  but  the  filled-in  tile  corners,  which  again 
form  together  a  complete  motive,  are  entirely  in 
agreement  with  them.  The  new.painted  element  is 
repeated  by  the  oranges  with  leaves  and  blossoms 
regularly  grouped.  This  imparts  a  greater  liveli- 
ness  of  colour  to  the  dark  ground.  The  división 
of  the  component  parts  is  exact,  and  the  mode 
of  painting  on  the  very  effective  white  background 
is  highly  facile. 

Although  this  dues  not  come  out  clearly  in  the 
half-tone  reproductions,  it  stands  out  fully  in 
colour.  The  bine  corners  are  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  intruduetion  of  multi-culuured 
fruits  and  leaves.  The  oranges  are  of  a  powerful 
yellow  or  orange,  the  leaves  grecn,  and  a  border 


of  tendrils  in  bine  completes  the  eñect.  Hete 
not  only  the  choice  of  colours,  bul  the  tone  also, 
is  entirely  Italian.  Undoubtedly  this  group  is 
the  best  expression  of  the  early  Dutch  til'  in 
this  genre. 

Group  (/»)  possesses  diñerenl  properties  from 
group  (a).  íleo  the  absolute  strietness  which 
finds  expression  in  the  predominantly  blue  mass 
of  colour  of  the  foregoing  is  wanting  (No.  v.).  As 
the  chief  element  m  the  composition,  there  appears 
the  star-shaped  centre  from  which  four  oranges 
and  four  tulips  develop.  Along  the  side  edges 
of  this  complete  pie  ture,  bunches  of  grapes  and 
vine-leaves  are  placed,  forming  a  splendid  frame- 
work  for  the  mure  upen  (entre  part.  The  treat- 
meiit  of  the  details  is,  just  as  in  the  previous 
group,  m  faithful  agreement  with  the  various 
motives.  In  colour,  moreover,  the  luscious  blue 
and  green  of  grapes  and  leaves  produce  an 
attractive  scheme  for  the  principal  división,  while 
the  grouped  oranges  and  many-coloured  tulips 
appear  as  powerful  colour  factors,  with  their 
finely  drawn  elements  as  an  ever-reí  urring  motive. 

With    sume    modifications    of    the    orange    into 

seed  orange,"  mure  than  une  variation  of  this 
pattern  oceurs.  All.  however,  have  the  same 
principal  idea  as  their  basis,  and  show  a  similar 
decorative  eñect. 

<  iimip  (i ■)  is  the  least  strict  m  con<  eption  (Xo.  vi.). 
While  the  decorative  motive,  sueh  as  the  split 
fruit-bearing  orange  or  bunch  of  grapes,  is  painted 
diagonally  un  the  tile,  and  in  itself  shows  m> 
deviation  from  similar  motives  applied  to  the 
types  already  mentioned,  all  emphasis  is  placed 
on  this  simple  pn  ture,  which  displays,  as  a  rule,. 
exceptionally  well-chosen  colour  and  detailed 
working.  By  the  regular  placing  of  these  tiles,, 
a  rhythm  is  again  secured,  but  nevertheless  the 
drawing  is  not   too  strongly  pronounced. 

The  tiles  un  which  both  motives  oceur  alternately 
show  more  change  of  colour,  placed  on  a  finwly 
worked  Hat  surface. 

The  types  of  the  oíd  Dutch  tiles  with  plant-like 
motives  of  decoration  may  be  classified  in  these 
three  groups.  Here  and  there  are  variations. 
found  showing  a  different  picture.  When  they 
oceur,  however,  they  nevertheless,  by  means  of 
sume  component  part,  show  their  kinship, 
possessing,  without  exception,  the  same  colour- 
scheme. 

Among  the  plant-like  motives  there  musf  also 
be  added  the  llower-puts  with  bouquets  (No.  vii.). 
These  were  taken  as  a  subject  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  industry,  being  modified  tu  suit  tin- 
taste of  the  time. 

The  drawing  of  this  motive,  agreeing  as  regard 
age    with    the    above    varieties,    is    very    correct. 


The  Connoisseur 


The  uarliest  forms  are  characteristically  Italian  111 
fecling,  and  finely  drawn.  Very  speedily  the 
pot  bccame  heaviei  and  less  elegant  :  with  this 
advantage,  howcvcr,  that  u  providcd  a  more 
stable  individual  ciernen  t  ¡n  the  composition. 
h  -  i  rfei  i  is  more  that  "I  .1  -ulnii.lni.itr  dei  orative 
part.  rhe  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  the 
bouquel  is  ven  regulai  The  largesl  principa] 
flowei    1-   placed    vertically   in    the   middle  of   the 


thi  1  hief  división.  The  córner  fillings  ol  both  an 
id  entire  accordance  with  the  technique  "I  th< 
oldi  -1  wall  tile.  This  córner  i-,  in  the  case  oi 
the  circle,  very  sobre,  bul  in  the  square  11  is  more 
richly  filled.  It  i-  precisely  owing  to  this  beau- 
tifully  drawn  córner  decoration  tliat  the  quad- 
ratii  ally  divided  tile  produces  .1  fine  effei  1 

1 1 1    the  open   spai  e,   either  circular  or  squai  1  . 
tlic  animal   fonn  is  introdueed.      Inr  1 1 1 1  — ■  ]  m  11 1  k  >-. 


imotimes    more    frecly,    sometimes    with         the   under-part    1-    tinted   a    light   green,   steeped 


til 

-un  1.  1  symmctry.  The  othei  rlowers  with  [caves 
and  tendrils  emerge  from  the  flower-pot.  1 1 1. • 
entin  bouquet  filis  the  spai  e  on  thi  field  lefl 
blank  bv  the  ornamental  border,  which  1-  either 
square  or  mado  up  of  circular  shapes,  Here, 
then  fore,  the  design  is  concentrated  011  one  single 
tile.  l"he  1  orner  fillings,  \\ lii<  li  are  produced 
ai  1  ording  to  the  -aun-  oíd  reí  essing  tei  hnique, 
do,  it  1-  true,  forrn  a  connected  pattern,  bul  thi 
great  división  has  disappeared.  Everything  is 
more  refined.  I  he  1  olours  are  again  1  hiefly  blue, 
with  vellow,  orange,  green,  and  violet.  f"wo 
remarkable  deviating  details  are  the  flower-fillings 
111   the  1  irele  and   the  square  (Xo.  viii.). 

Ví  1  tvpe  of  tile  without  this  central  decoration, 
these  forms  are  very  well  known,  and  are  dealt 
with  below.  117//?  this  plant-filling,  however,  the 
tiles  v<  iv  rarelv  oci  ur.  Xot  only  are  they  31  an  e, 
but  thev  are  most  certainly  neat,  significant,  and 
.  harai  teristic  of  the  early  days  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Thus  did  the  Dutch  tile  painter  make  use  111 
difieren!  ways  of  vegetable  forms,  as  is  shown 
b\  his  idea  of  composition,  drawing,  and  colour 
when  applied  to  the  decoration  of  a  household 
requisito.  I  think  that 
he  3uci  ceded  ni  mak- 
ing  his  product  a  su- 
perior one.  This  series 
<>f  tiles  was  ni  import- 
an 1  for  the  further 
development  1  if  pi  itterv 
work  rhe  Flora  re- 
mained  a  f avou r i  t  e 
subjei  1 .  but  the  Fauna 
as  wi  11  liad  its  place, 
and  also  found  Lts  basis 
ni  the  -ame  pcrii  "I 

P0LY1  Illa  iM!      I  II  1  - 
\YI  III    AxiMAl      VXD 

Human   Figi  m  - 

I  his  large  gn  >up  can 
be  separated  into  tvvo 
divisii  ai-,  namelv.those 

tile-  ha\  mi;  a  -  [liare 
(Xo  x.)  and  those  hav- 
111-  a  1  irele  (Xo.  \t  )  as 


So.     \\    -     l'OLYl  M  Ri  'Mi:    DVTl  II 
lili      UACK     163; 


in  orange  and  yellow.  On  this  background  there 
stands  a  hedge  or  a  plant  over  which  tía1  anima! 
1-  leaping,  or  against  which  it  i-  placed.  On  the 
earlier  kinds,  the  dog,  the  stag,  the  pig,  and  the 
haré,  or  some  other  indigenous  animal,  is  prirfri- 
t  ively  bul   \  igi  irously  drawn. 

In  the  further  developmenl  "1  the  ni''  wherein 
the  ornamental  bordering  remains  entirely  tía 
-ama,  the  animal  form  i1-  raimad  and  perfected. 
Foreign  baaMs  an-  also  shown,  the  lion  and 
elephant  being  depicted,  a-  well  a-  tía1  rabbit 
and  tha  cow.  Bul  more  attention  1-  given  to 
the  correct  form  of  outline,  while  in  the  place  of 
the  fl.it  picture  hilad  in  with  colour,  the  anatomical 
structure  1-  now  accentuated  l>v  putting  mi  colour, 
or  by  recessing  tha  white  background.  The 
suggestion  of  environment  is  also  muía  convim  ingl) 
ci  mveyed. 

I  fuman  figures  also  1 » <  ui .  I  here  are  pictures 
uf  soldiers  in  sixteenth-century  equipment,  or  of 
country  people  (Xos.  \n.  and  xiii.).  A  striking 
feature  hará  1-  tha  elegam  e  with  which  tha  different 
figures  ara  drawn,  the  justness  of  expression,  and 
the  aecurate  rendition  "I  the  rich  costumes.  In 
these  images  there  oceur  magnificent  specimens 
whii  h  for  t luir  beaut} 
uf  colour  and  freedom 
of  drawing  are  among 
the  besf  work  from  tha 
early  times  in  Holland. 
Very  rain  arka  Ida. 
finally,  ara  tha  portrait 
tiles  "(Xo.    xiv.).       Al- 

tla  lllgh     tila     t  WO    WO- 

men's  h  ead  -  second 
hall  0  I  tha  sixteenth 
century)  cannot  be 
identified  wi  t  h  suffi- 
1  ient  '  ertainty,  never- 
ila  I'  --  1  he  profile  of 
nía  uf  them  shows  a 
striking  r<  ¿emblam  eto 
Margareth  uf  Parma. 

11  uw  tha  further 
re  f  i  nemen  1  of  tile- 
drawing  took  place  i- 
a  ¡inint  tur  explanation 
111  another  .11  Hele. 


THE    K1GHT    HONOURABLE    GODART,    BARÓN    DE    G1NKEL 
CREATEO    EAKL    OF    ATHLONE,     AND     BARÓN    AGHRYH,     IN     IRELAND 
1691,  Commander-¡n-Ch¡ef  of  all  tlieir  Mjt.es  Forces  in  ye  saij   Kinsdome.  am 
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A  County  Antrim  Horologer  :    John   Birnie,  of  TemplepatricK 
By  Francis  Joseph   Bigger,  M.R.I.A. 

The    middle  of  the 
eighteenth   century  was  -  -._.._--  ■ 

an  active    time   in   thi^  ^H 

fair  portion  of  Ulster, 
active  ni  many  ways  :  in 
the  Luid  settlement  an 
ever-virile  question  in  Ire- 
l.ind  in  the  building  up 
of  the  manufacture  of  linen 
and  its  cono  imitants,  and 
also  in  various  other  more 
domestii  industries,  of 
which  clock-making  was 
une.  Every  town  and 
village  in  Ulster  had  its 
maker  of  i  locks,  but  none 
excelled  Templepatrii  k  in 
this  respect,  not  only  in 
the  correí  tness  and  dura- 
bility  of  the  works,  but 
also  in  t  h  e  elabórate 
ornament  and  beauty  of 
the  f  a  ees  a  mi  in  the 
perfei  tion  and  dignity  of 
the  woodwork  of  the 
i  asi  - 

There  are  five  examples 
of  Birnie  clocks  known  to 
me  in  the  district,  and 
these  I  will  briefly  de- 
scribe. 

That    they   were   all 

made  by  Birnie  at  Bally- 

cushan,     adjoining     t  h  e 

village  of  Templepatrick, 

is   undisputed,    and    they 

all    bear    his    ñame    en- 

graved  upi  m  them.    John 

~-~\  Birnie  was  a  man  of  note 

.'j¡  .    I  in  the  parish,   possessing 

■?.  .  '  ■.'  ■  ■-"=     '  (  onsiderable     horologii  al 

skill,    able   to    take    sun 

■  "  birnii    clock,   now  time  and  use  various 

IN     TIII        POSSESSION      OF      DR. 

H.    L.     M'KISUK.     BEI.FAST  SCientlflC      a  ]  I)  >1  la  I K  ( -      1U  >t 


No.    II.  —  BIRNII     CLOCK 

NOW    IX    THE    Pl  '--  I    SSI(  (N    OÍ       lili 

W  RITE  R 
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The  (  onnoisseur 

in   ordinary  use   l>v  a    mere   tradesman.     This   is        share    tn    all    local    public    añairs,    política]    and 
evidenced  by  the  collapsible  ring  dial  from  which        social.     He  was  descended  from  the  Mai  Birnies, 


III  \l       cll       Mi.     II. 


he  worked  and  doubtless  made,  which   i-  ni   my  an  oíd  Galloway  clan,  from  whence  practically  all 

possession.  his  neighbours   vvere  derived  al    the    time  of   the 

A  similar  example  is  given  as  a  symbol  in  the  Ulster    Plantation    in    the    seventeenth    century. 

fine  portrait   of  a  watchmaker   in    the   possession  Birnie   was   also   a    member  of   the   Clockmakers' 

of    Percy   Webster.       Mi'  was  also  a   farmer  and  Guild,    and    his    ñame    appears    in    Britten's    list 

blcacher  with   an   ampie  livelihood,   taking   a    fnll  given  in  Oíd  docks  and  Watches  and  their  Makers, 


"l-'M'-K      PIW    I       "I        I    M    I       ul       NO.     II 
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with  the  date   1785.       Birnie    had    been    making 
docks  for  at  least   nine  years  before  this,  for  th< 


toasting  and  vociferation.     This  al 
this   dock   (No.  i.),   now  in  the  p< 


s  to  make 
=ion  of  Dr. 


11  \M»s     OF      NO.     II. 


clock  (No.  i.)  which  he  made  "  for  his  coun- 
trie-man  James  Willson  "  was  presented  tu  that 
Parliamentary  Candidate  for  the  County  in  1775. 


II.  L.  McKisack,  of  Belfast,  .1  descendant  of  James 
Willson,  M.P.,  quito  historii  ,  at  least  in  County 
Antrim  records.    The  face  of  this  «  ],„  k.  a-  can  be 


WHEEI.      DIAI. 


The  occasion   was  one  of  intense   popular  excite- 
nient,  with  huge  symbolic   processions  and  much 


seen,  ts  circular,  and  not  so  elabórate  as  the  other 
two  specimens  shown   (Nos.  ¡i.  and  iii.).  It  has  a 
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datewheel,  .1-  thcothcrs  also 

ll,l\  t  ,  .111(1  l-rlli  a-i'il  III  l)(ll(l]\ 

grained   S ¡  >. 1 1 1 1  -1 1  mahogam . 
as  .ni-  ih,    1  ither  two  exam 

pies    show  II.     III     lile    Stylc   of 

Chippendale.     The  '1 1 

No  ;  isdecph  panelled,  bul 
without  pillars  or  othei  <  1 1 
rii  hments,  - .1  ve  .1  simple 
pin  e  oi  surmounting  scroll- 
vvork.  Ihe  hands  are  plain, 
and  are  doubl  less  more  mi  "I 
ern,  as  th,  \  ,n  ,■  ver\  disl  m, 
tive  features,  m  the  other 
two  specimens.  It  is  rn- 
graved  "  John  Birnie  I'  ir  liis 
1  ounti  ie-man  J  .1  mes  Will- 


I  ingland  rhen  1-  -till  in 
many  of  ,,  u  1  oíd  country 
houses  much'old  localh 
ni, ule  mahogany  .uní  [rish 
oak  furniture,  stoutly  buill 
i"  endure,  111  pleasing  and 
gra<  eful   designs. 

Tin-  example  No.  ni.  is 
preserved  at  (  astle  I), .1,1,-. 
(  ounty  Ani  1  un.  Whcn  Bir 
nie  111. ule  this  cloi  k,  Francis 
Dobbs  was  M.P.  foi  (  harli 
mont,  Commander  of  the 
big  Volunteer  Rcviews  then 
crcating  such  cnthusiasm  in 
l  Ister,  and  a'most  popular 
gentleman.  <  onwa\  I\n  hard 


Dobbs  was  Mayoi  -I  Carrick- 

Clock  No.ii.,in  myposses-  fergus   and    M.P.    (1768-84) 

sion,  has  an  elaborately  gilt  f,,r  the  same  ancient  town  ; 

brass    face  with  date  wheel  vvhilst  Edward  Brice  Dobbs 

and  elabórate  córner  pieces,  was     mayor    ol     the     -.mi. 

as  well  as  an  engraved  dial.  place  111  1771,  and  1778.     In 

I  he  1  orner  piei  es  are  similar  the  latter  year  young  Lieul 

i"    ti»'    specimen    shown  111  William   Dobbs  lost   his  lif, 

Cescinsky   and   VVebster's                                  .  ,n  ,,   smart   brush   with   the 

English   Domestic  Clocks,  redoubtablí     Paul    Jones    in 

l'''s>'  92,  example  8.      ["hev  I  arrii  kfergus  Bay,  whcn  tln 

are  of  si  roll-work  surround-  father  of  the  new   Amerii  an 

ing    two  cherubs   upholding  navy      captured       11.  M.v 

the  Cross  and  Crown.      The                            r-.[  j  íg                            Drcike. 

hands,  second,  minute,  and  Whether  this   clock  was 

liour,  are   also  equal  to  the  purchased    by    the    Dobbs 

finest  examples  in  the  same  family,    or    presented,    liki 

work.    They  match  those  on  the  Willson  one,  as  a  popular 

several  ol    the   examples  of  111.11  k    ol    esteem,    1    cannot 

ili. 11    famous  clock-maker,  say.     1 1  is  simply  engraved 

Thomas  Tompion.who  madi  "  John     Birnie    Templepat- 

thegreat  1  lo,  k  lo.  Si    Paul's  dck."      The  face  and  hands 

Cathedral   .un!  was  given  ,1  are    similar    to    example 

tombinWestminsterAbbev,  No.    ¡i.,    and     the    comer 

whilsi  John  Birnie  slecps  as  |m,v.   the  same.     Th<     •  asi 

sound   under   the  spreading  ^H                       h    of    a    closeí    grained 

limes    of    Castle    L'pton    in                      f^*  mahogany,    the   head   being 

hisnativeparish.      Ninas,,                                   -'  '  :z^^Tl J                      suppor'ted     by     plain 

"I       luir      boldly      grained  columns,    whilst    the    fronl 

mahogany,  has  ri'uted  pillars           v,    m      BIRNI1   CI0CK    ,,m    ,,.   lm  sities    of    the    casi      hav, 

■"     ,l!''     fronl     sides,     with           ession  01    major  \    p.  dobbs,  castli             fluted  attached  pillars.    The 

lluted  frie/.e.     I"he  head  has  :,:"     '"""    SHER,f nty  antrim  door  is  oí    piece,    .1-111 

fluted  detached  columns  at  the  sides,  with  a  square  example    No.   11.,  but   not    like   11.      There  are   no 

surmounting    moulding    dentils  and   Huted   frieze.  feet,  as  111   No.  1. 

It    ítands    7    feet   h  inches  high.  ["he  remaining  examples  are  of  plainer  design  in 

lo  have  such  craftwork  done  in  a  small  county  face  and  case.    One  isat  Craigdun,  County  Antrim, 

with   corresponding    domestic    necessities,  the  residence  oi  John    Perc\   Stott,  and   the  other 

iít  were  as  wel!  was   lately   acquired  1>\'  the  writer  at    the  sale  of 

I   other   similar  Colonel     knop's    effeets.        fhere    may    I"'    othei 

ither  [reland  or  examples  elsewhere  unknown   to   me. 

■utions  un-  from  /'hotos   /•,    .-t .    /.'.    Hogg,    Bclfast.] 
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fur  to    prove    tliat   art   and 

n  |"     ■  nted    111    Templepatrii  k    an 

pku  es  as  m  the  larger  1  entres  of  < 

I  The  illnst 
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A  Recently  Discovered  Portrait  Bust  of  Voltaire 
By   R.  P.  Bedford 

In  May,  1767,  the  ill-fated  Stanislas 
Vugustus,  last  king  of  Poland,  in  spite  of  his 
many  cares  of  state,  found  time  to  write  to  his 
oíd  friend,  Madame  Geoffrin  .1  friend  so  cióse 
that  mi  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  could  write 
to  her :  "Maman,  votre  fils  est  roí,"  "Jai 
trouvé  dans  Ir  No.  7  des  Noitvelles  littéraires 
manuscrites  que  vous  m'avez  proi  urées,  que  1' 
sieur  Simón,  habile  mouleur,  fait,  un  louis  piece, 
des  copio  en  plátre  d'un  buste  parfait  de  Voltaire 
dont  l'original  est  en  ivoire,  d'un  ouvrier  di 
Saint-Claude,  en  Franche-Comté.  Envoyez  moi  uní 
de  ees  copies  en  plátre, 


je  vous  prie.  "*  Such 
a  bust  in  plaste]  being 
of  little  valué,  Madaim 
Geoffrin  sent  tu  the 
king  a  copy  in  ivory, 
which  arrived  ni  Po- 
land the  following 
year.  Stanislas  was 
greatly  pleased  with 
this  work,  and  wrote 
t  o  his  f  r  i  e  n  il  : 
Figurez  -  vous  com- 
bien je  me  suis  amusé 
a  le  comparer  an  granel 
buste  que  j'en  avais.j 
et  j'y  ai  trouvé,  á  m  in 
grand  étonnement .  'h\ 
ans  plus  sur  l'ivoire, 
inais  absolument  les 
mémes  traits,  le  méme 
fond  de  physionomie, 
et  irla  prouve  bien  la 
ressemblance  de  tous 
deux.      C'est   un  char- 


*  G  irrespi  indance  inédite 
li  Stanislas-Auguste  Ponia- 
towski  el  de  .Mine.  Geoffrin. 
París,  1875. 

t  A  portrail  of  Voltaire, 
n  ow  1  ■  >  s  t .  by  a  Sculptor 
named   Weltzschefl'er. 


Xo.     I. — IVORY    BUST    OÍ      VOl    1  \  I  1;  í 
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mant  petit  bijou."  Xothing  i--  known  of  the 
moulder  Simón,  unless  he  be  thi  Gabriel  Philippe 
Simón  (born  in  1 741 )  who  exhibited  four  plaster 
busts  in  París  ¡n  1791  :  but  the  marquis  de  Villette 
in  one  of  his  letters  has  preserved  the  ñame  of  the 
"ouvrier  de  Saint-Claude."  He  records  that  a 
Sculptor,  Rosset  Dupont,  was  the  first  to  make 
busts  of  Voltaire.  The  artist  went  to  Ferney, 
probably  in  1765,  where  the  great  philosopher  had 
established  himself  a  few  years  earlier,  and  the 
marquis  was  present  when  Voltaire,  pleased  with 
Rosset's  good  nature,  took  oñ  his  wig  and  allowed 
liun  tu  model  his  por- 
trait while  he  played 
a  game  of  1  hess. 

JeanClaudeFrancois 
Joseph  Rosset,  caíled 
Dupont,  was  born  at 
Saint-Claude  (Jura)  in 
1706,  and  had  his  early 
training  in  the  work- 
shop  "I  his  father, 
Jai  ques  Antoine  Ros- 
sel  also  descended 
from  a  Sculptor  work- 
ing  at  Saint-Claude  in 
the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  1  entury 
who  was  a  woodcarver, 
a  1  raft  which  had  for 
long  bien  the  means 
of  livelihood  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town,  as  it  is 
eveii  at  the  present 
day.*  Before    he 

visited   Fernev,   where 


*  l-.-r  further  ¡nformation 
aboul  the  Kos>et  family,  -  1 
Dictionnaiie   d,  ,    a 

fait  ./<'  la  I-uní.,. 
/■ramln-ComhK  Pa  Tabh 
Pan    Brmu;  !'?'■?■ 


The  Connoisseur 

he  was  presented  to  Voltaire  by  his  fellow-towns-        is  said  to  have  made  so  many  portraits  of  Henri  IV. 

man    Christin,    lie    liad    already    gained    a    great  and  Voltaire  that  he  could  draw  them  blindfolded  ! 
local  reputation  for  his  ivorj  carvings  ;    but  it  is  VVe  haví   lien  a  case  of  a  whole  family  of  skilled 

probable  that,  bu)    for    this  visit,  he   vvould   have  craftsmen    making    busts    of    Voltaire    in    w 1. 

remained  unknovvn  to  the  world  beyond  his  native  ivory.  alabaster,  and  marble     as  well  as,  possiblv, 

mountains.      As    was    n-~n.il    al    the    time   among  the  far  chcaper  plaster  casts     from  original  models 

workers  in  this  eraft,  and  .1-  was  to  be  expected  supplied   by  their  father,  and   11   may  I»-  that   at 

ni  .1  town  which  could  boasl   of  .1  great  medueval  times  it    1-   nearly   impossible   to  decide  which   oi 

abbey,  the  majority  oi   Rosset's  early  works  were  them    1-    res] sible    fui     any    particular    work. 

crucirix   figures  and  statuettes  of  the   Virgin  and  But,   besidcs  those  already   mentioned   which   an 

saints.     One  of  these,  .1   statuettc  of  St.    ["eresa,  signed   by  one  or  othei    of  the  sons,   there  are  a 

signed  "  Rosset    pero,"    1-   nov\    111    the    Louvre   al  number    which    can    safely    be    attributed    tu    the 

I'. ni-      In   [844  thrcc  crucifixes  were  shown  at   .ni  father.     One  of  these,  111   marble,   1-  m   the   town 

exhibition  .it  Cambrai,  and  .11   .111  exhibition  hcld  library  .it    Dole,  and  .1   plastci    cast    from  11   is  a1 

.11   Besancon  m   rqob,  seven  of  In-  works  111  ivor)  Besancon.     In   19 inother  bust,  also  111  marble, 

were  shown,   including  .1  statuette  of  St.    Francis  was  exhibited  by  Barón  Sipiére  at  the  "  Exposition 

of  Sales.     He  also  supplied  a  demand  for  statuettes  rétrospeí  tive  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,"  and  .111  alabaster 

of  St.  Glande,  the  patrón  of  his  native  abbey,  and  statuette  was  111  the  exhibition  of  the  Petil   Palais 

made   busts  of  St.    Benedict,   St.    Bruno,  and   St.  at  the  Champs  Elysées.*     Gustave  Desnoiresterres, 

Bernard.     But    although   many   of   his   works   are  in    his  admirable  Iconographie  Voltairienne  (Paris 

recorded,  few  of  them  are  at  present  to  be  identified.  1879),   s,lVs   tlhlt    there   was   a   great    demand   for 

Falconet,  .1  far  greater  artist,  1-  said   to  have   ex-  these  portraits;    copies  were  sent  to  Damilaville, 

pressed  great  admiration  for  a  St.Jeromeby  Rosset.  d'Argental,  and  the  mathematician  d'Alembert 

Besides    the    Voltaire    portraits,    which    will    !»■  who,  as  perpetual  secretaryof  the  FrenchAcademy, 

described  later,  the  artist   made  portrait  busts  of  was spokesmanof  the partie  des  philosophes , of  which 

Jean   Jacques    Rousseau,    Montesquieu    (after   the  Voltaire  was  the  head.     TheCorrespondancelütéraire 

medal  byDassier),  and  d'Alembert     which  he  sold  says  1l1.1t    Rosset    made  one  of  these  portraits   in 

.it  fromtwotoeight  louis.ací  ording  to  the  material ;  ivory  for  Prince  Galitzin,  who  was  Russian  ambas- 

and  two  small   marble   busts,  one  of  Bossuet  .uní  sador  .it  the  Court  of  France  at  the  time,  and  who 

tli''  other  of  Fénelon,  signed  and  dated   1770  and  corresponded  with  Voltaire.    The  prince  had  the  por- 

1771,  were  shown  al  the   ["rocadero  in  187(8.  trait  copied  in  biscuit-ware at  Sévres.    Anotherbust 

It     would    seem    that    after    having    modelled  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  "biscuit  de  Xancy." 
Voltaire's    portrait     the    artist     returned    to    his  Desnoiresterres,  in  L 'Art,  vol.  viii.,  p   266,  1877, 

native    town,    and    during    the    remainder    of    his  illustrates  .111  ivory  bust   (No.  i.)  which  was  then 

life  (he  died  111  178b)  he  produced,  both  there  and  in  a  dealer's  hands  in   Paris,  and  he  records  that 

at    Paris     where  he  established  himself  m    1771  one  was  exhibited  at  Cambrai  in  1844.     Bul  nom 

a  great   many  portraits  from  his  original  models.  of  these  smaller  works  are  now   known   to  exist, 

ín  this  he  was  helped  by  three  of  his  sons,  une  of  and  .1  bust  recently  acquired  by  the  Departmem 

whom,    Jacques    Joseph    (born    1741,    died    after  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture  in  the  Victoria  and 

1828),    appears    to    have    been    .111   equally    sküled  Albert  Museum  may  perhaps  be  the  only  remaining 

artist,  with  a  style  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  portrail  on  a  small  scale  by  the  eider  Rosset.      I: 

that    ni   his  father.     B\    I11111   i-  an   ivory   bust   oi  is   carved    111   white  marble,  with    light    yellowish 

\'oltaire,  signed  "  Rossel  de  Saint  Claude,   1711(1."  markings,  j\  inches  high,  and  1-  signed  below  on 

111   the  museum  al   Chambéry,  and  a   ni  trble  busl  the  truncation  of  the  bust,  "  Rossel  ft.  a  St    (  laúd 

ol    Henri    IV.,  signed  "Jacques   Rossel    Iris  amé"  17(18"    (Xos.    ii.    and    111).      It    was   discovered   111 

(although   he  seems   to  have  had   a   brother,    [ean  London  much  disfigured  l>\    many  coats  of  paint, 

Joseph    Xicolas,    who   was   born    aboul    17;''.   and  and    fastened    to    the    remains    ol    a    compositiot 

attained   some   reputation   as  a    painter)  "  á    Saint  base    (probably    contemperan-)    by    a    long    ¡ron 

Claude,    Rui    dn    Pré."       In   the   Fitzhenrv   sale  al  dowel.í     The    head    forms   a    remarkable    pot 

Chri-    e's   (Xovember  _■  )  1 1 1 .    ti)ij,   Xo.    |i;¡   was  a  oi    the    great    writer,    with    its    life-like,   kecn    ex 

small    marble    busl    ,1!    ,,    m:m,     \\    incites    high,  pression,  and   fully   ¡listines  Frederick   the  Great 's 
similarly   signed,    and    he    or   one    of    his    brothers 

mad,    a    statm  tte  oi    Rousseau,  which    wa-    shown  .   ,.„„„      ni¡L  „,.,    „„,,,,       ,  .      au 

-11    the    l.ottvre    111    170;       Another    son,    Fran  ;<>¡s  t  This  dowel  has  i     ■ 

Marie     (born     171=,      died     ¡<S>jj      made      1     nvirble  ''■"  ni '"'"'•      Hiis  dioiild  be  <1 ¡11  all  cases  where  a 

,„,    ,        f     v    ,,     '  '  ,     ..Y   ■  ,  marl.le  l.end  is  so  fixe<l,  «1  «heve  repiirs  have   b 

bllsl     "'     ^  oltairi-,     signed         l<raneo1S     Rossel     de  ,„, f Kven  if  the  material  is  sufficieml,  k  tú 

Saint-Clatlde,       111     the     Besancon     Museum      and    a  uith-taml,  with.mt  cracking,  the  strain  causedbv  the  ruslingai 

•Inrd  son,  (  laude  Antoine  (born    t7vi.  died   1818),  ""^Tl'^tbT^rfacVwhi'ch  « nn'-'t V'S¡!"Ti«r!'i ' 

So 


A   Recent 7v   Discovered  Portrait   Bust   of  Voltain 


remark  :  "  II 
n'y  a  personne 

qui  s  a  c  h  e 
donner  la  vi< 
á  un  buste 
c  ii  ni  ni  e  1  e 
sculpteur  <  1 « - 
Fram  he- 
Comté." 

P  i  g  a  1 1  e's 
statement 
that  he  hail 
seen  nothing 
better  m  the 
work  of  the 
ancients  niav 
perhaps  seem 
an  exaggera- 
tiim,  and  the 
King  of  Po- 
land's  "  C'est 
un  charmanl 
petit  bijou  "  a 
happier  il  e  - 
scription.  The 
marquis  il  e 
Villette  says 
of  the  artist's 
first  portrait 
of  Voltaire 
"  L  e  busti 
est  long,  et  les 
bras  -niit  coupé: 


No.    II. 

AT    THE 


-BUST    IN    WHITE    MAKIII        BY     lili.     I  I  I .  [■. 
.111'  IR1  \      \MI    ALIáEKT     MUSÍ    I    M 


Nfl       III. 


II  y  a  une  draperie  á  l'antiqui. 
sur  un  juste-au-corps  :  mi  a  coiné  le  visage  d'um 
perruque  a  trois  marteaux,  et  pardessus  la  perruqui 
d'un  bonnet  qui  a  l'air  d'un  casque  de  dragón,' 
although  ni  another  plai  e 
he  records  that  Voltaire 
"  subjugué  per  la  bonhi  imie 
de  ' '  i  artiste  .  .  .  ota  sa 
perruque  tandis  qu'il  ji man 
aux  éi  hei  s,  et  hu  livra 
-a  tete."  Probably  the 
artist  made  more  than  on< 
sketch.  Although  the  busl  at  South  Kensington 
i-  only  signed  "  Rosset,"  there  cannot  he  much 
doubt  that  it  is  by  the  father.  The  early  date 
it  i-  nearly  thirty  years  earlier  than  the  bust 
somewhat  similarly  signed  ai  Chambérv,  vvhich 
is  the  work  of  ln-  son  and  the  extraordinary 
feeling  of  life  in  the  portrait  can  only  point  to 
its  being  by  a  man  who  knew  his  subject  at  tirst 
hand. 

Besides  the  busts  made  at  Sévres  and  in  "  biscuil 
di  Xancy,"  already  mentioned,  there  were  others 
made  by  Wedgwood  in  white  jasper  (No.  ív.)  and 
black   basaltes  ware,   examples  of  both   of  which 


ROSSET    FT.AST 

cLavde 
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are    i  n    t  h  < 

S  (  h  re  i  h  e  I 
collection  ai 
South  Ken- 
ington.  "I'he 
artist  who  was 
r es po n  -il>l< 
for  the  orig- 
inal w  o  r  k 
tro  ni  which 
these  w  e  r  e 
i  i  ipied  h  a  s 
lntherto  been 
iinknown,  lnit 
it  is  obvion- 
that    it    must 

liave        b  e  e  11 

Rosset,  íf,  iii- 
deed,  the  orig- 
inal was  not 
the  work  un- 
derdiscussion. 
These  busts 
are,  with  their 
black  basaltes 
ware  bases, 
4|  incheshigh, 
and  appear  t. 
lie  the  ones 
desi  ribed  i  n 
the  Wedg- 
wood cata- 
logue of  1777,  111  ("las-  XII.,  1,  No.  90.  They 
-till  appear  111  the  catalogue  for  1S17  under  tln 
note  :  "  The  subjeets  of  this  class  are  exai  t  1  opii  - 
of  the  fines!  work-  of  ancient  and  modern  artists." 
In  the  Xeumann  salí 
(Christie's,  July  yá,  r.919 
Lot  1S8,  and  píate)  was  a 
small  marble  statuette  <>i 
Voltaire,  15  un  he-  high, 
signed  "  Rossi  t,"  almost 
identical  with  the  marbii 
statuette  traditionally  as- 
signed  to  llomlun  which  was  in  the  Hamilton 
Palace  collection,*  and  1-  now  tln-  property  o) 
Mr-,  Li  opold  de  Rothschild.  From  one  or  otln  - 
ol  thi  -  two  work-  Wedgwood  must  have  produi  1  I 
his  statuí  ii.'  in  blai  k  basaltes  ware  and  1  am 
colour  body,  an  example  of  the  former  of  whicl 
was  acquired  by  the  Vii  toria  and  Albert  Mu-eme 
in  1915  (see  the  Revieu  oj  Acqitisitions  for  that 
year,  pages  18  and  19,  fig.  ti).  I'hi-,  from  its 
üízi  111,  m.  he-  high  must  be  the  one  in  the 
17S7  ,  atalogue,  in  I  lass  XI.,  .   c.     Rathbom  ,  Ola 


'.  1  '    I    I      1  iN     NO.    II. 


[Ilústrate  !  in  the 


l.nl    I443. 


8l 


7  he   ( 'omioisscitr 


\\            orf,  states  thíit  itwasmodcllcdbj  Keeling  The  bust  which   Frederick  thc  Great  had  made 

it  bears  his  mark,  K     al   Etruria  in  1779,  possibly  \<\    Meyei    in    his   porcclain    faetón,    m    Berlin    in 

aftei  .1  model  by  Houdon.     Bul  the  firsl  portrait  \--\.  and  which  he  sent   to  Voltaire  earl}    in  the 

,>f  Voltaire  made  b\   Houdon  is  the  bust  at  Angers  following    year,    does    nol    appeai    to    have    been 

inscribed    "Le    pi 1    fait    par   Houdon,    [778,"  modelled  aftei   an  original  bj    Rosset.     This  bust, 

,mi|  n   ¡s  hardly  to  I"'  imagined   that   the  marble  with   its   base   inscribed   "  immortalis,"    belonged 

statuette    froni    which    Keeling    worked,  which,  il  to  the  marquis  de  Villette,  and  is  now  the  property 

by  Houdon,   musí    I»'   subsequent    to    the    Vngc-r:  "I    the  ex-German    Fmperor.t 

I,,,-,     caula   |,.,\,    crossed    the  (  hannel   and   haví  llu    qw    1 1   tln    original  works  from  which 

Im,h   translated   ¡uto  Wedgu 1   ware  within   the  portrail    busts    and    statuettes    in    potten     have 

,  ,  ,  bcen   modelled   1-  of  greal    interest,  although   nol 

lt  1-  therefore  highly  probable  1h.1i  the  Hamilton  muí  h  rescan  h  m  ili.u  way  has  been  done      Man} 

Palace    statuette    was    the    work    of    Rosset,    and  ni  them  an    too  good  to  be  the  unaided  work  oí 

,,,,,  |,v  n¡s  greater  contemporary,  Houdon      Rossel  .1   potter.  and  il   lias  been  too  ofti  n  assumcd  that 

made  portraits  of  the  philosophci  .1-  early  .1-  17O5,  they  were  111. ni'-  after   paintings  -1    1  ngt 
and    111    st\  li'    there    seems   to  be   nothing  againsl 
tin-   suggestion.       In    certain   ilrt.nl-.   such   .1-   th 
in  liK    1  mbroidered    1  oat,  one  1-  reminded  "I    tli 


•    F01    yel    furthei    ¡nformation  about  the    Rossel    family,   see 

Y.     1 

work  "I    .ni    ivorv   carver,   and    the   statuette   ha? 


not  the  breadth  ni  treatment  hhi.i1  in  Houdon's 
work.  From  thr  date  ni  tln  Wedgwood  statuette, 
tlie    Rosset    connected   with    the    marble    origináis 


-1    be   thr   f. itliri.   .ni.l    n 


■,,iin:, u    to  thi    "in-   belonging  1.'   Mrs.   I  eopold   de 

Rothsi  luí.].  1,  in  tlie  i-. -11. '.'ii. .11  ..1    M.  De.  oui   (see  1    1 

■   1         ..:'..  ■     .        -.11''. 

I       I  1,.[  III  I. .  I..  1  '■ 


11-      -.ni-  ::  ,  X,>.  4'M 


No.    I\        .'.11 


-  1     in    w  mi  1      I  A-I'l  K  IN     lili-    SCHREIBER   COLL1 


fe  'e:  ;«r  *e  ^-  r:;  W\  ¥ 


&  ¿a.  üíi  ¿k.;4&  ■■:»' :%  a  ¿ea  -a  ■'&  iSSa 

n         vt  w  '    '   '»*  ■  '•    *    -     v4  ■■■■     »'■;'■'     »         b    .     )V". !-     ►»    ;    >C¡:/ 

í  :  %f:    '4^   ^"~ 


:%  *  ít 


T-.y      ti  tí' 


■■••.-;;  Ví        '  ■   v        ■  »*1 

>*■  ■ .  '   b-    -   )*"-•'. 
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Central  Asían  Rugs         III. — Saryk  and  Salor  Turhomans 
By  Major  Hartley  Clarh 

The  rugs  made  by  the  Saryk  and  Salor  the  Otamish   Tekkes  ;    a   considerable   number  is 

Turkomans    are    amongst     the    finest    and    most  found    amongst   the    Ersaris ;    and   a    great    many 

interesting  of  the  whole  Turkoman  group.  families  settled  in  the  Persian  territory  oí  Sarakhs. 

These  two  tribes  migrated  to  Transcaspia  about  The   large   majority  of   the   tribe   is   now   divided 

the  year  1730,  and  settled  later,  about  1790,  more  between  Maruchak  and  Sarakhs. 

mi    less   harmoniously   side   by   side   in    the    Merv  ["he    Salors    are    the    oldest    Turkoman    tribe 

oasis.      However,    in    1845,    the    Salors    assisted  recorded  in  history  ;    they  were  already  renowned 

Mohammed     Fmin     Khan,     Kmir     ni     Bnkhara,  tur    their    bravery    at    the    time    of    the    Arabian 

temporarily  to  oust  the  Sarvks.  occupation.     Their  hard  roving  life  and  constant 

The    Merv   oasis   is    situated    on    the    northern  fighting  had  kept  down  their  numbers  to  such  an 

reaches   of   the   Murghab    river,    where    it   breaks  extent  that,  even  in  conjunction  vvith  the  Saryks, 

up   into    many   channels   and    loses   itself   in    the  they  were  no  match  for  the  Tekkes. 

eastern    end    of     the    Kara     Kum    desert,    thus  The  ñame  "  Punjdeh "  is  often   given   to  both 

forming  a  very  fertile  oasis,  which   for  many  ages  these   types  of   rug.     It   is  a   ñame   that   1  >■  • .  1 1 1 1< ■ 

has  been  coveted  by  the  various  nomad  tribes.  familiar  to  Englishmen  principally  because  i1  was 

There  have   been   many   cities  of   Merv,    under  there    that,    in    1885,    there    occurred    a    colusión 

different    ñames,    such    as    Giaour    Kila,    Sultán  between  Afghan  and  Russian  troops,  which  nearly 

Sanjan,  Bairam  Ali,  each  in  iis  tnrn  having  been  resulted  in  war  between  England  and  Russia. 

plundered  and  destroyed.     Merv  has  indeed  again  Strictly    speaking,    the    Saryk    Turkoman    rugs 

been    the    scene    of    plundering    and    looting    by  may  be  the  most  correctly  classified  as  "  Punjdeh  " 

Bolshevists,  Afghans,  and  Turkomans  within   the  rugs,  but,  as  previously  explained,  the  classification 

last  three  years.  of    Turkoman    rugs    by    districts    is    misleading. 

The    Saryk    and    Salor    Turkomans    were    in  For  instance,  the  rugs  of  these  two  trilles  might 

possession  of  the  oasis  from  1790  til]  1856,  when        equally   well   be   called   "Merv"    rugs,   a ding 

the  fierce  and  powerful  Tekke  tribe  attacked  them  to  the  period  at  which  they  were  made. 

and  drove  them  out.  The   píate    shows   lirst    a  splendid   specimen   of 

The    Saryk    Turkomans    then    took    up    their  a   Saryk   Turkoman    rug  of   the  early   eighteenth 

abodes  further   south,   at    Yulatan    and    Punjdeh  century.     The   most   characteristic   feature  is   the 

("  Five  Villages"),  on    the    Murghab    river.     The  display   of   regularly   spaced    octagons   on    a    rich 

Saryks  of  Punjdeh  have  since  been  irreconcilable  red  field.     The  most  prized  colour  for  the  field  is 

enemies  of  the  Merv  Tekkes.  the  red  of    butcher's  meat,  and  is  called  "  meat- 

The  Salors,  after  the  onslaught  of  the  Tekkes  colour,"  or  "  iiver-colour,"  by  the  natives. 

al    Merv,    became   split    up,  and    are  now    found  The  octagons,  some  variation  of  which  is  found 

scattered  about  almost  all  over  this  part  of  Turkes-  in   most    Turkoman   weaves,   are   here    regular   in 

tan.     Some   took  up  their   quarters   to  the  south  outline  and  of  an  elongated  lozenge-shape.      They 

of    the    Saryks,    on    the    Murghab    river,    round  are    quartered    in    altérnate    red    and    ivory,    and 

Maruchak;    some    remained    with    the   Saryks   at  contain  in  their  centres  another  geometric  figure. 

Punjdeh;   about  seven  hundred  families  continued  Each    of    the    outer    quarterings    contains    two 

to   live   near    Merv,    where    they    associated    with  H-shaped    figures,    the    significance    of    which    is 
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-..ni,  wli.it  obscure,  but  which  are  sometimes  said  i  lipped,  thus  throwing  all  the  detail  of  the  design 

tu  represent  a  portion  oía  camcl's  trappings,  into  verj  cleai  definition. 

In    the    spaces    bctween    the    octagons    appeai  hi    this    type    the    mai i.r. -    are    regulai 

diamond-shaped  designs  similai  to  those  sometimes  in  diape,  but   theii   perimetei   is  defined  bj   .1  sorl 

seen    in   other   Turkoman    vvcaves,    notably   those  ol   "  zariba."      In   fact,   the  general  effecl   oi   each 

of  the    ["ekkes.  octagon   1-    that    of    an    entrenched    camp  vvith   a 

Aboul    the  centre  of  the  field  there  1-  a  variety  defensive  perimetei  and  .1  central  "  kei  p 

of  fortuitous  little  designs,  interjected,  as  it  werc,  Other    irregulai    octagonal    forms    are    seen    in 

to  mar  the  absolute  symmetry  and   perfection   of  the   spaces  bctween,   and    111    the   centres    of,    the 

design.      ["hese  wcrc,  no  doubt,  inserted  vvith  the  main  octagons. 

object  of  averting  the  evil-ey  rhe  ground   of    the  field    1-   in   reality  almost 

l'lic    border    is    very    Caucasian    111    influence,  .1  plum  colour,  and   tune  has  imparted  to  it  tli.it 

-.11nrwl1.1t   after    the   style   of    the    Yomuds,    with  inimitable   "  bloom  "   which   i-   the  distinction   of 

its  heavy  latch-hooked  vine.  a  venerable  oíd  age  in  rugs,  and  is  as  attractive 

These    rugs    are    sometimes    quite    crroneously  an  asset  as  the  bloom  of  youth  in  human  beings. 

callcd    "  Khivas,"    and    sometimes   also    they    are  The  panels  of  the  ni. un  octagons  are  in  .1  deep 

referred  to  .1-  "  <  amel-foot  "  rugs,  presumably  in  orange  or  ñame  colour. 

tradistinction    to    the  "Fil-pa"    (or    Elephant-  The  borders  surrounding  the   field  are  "I   con- 

foot)  rugs  of  the  Afghan  Turkomans.  ventional    geometric    designs    common    to    many 

I  he  rii  li  ;ubdued  1  olouring  "I  this  rug  1-  superb,  of  the  Turkoman  wcaves,  but   the  little  dentured 

and  is  enhanced  by  a  curious  effeet  as  of  haze  or  guard    stripes   are    of   .1    pattern    peculiar    to    tln 

smoke    over    the    wholc    surface.     This    1-    partly        Salors.     At  each  end  then   is  a  broad  outer  1 ler, 

the  result  of  the  sheen  given  off  by  its  beautiful  decorated    with     .1    herringbom      design    foiming 

wool  and  partly  the  mellowing  influence  of  time  diamond-shapes. 

-ni   the  rich  dyes.     The  stitch  1-  very  fine  in  the  This  type  "I   rug  is  very  popular  amongst   the 

Persian  knot,  and   the  carpet  is  very  supple  and  Afghans,  and  in  the  houses  of  their  Khans  beautiful 

like  velvet   to  the  touch.  specimens  may  be  seen,   together  with   the  more 

rhe   other    illustration    shows   .111    unique   little  common  "  Fil-pa  "  and  a  variety  of  Persian  rugs. 

piece   of   the    s.ilm'    Turkomans,    probably  dating  Sad   to   relate,    these   rugs,    together  with   most 

back  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Ii  1-  others  of  the  Turki. man  group,  have,  during  the 

at   present  on  loan  exhibition  111  the  Victoria  and  last  forty  years,  gradually  suecumbed  to  the  lure 

Albcrt    Museum,    South    Kensington.     The    stitch  of  cheap  chemical  dyes     a  deplorable  fact,  which, 

is   extremely    fine,    there    being    about    450   knots  however,    enhances    by    contrast    the    valué    and 

to    the   square    inch,    and    the    pile    1-    very   cióse  beauty  of  the  antiques. 
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'  SüPPLEMENTARY    NOTES. 

Ix  the  opening  chapter  it  was  stated  th.it 
no  English  encyclopaedia  liad  any  reference  to 
the  art  of  piqué  ;  its  early  history  and  origin, 
I  greatl}  fear,  are  buried  in  oblivion.  One  can 
therefore  only  surmise  as  to  its  incidence.  I 
liad  hoped  to  find  some  reference  in  Evelyn's 
Diary  to  the  piqué  art,  as  the  output  in  London 
of  tobáceo- boxes,  stick-heads,  watch-cases,  eti  ., 
with  piqué  decoration,  niust  in  his  tune  have 
been  quite  considerable.     Evelyn  was  su  devoted 

to  art,  and  refers  in  his  elassie  on  so  many  occas 5 

to  matters  artistic,  that  it  was  quite  within 
reasonable  expectation  some  such  reference  might 
have  bren  found.  I  was,  however,  unable  to 
trace  any  mention  of  piqué,  and  his  descendant, 
Mr.  John  Evelyn,  has  kindly  informed  me  that, 
as  far  as  he  is  aware,  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
art  m  the  unpublished  portions  of  the  original 
script  of  the  Diai  y. 

The  authorities  at  the  great  art  library  ín  Paris 
were  mosl  courteous  111  reply  tu  my  inquines 
for  information,  but  could  state  nothing  of  a 
definite  nature  indeed,  their  reply  synchronises 
with  that  received  from  Mr.  Penderel-Brodhurst, 
to  whom,  as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
the  closely  allied  art  of  Boulle  I  wrote  for 
enlightenment  as  regards  the  origin  of  piqué. 
I  am  sun-  he  will  forgive  me  quoting  a  portion 
of  his  letter,  m  which  he  writes  :  "  I  share  your 
admiration  of  piqué  work,  but  practically  nothing 
seems  to  be  known  as  to  its  history.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  posible  that  the  eider  Boulle  may 
have  been  its  inventor  -the  dates  would  allow  of 
it — but  as  a  rule  the  ñames  of  tile  early  flinutuie- 
makers  and  decorators  have  not  been  recorded. 
Boulle  is  probably  the  earliest  ñame  known  to 
us  in  this  connection  in  France,  jusl  .1-  1  hippendale 
is  the  first  ñame  known  to  us  in  England.  I 
have  examined  all  my  books  011  furniture,  espeí  ially 


those  on  French  furniture,  without  obtaining  any 
light  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  brief  .mu  le  on 
piqué  in  Havard's  Dictionnaire,  but  it  contains 
no  information,  and  1  fear  the  problem  must  be 
regarded  as  insoluble." 

Mr.  Penderel-Brodhurst  agrees  that  1  may  well 
be  right  as  regards  my  dates  for  the  earliest  and 
most  bnlliant  French  work,  because,  "liad  it 
been  mueh  later.  we  should  probably  have  some 
clue  to  its  originator,  since  the  French  began 
to  preserve  the  ñames  of  their  mobiliary  artists 
mueh  earlier  than  we  did."  The  eider  Boulle 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Penderel-Brodhurst's  letter 
may  have  been  either  Jean  Boulle.  the  father  of 
(liarles  André'  Boulle,  the  most  famous  of  his 
11. mu',  or  morí'  probably  another  member  of  the 
Lunik.  Pierre  Boulle,  who  died  in  1636,  and  who 
oceupied  the  position  for  many  years  of  "  tourneur 
et  menuisier  de  roy,  des  cabinets  d'ebene." 

With  regard  to  the  two  piqué  media,  tortoise- 
shell  and  ivory,  interesting  notes  appear  111  the 
Dictionarium  Polygraphicum,  published  in  r.735  : 
"  Tortoiseshell.  -Used  in  inlaying,  and  various 
other  uses,  as  snuff-boxes  and  other  uteiisils. 
The  shell  of  the  caret,  one  of  the  four  kinds  of 
sea  tortoise,  is  the  only  míe  used,  and  the  under- 
shell  only  of  this.  To  sepárate  it  from  the  upper, 
they  make  a  little  fin-  beneath  it,  and  soon  as 
ever  'tis  warm,  the  under-shell  becomes  easily 
separable  from  the  upper  with  the  point  of  a 
kmfe,  and  is  taken  olí  111  laminas,  or  leaves,  without 
killing  the  animal,  whii  h  tis  said,  being  turned 
to  sea  again,  gets  a  new  shell.  The  whole  shell 
of  the  caref  consists  in  thirteen  leaves,  eight  of 
them  fíat  and  live  a  little  bent.  (  >f  the  tlat  ones, 
there  are  four  large  mies,  aboul  a  foof  long  and 
seven  inches  limad.  The  best  shell  is  thii  k.  1  leai . 
and  transparent,  of  thecolourof  antimony  sprinkled 
with  known  and  white." 
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Wnli  regard  to  the  other  piqué  médium,  ivory¡        managed  asoné  pleases.     Also  to  soften  ivory,  lay 
the  Dictionarium  quotes  from    Dioscorides,  born        it  for  twelve  hours  in  aqua-fortis,  then  three  days 


Nos.    I.     \M.    i\ 


it    ^nazartus,  m  Cilicia,  in  the  first   century  a.d. 

t  1  i c    .  1 1 1 1  i  i I   .i  Malcría  Medica  in   five  volumes 

Dioscorides  says :  "  By  boiling  ivory  for  tli 
space  ni  si.\  liours  with  the  rool  of  mandragoras 
n  will  becomc  soft  and  tractable,  tli.it  it  may  b 


in  juice  of  beets,  and  it  will   bei :   tender,  ani 

you    work    it    into    wh.it    form    you    please.     Ti 
harden  it  again,  lay  it  in  strong  vinegar." 

Undcr    the    head    of    "  Tortoiseshell "    in    thi 
latest    edition   of   the   British    Encyclopcedia    vvi] 
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1»'   fouiid   ilif   following   notes,   which   may   be  of         French    work    are,    as    regarás     the     tortoiseshcll 

interest  :     "   l'lic    tortoiseshcll   ol    commerce   con-  médium   al    least,   practically   thc   -aun-   a-   those 

sists    of    thc    epidermie    plates    of    thc    huwksbill  adopted     by     the    manufacturers    of     toilel     and 

turtlc    [Chelonia  imbrecata),    the    smallesl    of    the  other  tortoiseshcll  artielef  ol   to-da} 
sea-turtles       fhc  plates  of   tortoiseshcll  consisl  ol  I    cannot    conclude   these   notes  on   a   bcautiful 

horn\    matter,  bul    thcj   ai.'  harder,  more  brittlc,  art,   the  pursuit   of  vvhich  has  been   m\    favourite 

and  Icss  fibrous  than  ordinan   liorn.      ["Iicii   vahu  hobbj   through  many  years  of  a  busy  professional 

depends  on  the  rich  mottled  colours  they  displa}  lile,    withoul    expressing    my    sincere    thanks    for 

a    «aun    transluccnl    yellow,   dashed   .nal   spotted  the  help  and  i ragemcnl    I    haví    consistently 

with    rali    brown    tints     and    on    thc    higli    polish  received    from    thc    experts,    the    arl    auctioneers, 

the\    takc  and   rctaiu.      l'hc   plates,   as  separated  and  the  various  antique  dealcrs  of  thc  metrópolis, 

by    heat     from    thc    bony    skeleton,    are    kcclcd,  My   gratcful    thanks  are  duc   to    Mr.  C.   Reginald 

curved,    and    irregulai     in    form.      Thej    are   firsl  Grundy,  Fditoi  ..I    Im    Coxxoisseur,  Mr.  Cescin- 

tlattencd    by    hcat    and    pressure,    and    superficial  sky,     and     Mr.     Pcndercl-Brodhurst,     for     much 

irregularities  are  rasped  away.     Bi  ing  hardei  and  ene agcmenl  ;    also  to  the  Conservateur  oí  the 

uñar  brittle  than  horn,  tortoiseshcll  requires  Louvre  and  thc  Secretary  of  thc  "  Bibliothequi 
more  careful  treatment  m  moulding  it  into  any  d'Art  et  Archcologie  "  of  the  Ruc  Spontini,  Paris  ; 
form,  and  as  higli  heal  tends  to  darken  and  and  to  Mr.  Mitchcll,  oí  the  Victoria  and  Alberl 
obscurc  lia'  material,  it  is  treated  at  as  low  a  Museum,  who  has  been  mosf  helpful  in  giving 
heal  as  practicable.  For  many  purposes  n  is  me  every  information  at  his  disposal.  I  would 
necessary  to  increase  thc  thickncss,  or  add  tu  specially  wish  also  t<>  thank  Mr.  X.  Hill-Archer, 
tía'  superficial  size  of  tortoiseshcll,  and  this  is  ol  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  among  the  auctioneers; 
rcadily  done  by  careful  cleaning  and  rasping  of  and  Messrs.  Parsons,  of  Tessier's  ;  Mr.Cole,  of  Law, 
lia-  surfaces  to  be  united,  softening  the  platas  Foulsham  Se  Cole's  ;  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  of  Parkes', 
in  boiling  water,  <>v  sometimes  by  dry  heat,  and  Yigo  Street  ;  and  Mr.  Víctor  Crichton,  ni  [ven- 
tilen pressing  them  tightly  together  by  mcans  of  sington,  among  thc  dealers.  Also  m\'  thanks  are 
lieated  pincers  or  a  vice.  Tía-  hcat  softens  and  due  to  Messrs.  Battson,  of  Brewer  Street,  for 
liquefies  a  superficial  film  of  thc  horny  material,  allowing  me  to  study  thc  details  of  production 
and  tli.it.  with  thc  pressure,  effeets  a  perfect  of  thc  beautiful  tortoiseshell  arta  les  of  tía 
unión  oí  thc  surfaces  brought  together.  Hcat  toilet-table  which  represent  thc  piqué  oí  to-day, 
and  pressure  are  also  cmployed  to  mould  the  .nal  thus  compare  presenl  methods  with  those 
substance  tuto  boxes  and  thc  numerous  artificial  described  in  the  oíd  French  work  referred  to  above. 
forms  into  which  u  is  made  up."  My   thanks  ate   speciall}    due   to   Mr.    Palmer,   ol 

Uthough  it  does  not  give  any  ."  tual  description  Messrs.  VVicksteed  &  Palmer's,  for  tía-  infiniti    i  .o. 

..I  piqué,  elabórate  instructions  for  preparing  thc  he  has  takcn  in  his  difficult  work  of  photographing 

media    used    ni    thc    .ni    are    given   m  Vol.   III..  thc  specimens  selected   for  illustration  ;    at   best, 

1  haptci    m ..  oí  a  work  entitled  Secrets  concernant  a   somcwhat    thanklcss   task,   as   it    is  almost    ini- 

Ics    Arts   el   Méticrs,   publishcd    in    Paris   in    170.0.  possiblc    to    convey    an    adequate    idea    of    thc 

I    initst    refer   those   mterested    in    thc   subject    to  extraordinary   delicao    oí   dcsign    and    beauty   ol 

iln-   cxcellcnt    treatise,   a    copy   ol    which   can    he  colouring  oí  many  oí  thc  fincr  specimens.     Last, 

sccii  at   the   British   Museum  library.     Anión-  thc  but    not    least,    my    thanks   an    due    to    my   wife, 

artille-    contained  ni  the  chapter  referred   to  are  for  luí    great    help   m    preparing   and    typing   tía 

included,  "  To  mould  snufídwxes  m  tortoiseshcll,"  sheets  for   tía-  press,   for  her  excellent    judgment 

I-     oldei     tortoiseshell,"    "   I.,    soften     ivory,"  and    the    read\    aid    she    has   afforded    me    at    all 

and   "   lo«l\.    ivorj   black,  red,  bluc,  and  green."  tunes  in   forming   the  collcction  of  piqué,   typical 

I  lie    details   ol     these     various     processes     must  specimens  of  which    1   ha\'e  endeavoured  to  plací 

necessarily    h.     t ■  1 1 1   oí   inicie, t    to    thc   piqué   en.  before    my    te. aléis.       I   am   fully   conscious  that 

thiisiast.      Thc     methods     recommended     in     this  1    have    done    nothing    like    justice    to    a   subject 
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which,  on  accounl  of  its  charm  and  beauty,  should  pcriod  is  m  this  instance  associated  with  the  hair- 

havc    inspired  the  best,  but   trust   that   my  efforl  work,  and    I    have  also  quite  recently  discovcrcd 

maj  al  least  créate  a  wider  interesl  in  the  beautiful  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert   Museum  three  watchi 

.ni    uf   piqué,   .iii<1   stimulate   another   to   ¡ndite  a  and    cases,    the    latter   decorated   in    very   similar 

work  more  worthv  of  such  a  fascinating  handicraft.  manner.     These  watches  were  made  liv  Johanne? 

I  ¡a  yes,     I    Bushman,    and    Ri<  hard    <  olston,   res 

lln     concluding   article  on    piqué   is   illustrated  pcctively  admitted  to  the  Clockmakers'  Companj 

with  .i  few  specimens  of  special  interesl  or  rarity,  in  i  *  '-47.  [070,  and  1682.    Each  watch  case  presents 

which    are     fairh     representative    oi     the    whole  a    central    design    showing    .1     definite    Oriental 

pcriod    through    which    we    have   endeavoured    to  influence,  and   it   is  to  be  noticed   tli.ii    the  same 

follow    this  interesting  art.  suggestion  is  shown  on  the  base  of  the  box  under 

No.    i.     A 1 1   oval    snufl  box,    prcsenting   on    the  consideration.     Recently     1     have    been    able    i" 

lid    two    figures,    111. ilc   and    female,    in     Northern  obtain  .1   small  oval   snuff-box  of   the  late  period 

I  uropean  dress  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  of    Louis   XIV.,  with  hair-work  in  silver  strands. 

details    of    these    figures    and    the    costumes    are  Here  the  emblems  of  the  king,   the  -un,  and  the 

worked  out  111  clous  oi  gold  and  silver,  with  single  sunflower  are  introduced,  proving  tli.it  the  French, 

circle  decoration  in  the  same  metáis.     The  work-  cven    .1-    early    as    the    late   seventeenth  century, 

manship   is   very  similar   to   tli.it    on   the   handles  had  adopted   this  specialised  form  of  piqué  posé 

ol    .i    set    of   knives  and   forks  of    North   Germán  Also    in    Mrs.    Griffin's   collection    in    Nottingham 

origin,  dated  1680,  to  be  seen  111  the  Victoria  and  there  1-  .1   fine  specimen  of  the  same  period,  the 

Albert  Museum,  which  have  already  been  referred  hair-work    in    this    instance    consisting    of    gold 

to  in   the  section  devoted   to  "  Piqué  on    Ivory."  strands.     To  -uní    up,    therefore,    with    regard   to 

llu'   author   lia-  only  met    with   some   half-dozen  hair-work,  ít  was,  as  far  as  one  can   gather,  tu  -1 

snuff-boxes  of  tln-  particulariza,  oí  which  the  produced    in    England    about    the    muidle    uf    the 

specimen   illustrated  is  quite  a   brillianl   example.  seventeenth    century,  and  a  little  later  specimens 

Xo.  u.  This  1hi\  has  a  representation  mi  the  were  being  produced  by  French  craftsmen.  It 
lid  uf  ilu-  signing  uf  the  Treaty  ol  Alliance  111  [72(1  again  carne  into  fashion  111  England  in  the  middle 
ai  Vicuña,  between  Austria  and  Spain,  arranging  uf  the  eighteenth  century,  and  finally  was  ru- 
in it-  artille-  for  the  restoration  uf  Gibraltar  tu  produced  by  French  workers  with  far  more  artistii 
Spain,  and  fm  placing  the  Pretender  un  tln-  elaboration  111  the  time  uf  Louis  XVI.  It  1-  tu 
British  thrune  Among  the  pendent  arms  will  be  noted  that  tln-  box  constitutes  tln-  solitarj 
he  noted  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  badge  uf  the  instance  known  tu  the  author  uf  the  oceurrence 
Common  Order  uf  the  (miden  Fleece,  which  may  of  .1  Latm  inscription  un  a  piqué  specimen. 
wi  11  have  Leen  bestowed  un  Jame-  Fram  1-  Edward  *'  Vulnus  al>  angue  ame  causa  data  est  "  it  appears 
Stuart  ;  also  the  Lilics  and  the  Lions,  probably  tu  read.  To  what  incident  uf  elassie  lore  the 
representing  the  Pretender's  coat  uf  arms  as  representation  refers  I  have  been  unable  tu 
King   uf    Líame   and    Britain  :     the    Pretender   is  discover. 

the  (cutral   figure  at    the   table,   the  crown    being  No.   iv.     A   bouquet-holder  uf    the  early   nine- 

slightly  elevated  above  In-  head  tu  represent  him  teenth   century,    the   rays  uf  which   are  encircled 

as    tic    uncrowned    king.     There    1-    no     piqué  by  a  ring,  -o  that   the  spread  uf  the  holder  can 

decoration   un    the   lid,    but   un    the   base   will   be  be    readily    adapted    as    required    tu    the    size    uf 

noticed,   m    point    piqué,  the  date  uf  the  Treaty,  the  posy. 

i;-ju.    and    the    ímtiaL   uf    the    young    Pretender,  No.  v.  presents  a  candlestick  with  piqué  deco- 

bv  vvhom  11  was  presented  tu  a  relative  uf  Laxad  ration    in    gold    un    blonde    tortoiseshell.      This 

Wilkic,     tic-    ain-t,    ni     recognition    uf    services  specimen    1  ame    from    the     Kennedy    collection, 

uiidei, d    to    iln     Stuart    cause   after    the   débácle  and  illustrates  the  typical  designs  associated  with 

ol  1  ullodcn  in   17  [h.  the  Louis  XV.  period. 

No.   111.     Rcpresents  a    very   interesting   hinged  No.    vi.      A    Louis    XVI.    circular    tortoiseshell 

-nuil  box.     Ii   may  be  remembered  that  this  fine  trinket-box,  with  the  double   circle  decoration  oi 

hair-work,    a   differentiation    uf    piqué    posé,    has  the  period,  in  three  shades  of  gold  and  platinum. 

already    been    referred    tu    when    considering    the  Platinum,  then  known  by  miners  as  "  white  gold," 

English  piqué  work  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  was  only  introduced   from  South  America   about 

That  such  boxes  were  | huid  from  171"  tu  1750  the   end   uf   the   eighteenth  century.      1  he   use  uf 

i-  undoubted,  bul   the  specimen    under  considera-  this   precious    metal    111    the   art-   as   early  as   tln 

tion  proves  that  similar  work  was  firsl   produced  in  tune  uf   Louis  XVI.  is  distinctly  uncommon,  and 

England  some  seventj  Ii\t  years  carlier.     It   will  adds    tu    the    interest    uf    this    particular    piqué 

be  noticed  that  the  circle  decoration  oi  the  stuart  specimen.     Even  the  base  uf  the  box  is  completel} 
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FRANCÉS    AND    LUCY,   DAl'GHTERS  OF  GENERAL    CARPENTER 

PETER   LION,  dtl.  el  ¡¡inxit.        JAS.   WATSON,  fecit 

Frota  the  Batsford  Collection  of  Historical  Portraits 


Piqué — a    Beautiful  Minor  Art 

covered,  and  the  central  scene  on  the  lid  is  cleverly  almost   entireh    consists  oi  opalescenl   mother-ol 

carried  oul  in  the  same  scheme  of  tinted  gold  and  pearl,    the   piqué   proper   being   limited   t<>   .1    few 

platinum.  leaves   and    tendrils.     The   work    1-   very    fine,   of 

X<i.   vii. — A   "  writing  set,"   consisting  of  seal,  French  origin  (nineteenth  century),  and  prol   tblj 

paper-cutter,   and   letter-opener.     The  decoration  of  the  Louis  Philippe  period. 
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oiscellaneous 


Delville 


By   H.   Elrington 


Delyim.e,  Glasnevin,  co,  Dublin,  ¡s  a  house 
to  which  a  threefold  interesl  attaches  —  firstly,  as 
tlie  home  ol  Mrs.  Delan)  foi  twentyfive  years  ol  her 
[¡fe  ;  secondly,  as  an  example  of  the  sort  ol  decoration 
possible  ni  the  unpretending  residence  of  a  gentleman 
ol  modérate  means  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  thirdly, 
for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  these  decorations. 
In  i  7  ni,  Mrs.  Berkeley,  the  owner  of  a  house  called 
The  Glen,  in  Glasnevin,  leased  it  to  two  Fellows  ol 
Trinity  College,  Dr.  Helsham  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Delany,  who  [>ulled  down  the  existing  house  and 
lunlt  a  new  une  on  its  site,  to  which  Swift — not 
without  a  touch  of  his  whimsical  malice — gave  the 
ñame  of  Heldelville  :   but,  whether  on  account  of  its 


"  inconvenient  associations "  or  because  Helsham's 
share  in  the  joinl  tenancy  cami  toan  end,  the  firsl 
syllable  <>f  the  title  was  soon  dropped. 

The  1  )elanj  oí  i  upam  yol  I  lelvi  1<  lasted  fn  >m  1 7 1 9 
to  176S,  and  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the 
decorations  of  the  house  as  we  see  them  now  were, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  executed  during  this 
periodo  1  >r.  Delany,  before  his  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  1  743,  seems  to  have  concerned  himself  rather 
with  the  exterior  than  the  interior  of  Delville,  which 


*   With  regard  to  dates,  my  authorities  have  been  // 
Co.  Dublin,  by   F.  Elrington   Hall,   I.itt.I).,  and  Mr      Delai 
1  ' ispondence. 
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would  make  it 
probable  that 
the  work  in- 
doors  was  for 
the  most  part 
ex  ec  uted  be- 
tween  i  743and 
176S.  To  1  nu- 
il rm  this  sup- 
position,  we 
have  the  des- 
cription  of  the 
house  which 
Mrs.  Delany 
wrote  to  her 
sis  te  r  shortly 
after  herarrival 
there.  "The 
house  stood," 
she  wrote,  "on 
rising  ground, 
and  was  ap- 
proached 
throughacourt- 
yard,  round  which  a  coach  and  four  could  be  driven. 
The  front  was  two  stories  high,  with  five  windows 
across  the  top  story  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  Ihe  lower 
story  there  was  the  hall  door,  which  was  approached 


NO,    II. — STONE    STAIRCASE    MENTION 
CORRESPONDE NCE 


I  >  y  s  1  x  s  t  e  p  S 
provided  with 
a  pórtico.  The 
grounds  she 
(1  e  scribes  as 
being  "chiefly 
laid  can  in  pad- 
docks,  planted 
¡n  a  wild  way 
with  trees  and 
bu  shes."  A 
stream  flowed 
through  them, 
and  an  attempt 
was  m  a  d  e  to 
convey  an  im- 
p  r  e  s  s  i  o  n  1  >  f 
park-like  ex- 
tentbystocking 
them  with  deer. 
B  e  h  i  n  d  1 1 1  e 
house  there  was 
>  by  mrs.  delany  ix  her  a  bowling  green  ■ 

which  sloped 
down  to  the  stream,  and  to  the  left  of  it  there  was  a 
parterre  surrounded  by  elm  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 
Then  another  walk  led  to  a  pórtico  which  was  after- 
wards  celebrated  as  containing  a   portrait  of  Stella,, 


í 


-M,kiV 
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T/ic  CoiwoisSi 


No.    [V. 


-M  ANTE1  P I  ] 


and  as  bearing 

;i  n    inscription 

ascri  bed    to 

Swift,"Fastigia 

de.spicit  urbis." 
Thisdescrip- 

t  ¡  on    of    i  ll  i 

e  x  t  e  r  ioi     o  I 

:  i        le  fits   ii 

pa      ■     wi'U  to- 
da}-, bul   vvhen 

one    i  ornes    ti  i 
r  d     cripl  ion 

oí  the  inside  of 

the  house  there 

¡s  .1  difference. 

S  li      iv  r  i  t  e  s 

"  i  Mi  entering 

the  hall,  which 

was    furnished 

w  1 1  h   a   hand- 

some  ceili  n« 
and  L)  o  r  i  i 
e  n  i  a  li  1  al  u  re 

(No.    i.i,   there 

were,  on  the  ri^lit,  'the  eating  parlour,'  with  a  bow 

window,  and  on  the  left  a  room  designed  fora  chapel. 

I  nmi  the  hall  a  stone  staircase,  'well  finished  with 

;l  icco,  led  to  the  upper  story."     She  makes  no  men- 

iion  of  the  elabórate  stucco-vvork  of  the  ceilings,  or 

the  beautiful  marble   mantelpieces  now  to  be  found 

¡n  the  different  rooms,  which  oniission  on  the  part 

ol  such  a  cióse  observer  as  she  was,  points  to  the  fact 

that  they  vvere  not  there  when  she  arrived,  but  were 

pan     of    the 

¡mpi  ovements 

to  which   she 

re  fers  m   her 

i  orrespon- 

deni  e,andcon- 

sequently  were 

■  '  i  uted  somc 

time    between 

1  ,  i  ;  ■  n  1 1  i  ;  '  1 8 

<  >ut  of  the  hall 

three  sti 

up    uto  a  \  ery 

smallba.  k  hall, 

f  ro  ni    which 

ascends  t he 

stone   stain  a  se 

tu  whii  h    Mrs 

1  lelany    refers, 

t  hough     she  N'o.   V.     mantei  piei 


DRAWINi  ;-ROOM 


makes  no  men- 
tion  of  a  balus- 
trade  (No.  ii.  i. 
I-  rom  these 
s  t  a  i  r  s  <j  n  e 
re. ir  lies  the 
room  which  was 
th  Delanys 
drawing  - 1  oí  >ni 
No.  iii.). 
On  the  left 
of  this  room  i  ¡ 
another,  with 
a  powdering 
dosel  opening 
out  of  it.  This 
'  eilingiscoved, 
and  the  coving 
is  .I  ei  <>  rat  ed 
with  delicately 
modelled  gar- 
lands  uíflowers 
free  1  y  treated 
in  rather  high 
relief.  At  each 
córner  tú'  the  ceiling  is  a  female  finare  enclosed  in  a 
conventional  oblong  wreath.  The  centre-piece  í  a 
design  of  hart's-tongue  fern  surrounded  by  a  wreath. 
Outside  this  is  another  wreath,  between  the  four  points 
of  which  are  birds,  flying.  The  mantel  in  this  room 
is  uf  yellow  and  white  marble  enclosed  m  a  car\ed 
wooden  frame.  Judging  by  the  condition  o!  the 
white  marble  lintel,  which  sags  in  the  i  entre,  this  may 
possibly  be  a  relie  of  the  original  (lien.    The  ceiling 

of  theclosethas 
cherubs'  heads 
at  t  h  e  fo  u  r 
coméis.  These 
li  eads  are  in 
li  i  g  h  relief, 
bu  t  t  he  pear- 
shapedwreaths 
into  whii  Ii  the) 
fade  are  in  low 
relief.  Bothare 
delii  ately  exe- 
c  uted.  The 
projí  i  ting  cor- 
n  i  c  i  1 1 1  the 
drawing  -room 
i s  decorated 
with  an  ovólo 
moulding  — 
o  n  e     w  h  i  '  h 


iM    ON    MEZZANIN1      FLOOR 
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Delvilh 


prevails  much 
b  o  t  h    i  n    t  h  e 

woodwork  and 
marble  of  the 
h  o  u  s  e  —  and 
the  coving  is 
orna  m  en  t  ed 
with  floral  de- 
si  g  n  s  i  n  1  o  w 
relief.  At  the 
corners  of  the 
ceiling  are 
female  figures 
in  floral  trames. 
The  coarseand 
common  place 
centre  orna- 
m  e  n  t  s ,  o  f  a 
modern  type, 
hear  no  rela- 
tion  to  the  rest.  vi.  - 

Setting  aside  these,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  ceiling — though  in  some  respects  it  closely  re- 
sembles  the  bedroom — lacks  something  of  the  grace 


and  delicacy  ol 

the  latter. 

1  n  vi  e  \v  of 
the  fact  that 
1 1 1  ■  t w e  e  n  the 
date  of  the 
e  x  t  e  n  s  i  o  n  of 
A d  a  m  in- 
fluence  i  o 
Ireland,  about 
1765,  and  the 
departure  of 
the  1  lelanys  in 
1  7  '  i  S  .  t  h  e  r  e 
only  intervenes 
a  period  of 
three  years,  I 
;ira  inclined  to 
think  that  \ve 
ought  toregard 
the  s tueco  of 
these  rooms  as  Franchini  work — that  is  to  say,  it 
not  the  work  of  the  brothers  themselves,  who  intro- 
duced  modelled  plaster  into  Ireland  in  1739,  that  it 


sTMI  l'll  1    I      I  '.     "  EATING    PARLOCR 


'    THE    DELANYS     TIMI 


Tlie   Connoisseur 


is  the  '•■■ 
Uublin  artists 
who  lea  rned 
their  style,  and 
who,  jud ging 
bv  the  varying 
quality  of  the 
w  o  r  k  ,  w  e  i  e 
more  o  r  1  e  s  s 
skilful. 

In  this  room 
there  ¡s  a  white 
marble  mantel 
with  pilasters 
o!  yellow  mar- 
ble  (No.  ¡v.). 
In  a  room  on 
a  mezzanine 
floor  t  h  c  re  is 
an  oak  mantel, 
very  elabórate- 
ly  carved  in  a 
suniewii.it  for- 
mal d  e  s  i  g  n 
i  No.v.  |.  Tothe 
r  i  g  h  t  1 1 1  the 
back  hall  an- 
other  small  hall 
leads  tu  a  study 
and  a  roo  ni 
opening  out  of 
it,  both  of  which  liave  córner  fireplaces  (No.  vi.). 
There  is  a  fine  mantel  in  the  study. 

The  room  that  was  the  Delanys'  dining-parlour  is 
rnuch  decorated,  and  its  style  suggests  Adam  rather 
than  Franchini  influence,  and  reminds  one  that  the 
Adam  brothers,  after  their  tour  abroad,  carne  back 
imbued  with  French  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  o'rna- 
mentation  of  the  "eating-room,  which  wasto  be  cheer- 
ful  and  well  decorated."  This  is  certainly  the  case  at 
Delville,  though  the  ceiling,  divided  into  compart- 
ments  by  heavy  beams  decorated  with  stucco,  in  the 
style  practised  by  the  Adams  before  their  foreign 
tour,  is  less  attractive,  to  niy  mind,  than  the  ceilings 
of  the  bedrooms.  The  mantel  may  be  described 
as  typical  Adam.  The  marble  seems  to  be  breccia 
mista,  and  the  colours  are  very  beautiful  (No.  vii.). 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  the  room 
which    contains  the   shell-work   which   we  know  to 


Xü.    VI II. —  PLAIN    MANTELPIECJ     WITH    OVÓLO    MOULDINC 


have  been  the 
work  of  Mrs. 

I  irlany's  o  w  n 
hands.  This 
shell-work 
consists  of  gar- 
landsof  natural 
llowers,  each 
garland  being 
aboutfifteenin- 
ches  in  length. 
It  is  said   that 

■  lis  out 
of  which  the 

I I  o  w  e  r  s  h  e  r  e 
m  a  d  e  w ere 
brought  I  ro  in 
M  al  a h  i  d  e 
strand.  What 
wastheoriginal 
colour  of  this 
shell-work  I 
cannot  say  :  it 
is  now  a  dark 
brow  n.  1 1  i  s 
said  that  Mrs. 
I )  e  1  a  n  y  d  i  d 
s  o  ni  e  o  f  the 
stucco  a  t  1  >el- 
ville  with  her 
< )  w  n    hands, 


and  when  one  considers  the  amount  of  skill  and  in- 
genuitydisplayed  in  her  shell-work,  this  is  not  difficult 
to  believe. 

l'erhaps  the  most  interesting  characteristic  of  Del- 
ville is  its  variety,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  that  here 
dwelt  people  who  loved  what  was  beautiful  and  deco- 
rated their  home  as  opportunity  offered  or  resources 
permitted.  Here  we  tind  no  complete  scheme  of  orna- 
ment:  one  is  conscious  all  the  time  that  various  per- 
sonal ities,  more  or  less  skilled,  have  been  at  work  on 
them.  and  there  is  ampie  field  for  speculation.  For 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Delville  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Lanigan-O'Keefe  and  bis 
family,  who  have  done  much  to  preserve  that  eigh- 
teenth-century  atmosphere  —  intangible  yet  unmis- 
takable  —  that  pervades  this  house  :  one  of  the  most 
interesting  relies  that  remains  to  tell  us  something  of 
the  Art  and  Letters  of  oíd  Duhlin. 


N©TE^ANPQU^RIC^ 


{The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  may  be  able  la  impart 
tlie  information  required  by   Corresponden ts.] 


A    GaINSI;<>RoO,H     1. 1 •']  Il'K. 

Sir,— Can  any  reader  of  The  Connoisseur  tell 
me  who  is  the  present  owner  of  the  letter  written 
by  Gainsborough  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  1782 
to  thank  him  for  buying  the  picture  of  .1  Girl 
Feeding  Pigs  ?  ft  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago. 

The  letter  is  a  brief  one,  and  its  contents  fairly 
well  known  ;  but  1  am  anxious  to  ascertain  its 
exact  wording,  in  the  hopo  that  it  may  help  me 
to  discover  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for 
the  story  that  Sir  Joshua  voluntarily  paid  more 
for  the  picture  than  Gainsborough  asked.  Sir 
Joshua's  letter  which  might  have  helped  me  the 
one  in  which  he  followed  a  question  as  to  the 
pnce  with  "  half  a  hundred  eleganl  compliments 
on  the  merit  of  the  painter  "  -lias,  I  fear,  suffered 
the  fate  of  almost  all 
those  addressed  to 
Gainsborough,  w  h  o 
seems  to  have  made  a 
habit  of  destroying  his 
correspondence. — 

WlLLIAM  T.  WhITLEY. 
UxiDEXTIFIED 

Paintings 

(Nos.    ¡M  and  382). 

Sir, —  I  wish  to  as- 
certain the  painters  of 
these  works,  and  any 
other  i  nf  o rma  t  ion 
which  your  readers 
may  he  able  to  give 
about  them.  The  size 
of  the  Cupid  is  117  cm. 
high,  83  ( 111.  w  ide. 
(I)r.)  L  e  o  n  e  l  l  o 
Gabrh  i. 

uxidentified 
Paintixg  (No.  383). 

Sir,— The  subjei  1  of 
this  is  supposed  to  be 
an  episode  in  the  life 
of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra,  but    I   shall   be 


glad  to  have  this  verified,  and  also  to  ascertain 
the  painter's  ñame.  The  size  of  the  picture  is 
7  ft.  (1  in.  by  7  ft.  '1  in. — Thos.  Hobsox. 

UXIDEXTIFIED    PAINTIXG    (No.    380, 

August,  1921). 

Sir.--  I  have  in  my  collection  a  very  fine  coloured 
engraving  (25  in.  by  18  in.)  of  this  painting, 
signed  María  Catherine  Prestel  and  dated  1787. 
If  you  refer  to  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters 
and  Engravers,  you  will  find  this  is  described  as 
a  view  of  .1  Tin  Mine,  after  Loutherbourg.  I 
have  seen  and  heard  of  severa!  impressions  from 
this  píate  111  black,  but,  so  far,  that  111  my  possessii  m 
is  the  only  coloured  plato  I  have  seen,  but  no 
doubt  there  are  óthers.  If  Mr.  Cecil  B.  Morgan 
is  passing  through  Witham  at  any  Unir,  I  shall 
lie  verv  pie  a  sed  to 
show  him  my  engrav- 
ing.    Wai  rER    G  \¡;u- 

N  E  R . 

"   MURILLO  " 
SUBJECT    (No.    379, 

August,  1921). 
Sir, — There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this 
picture  is  an  adapta- 
tion  from  Murillo's 
Grape-Eaters,  at  Mun- 
ich, a  dog  be  i  ng 
introduced  111  place  oi 
thesecond  boy.  Judg- 
ing  from  the  repro- 
duction,  I  fear  that 
there  is  little  chance  of 
yo  11  r  corresponden t's 
painting  having  come 
from  the  brush  of 
Murillo  himself,  unless, 
of  1  ourse,  it  has  been 
worked  upon  by  sume 
less  competent  hand. 
By  comparison  with 
its  prototype  at  Mun- 
ich, the  gamin  seems 
io   l.i.  k    the   fire   of   ,i 


The  Connoisseitv 

pi-climinary  sketch,  and  looks  too  meticulous  to         focus  on  the  animal ;    thal  the  boy's   bared  chi    I 
l„   ¡uivthiñg  clsc  than  a  copy  which,  by  means  oi         and  forcmosl  foot  lack  the  fine  modelling  of  the 
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the  substitution  noted  above,  has  been  turned  into  Munii  h  pi(  ture;  and  ili.n  the  too  faithful  repetition 

.1  distinct  composition.    ln  support  of  this  theory,  n  of  the  not(  hes  on  the  vvall  to  the  right  is  exai  tly 

¡n,,v  |,t.  added  ili.u  the  figure  oi  the  dog  is  inferior  wh.it  one  vvould  expect  to  find  in  the  prodiu  tions 

to  tlial  of  thi    bov  ;    tli.it   the  latter's  eyes  do  not  of  an  unimaginative  copyist.-    Derek   Dariex. 
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Selected  Sculptures:   the  Colchester  Sphinx 

It  is  curious  that  when  Mr.  Henry  B.  Walters 
indited  the  Romano-British  section  oí  his  valuable 
book,  The  Art  of  the  Romans  (Methuen  &  Co., 
pp.  168  et  seq.),  he  made  no  specific  reference  to 
two  sculptures  in  the  Colchester  Corporation 
Museum,  which,  in  theu  wav,  are  as  ínteivstini; 
relies  of  the  Occupation  as  any  which  have  beeri 
handed  down  to  modern  times.  "  From  the 
purely  artistic  point  of  view,"  he  wrote,  "  the 
rom. lins  of  Román  Britain  have  little  of  which 
to  boast,  of  native  producís  still  less.  Sume 
■~i  ulptures  ni  more  than  average  merit  have, 
however,  been  found,  both  of  stone  and  of  bronze  ; 
and  of  these,  some  must  be  imported,  bul  others 
appear  tu  !»■  aotnallv  bv  local  artists."  Amone; 
examples  of  the  lattei  class,  the  Sphinx  and  the 
Stela  o]  lile  Centurión  at  Colchester  take  a  high 
place.  Description  of  the  stela  must  be  reserved 
for  a  future  occasion,  but  it  should  be  noted 
here  that  the 
carvings  were 
found  within  a 
short  distante 
of  one  another, 
a  1 1  h  o  u  g  h  .1 
period  of  forty- 
seven  y  e  a  r  s 
intervened  be- 
tween  the  re- 
spective    dales 

0  f  discovery. 
Of  the  t  wo 
sculptures,    the 

1  iolite  Sphinx  is 

lile       les-,       leí  h- 

nically  accom- 
¡ilished ,  but 
allowance  must 
be  made  for  the 
fact  that  it 
embodies  the 
mure  ambitious 
conception 
(i  11  e  w  h  i  c  h 
somewhat  tran- 
scended íts  por- 
trayer's  powers 
of      expression.     IHEBAN  SPHINN      FIRST  CENTUR,   ,.,,, 


If,  however,  too  nnu  h  attention  is  not  ]>aid  to 
the  creature's  he. id,  which  both  111  posture  and 
detail  is  the  least  convincing  portion  of  the  com- 
position,  it  is  possible  bettei  to  appreciate  th 
sturdy,  vigorous  rendition  of  the  group  as  a 
whole.  I  he  subiei  t  represents  the  Theban  Sphinx  : 
the  monster  which  slew  all  who  failed  to  solve 
her  riddles,  until  she  was  linallv  overeóme  by 
(Edipus.  To  him  the  Sphinx  propounded  the 
famous  conundrum :  she  asked  him  to  ñame  a 
being  with  four  feet,  two  feet,  and  three  feet, 
and  onlv  míe  voice,  but  the  number  ol  whose 
teet  varied  so  that  when  it  was  weakest  it  liad 
most.  (Edipus  made  the  rather  obvious  response 
that  the  being  was  a  man.  who  crawled  011  all 
fours  in  infaney,  stood  unaided  on  his  feet  during 
his  prime,  but  who.  m  age,  supported  himself 
with  a  stiek.  On  receiving  this  reply,  the  Sphinx 
slew    herself.      In    the    group    under    discussion, 

however,  she  is 
shown  in  the 
plenitude  ol  luí 
1  «m  ei  s,  crouch 
ing  over  the  ¿Lis 
jecta  memora  of 
some  luí  kless 
guesser.  Mu- 
sí ulpture      was 

lllle.ll'tlleil       o  n 

March  i/tle 
t82l,  when  the 
site  was  being 
]n  epared  for 
the  erection  ..I 
the  Essex  and 
Colchester  I  [os 
pital.  It  l.i\  on 
its  right  side  al 
a  depth  of  two 
le,  1  from  the 
surface,  a  n  d 
in. ir  it  was  part 
of  the  tibia  from 
.1  man's  right 
leg.  rhegreat- 
est  height  of 
the  group  is  25I 

1  \   COLCHESTEF !Pi  i|  .1        I !  ]  -    ,   1 1  -   L' I  '  ,  1  !  '  -  I 


ingth 


i- 1 


nea  I  h  the 
base  is  i  ul 
.1  letter  S, 
rather  over 
g  ins.  high. 
I  he  sj  ni 
bolical  ap- 
plii  al  ion  oi 
the  subjecl 
to  its  sur- 
Miii  ndings 
.ii  (  amulo- 
(1  ii  n  ii  ni 
(Colchester) 
has  been 
frequenl  1  v 
« 1 1  — .«  ussed, 
bul  itsmosl 
o  li  v  i  o  us 
purpose  ni 
a  cemetery, 
such  as  is 
known  t  o 
have  exist- 
id around 
the  scene 
of  its  dis- 
c  o  v  e  r  y  . 
wouldbeto 
typify  the 
destructive 
p  ii  w  e  r  <if 
(1  ,-  a  t  h 
(Journal  oj 
R  o  ni  ¡i  n 
S  I  ti  ,1  i  e  s. 
vol.  ii.,  p. 
126).  An 
in<  ompl  ete 
inscriptio  n 
found  cióse 

Ii  \    ,       .1  II  <1 

now      inset 

ni  the  Sphinx's  (modern)  pedestal,  appears  to 
commemorate  severa!  warriors  belonging  to  two 
or  more  legions,  but  is  far  too  fragmentary  for 
its  purport  tu  be  understood  completely.  It 
tempts  one  to  imagine,  however,  tli.it  both  Sphinx 
and  tablet  formed  part  of  a  monument  ereí  ted 
to  the  Ruinan  veterans  slain  in  the  Boudiccan 
revolt  (in  a.d.),  when  Colchester  was  captured 
by  the  Iceni.  "  Everything  else  ni  the  colony 
was  reduced  to  ruins  .  .  .  or  consumed  by  fire," 
says  Tacitus,  "  but  the  temple,  whither  the 
soldiers    liad    retired    in    a    body,    was    talan    b\ 
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storm  aiter 
a  two-days' 
iegí  I  i. 
period  t  o 
uliK  li  the 
produi  i  ion 
(.  f  t  h  e 
Sphinx     i  s 

a  s  v]  g  p  i-  ,1 

(i  h  e     last 
half  nf  the 
firsl    i  i  ■  n 
l  n  iv    A.P., 

lln      lllsl   1 1|. 

tiiin  belong- 
!n-  roughly 
tu  the  same 
date)  is  in 
i  t  s  e  1  f 
f  a  vourable 
ti.  t  h  e 
theory.but, 
unfort  un- 
a  t  e  1  y  , 
there  a  i  e 
two  ii  I" 
three  seri- 
ous  objec- 
tnnis  whii  li 

n  nilir       lis 

validity 
extreme  l  y 

(1  u  1)  i  o  n  s. 
Xot  t  lu- 
irás t      ii  f 

these  objei 
tions  is  the 
fact  that  no 
j  1 1 1  s  i  t  i  v  e 
proof  exists 

ni    .  1  I  I  \     Orig 

nial  '  o  n- 
nection  be- 
tween  the 
two  pie<  es. 

Thomas  CromweU's  History  and  Description  oj 
.  .  .  Colchester  (London,  1825)  untes  1l1.1t  the 
discovery  of  the  Sphinx  was  anticipated  111  1820, 
by  the  finding  of  a  "  small  bronze  of  the  same 
allegorical  monster,"  but  lacking  its  wings,  "with- 
111  ,1  distance  ni  a  lew  yards  from  the  stone 
figure."  The  bronze,  "  not  above  an  inch  and  a 
hall  in  height,"  passed  into  the  possession  nf  a 
Mis.  Tnniiis.  nf  Colchester,  bul  nothing  is  now 
known  111  the  district  as  tu  its  whereabouts. 

The  popular  confusión  ol   I  heban  with  Eg}  ptian 
Sphinxes,    which    al!    the    dicta    ni    savants    have 
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failed  to  dis- 
sipat  e,  e  n  - 
courages  me 
t  o  remind 
readers  t  h  a  t 
t  h  e  t  w  o 
types  were 
e sse n  tial  1  y 
different. 
The  Theban 
Sphinx  was  .1 
female,  t  h  e 
Egypt  ian,  a 
male  compos- 
ite  creature, 
and  it  was  not 
until  Ptole- 
maic  times 
ih.it  .i  hybrid 
f  e  m  a  1  e 
variety  made 
íts  appear- 
a  n  c  e  i  n 
Egypt. 

In  conc  lu- 
sion,  I  musí 
record  m  y 
debt  of  grati- 
tude  to  Mr. 
A  r  t  h  u  r  G. 
Wright,  th  e 
erudite  Cura- 
tor  of  Col<  hes- 
ter  Museum, 
under  whose 
g  u  i  d  a  n  c  e  1 
ha  vi  made 
my  studií  -  ¡n 
(fu  Ices t  na  n 
lore,  and  who 
has  readily 
a s s i s t e d  me 
in  sifting  materia]  for  thi 
Roe. 


MANTELPIECE 
W1TH    FAIN  riNI 


1    GROUND    FLOOR    Sil  1 
BV    ANGÉLICA    KAUFFMANN 


note.    -F.    Gordon 


"Angélica  Kauffmann  and  her  Art  " 

The  two  illustrations  of  fine  Adam  mantelpie  es 
at  20,  Portman  Square,  were  intended  to  accom- 
pany  Lady  Victoria  Manners's  interesting  accounl 
of  Angélica  Kauffmann,  but  had  to  be  held  over, 
owing  to  lack  of  space.  The  first  part  of  the  article 
appeared  in  January,  1921  ;  the  second,  in  August. 

Delft  Ware  (July,   1921) 

F.  E.  W.  enquires  about  two  delft  bowls,  on 
page  162.  Both  of  these  are  from  the  pottery  of 
Joseph  Flower,  of  Redcliff,  Bristol.     Flower  was 


the  only  pot- 
ter  lo  produce 
"  biancosopra 
bianco  "  bor- 
ders  on  plates, 
d  i  sh  e  s,  and 
bowls.  The 
larger  bowl  1-. 
I  think,  de<  0- 
rated  either 
by  Flower 
himself  or  by 
his  f  i  i  e  n  d  . 
Michael  Ed- 
kins.  I  have 
s  e  e  n  m  a  n  y 
spec  1 111  en  s, 
with  the  same 
Chines.'  de- 
sign,  on  Red- 
cliff delft 
w  a  r  e.  T  h  e 
shaped  edge  of 
the  1  a r  g e r 
bowl  ís  typical 

0  f  Flower's 
pottery.  Bris- 
lington  pro- 
duced  .1  <  aved 
edge,  which 
was  made  by 
pi  essing  the 
edge  of  the 
art  n  le  b  e  - 
tween  three 
fingers,  pro- 
Jucí  n  g  1 1 
waved  effi  1  t 
or  small  up- 
a  n  d  -do  \v  n 

1  nrves.  If  the 
fingers    are 

applied  by  the  owner  of  a  waved  edge  speci- 
men,  it  will  be  found  that  they  fit  exactly  to  the 
curves.  -W.  J.  Pouxtxey,  Author  of  Oíd  Bristol 
Potteries   (1920). 

An  Eighteenth-century  Itinerary 

The  little  volunte,  the  contents  of  which  I  am 
about  to  desenlie,  was  discovered  111  a  bookseller's 
rubbish-box,  priced  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  6d 
It  1-  a  copy  of  the  Calendrier  j  de  la  Ville  <  ' 
de  Toiirnav  '■  Pour  l'Année  Bissextile,  rj84,  inter- 
leaved  with  plain  -la  ets  when  on  a  British  traveller 
has  recorded  various  facts  and  impressions  as- 
sociated  with  his  journey.  Unfortunately,  the 
owner's   ñame   does   not    seem    tu   !»■   mentioned, 
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lmt  one  judges  from  the  entries  that  it  was  not 
his  first  trip  to  the  Continent,  and  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  while  the  large 
proportion  oí  memoranda  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture and  purchase  of  cloth  and  other  stuffs 
suggests  that  the  tourists  were  combining  business 
with  pleasure.  ( )nr  itinerant,  then  untnmbk'd 
by  superstitious  fears  left  London  on  a  fine 
Friday  111  May  (i.Jth),  1784,  and  travelled  by 
(  alais,  Ardres,  St.  Omer,  Cassell,  Armentiéres,  and 
Lille,  tu  Tournay  (or  Tournai,  as  it  ís  now  spelled), 
where  he  purchased  the  Calendrier  for  seven  sous 
on  the  t8th.  Two  days  later  found  him  ni 
Brussels,  which  he  left  on  the  22nd  for  X.umir. 
arriving  al  Liége  on  the  following  day,  and  at 
Aix  on  the  25th.  Practically  throughout  the 
journey  careful  details  were  noted,  not  only  of 
the  amounts  paid  for  posting  and  hotel  bilis, 
not  only  descriptions  of  scenery  and  of  the  state 
of  the  fields,  lmt  also  of  buildings  of  interest 
passed  en  roaie,  of  <  limatii  1  onditions,  of  vintages, 
oi  the  cosí  of  ¡mporting  wine  to  England,  and 
ol  militar}'  pav  and  pensions.  I  he  nameless 
traveller's  peregrinations  carried  him  beyond  Aix, 
numerous  well-known  towns  being  mentioned 
more  or  less  briefly.  Whcther  he  intended  to 
-11!  París  on  his  homeward  route  is  not  stated, 
lmt    wli.it    seem;    to    be    a    copy    taken    from    a 


diligence  advertisement  suggests  that  some  such 
idea  may  have  entered  his  mind.  The  vehicle 
which  left  Nancy  on  Monday,  11  p.m.,  was  timed 
tu  reach  the  French  capital  on  the  following 
Thursday,  8  p.m.,  the  fare  amounting  to  sixty-five 
livres  twelve  sous. 

One  descriptive  passage  may  be  quoted  as 
typifying  the  general  contents  of  the  journal- 
At  "  small  and  ill-built  "  Swalbach  "  there  is  a 
great  resort  of  Company  for  ye  Benefit  <if  ye 
Waters,  similar  in  Ouality  but  of  greater  Forcé 
than  those  of  Spa.  We  are  told  that  there  are 
at  this  Time  near  Soo  Persons  "  (taking  the  cure). 
"  At  one  of  the  Fountains,"  continúes  the  account, 
"  is  a  sort  of  publii  Room,  where  Tea,  Chocolate, 
eti  .,  1-  served.  Xear  ye  other  is  ye  Ball  Room, 
an  oíd  inelegant  Apartment,  wch.,  as  there  is  no 
other  publick  Diversión  here,  i-  well  attended 
every  night,  and  during  the  day  Faro  and  Games 
of  Hazard  employ  those  who  are  too  idle  or 
dissipated  to  ride,  or  to  pursue  o(the)r  amuse- 
ments." 

Some  references  to  factories  may  interest  the 
.  1  -ll.i  tor  of  <  eramii  -  :  "  At  Tournay  observe  [sic) 
manufacture  of  porcelain."  Again,  "  \t  Hext 
(presumably  H01  hst),  about  3  Leagues  frm.  Fram 
fnrt  (sic),  is  a  Manufre  of  Porcelain  employs  30 
t"  -i"  Hands,  said  not  to  be  so  well  condui  ted  as 
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yt  at  Frankendahl  (Frankenthal)."  A  third  note 
mentions  "  the  Luxemburgh  porcelain,  like  our 
Staffordshire,  as  light,  well  glazed  and  formed. 
At  Tournay  they  asked  me  abt.  f>  Shillings  the 
Dozen   Plates." — CritíCUS 

Early  Books  on  Bees 

One  of  the  most  varied  and  complete  collections 
of  books  on  bees  is  that  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cowan,  F.L.S.,  Chairman  of  the  British  Bee- 
keepers'  Association.  They  include  well-preserved 
works  dating  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  and  several  of  them  are  illus- 
trated  and  have  very  attractive  title-pages. 
Among  the  most  interesting  are: — A  Profüable 
Instruction  of  the  Pcrfite  Ordering  of  Bees  (6j  in. 
by  5  in.),  by  Thomas  Hyll,  London,  1579  ;    Virgü's 


Eclogues  with  his  Booke  De  .[films,  concerning 
the  Gouvernment  and  Ordering  of  Bees,  by  John 
Brinsley,  London,  i(>20  ;  A  AV?r  Orchard  and 
(¡arden  .  .  .  as  also  the  Husbandry  of  Bees  (7I  in. 
by  5!  in.),  by  William  Lawson,  London,  1023  ■ 
and  Charles  Butler's  books  on  The  Feminine 
Monarchie,  or  the  Historie  of  Bees  (London,  1(123. 
and  Oxford,  163.4).  Then  there  is  the  Melisso- 
melos,  or  Bees'  Madrigal,  which  covers  pages  78 
to  81  of  the  last  named  (7;}  in.  by  5¡  in.).  It 
should  be  noted  that  two  of  the  parts  ("  Mean  " 
and  "Tenor")  are  printed  one  way  of  the  book, 
and  the  other  two  ("Contratenor"  and  "Bassus") 
are  printed  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  four 
singers  could  use  the  same  copy,  each  person 
holding  one  córner  of  the  book. — H.  Sr.  George 
Gray. 
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The  Stowe  Sale 

I  ni  sumptuous  Eolio  i  ataloguc  ol  the  sale  hcld  at 
Stowi  by  Messrs  Jackson  Stops  during  July,  appcars  to 
liavc    been    bascd,    in    so    far    .1-    historical     comment    1- 

cerned,  mi  tli.it    prepared  by   Henry   Kamsaj    Fot   ti  1 

¡mmediateh  afti  1  the  .  oni  lusion  <>i  the  othei  aui  tion 
ii  thi  same  mansión  in  1  s  | s .  This  earlici  sale,  which 
took  place  under  the  .inspires  oi  Messrs.  Christie, 
oceupied  forty  days,  commencing  August  i=,tlt.  the  total 
uní  realised  being  Í77.5ÍJ2  (s  6d  ro  this  must  be 
added  the  library,  which  netted  ¿10,355  7S  '"l  '  " 
individual  lots  in  this  1S48  sale,  one  oi  the  most  interest. 
1 1 1  j  was  undoubtedly  the  '  handos  Portrait  o)  Shakespeare, 
now    111     the    N'ational    Portrait    Gallery,    but     which    m 

thosc  days  was  unable  t mmand  .1   higher  price  than 

,,,  guineas.  Other  notable  pictures  were  Rembrandt's 
Unmercifitl  Servant  (2,200  guineas),  S..H  .it..r  Rosa's 
/  iudiitg  oj  Moses  (1,000  guineas),  1  uyp's  Philip  baplising 
the  Eunitch  11.  170  guineas),  and  another  Rembrandt, 
I  1  va,  0}  n  /.'iin'.iiiiin.'i  1  (Sio  guineas)  Several  other 
works  were  aíterwards  restored  to  Stowe,  and  figured  in 
thi    reí  ent  dispersal. 

The  muí  sale,  begun  on  July  .(th.  did  not  cease  until 
the  2Sth  oí  the  same  month,  the  total  realised  being 
about  ¿54,000.  A  large  proportion  of  lots  had  no  interesl 
íor  collectors,  and  theretore  this  account  is  restricted 
iolel}  i.,  outstanding  objeets  of  art  The  highest  figure, 
8,000  guineas,  was  reached  by  ñve  Brussels  tapestry 
panels  b)  O  Leyniers,  representing  the  ["riumphs  ol 
Ceres,  Bacchus,  Neptune,  Mars,  and  Diana,  which  hung 
111  the  State  Dining  Room.  Six  narrow  Brussels  panels, 
and  .1  i'.ur  ..I  narrow  strips,  all  woven  with  trophies, 
from  the  same  apartment,  scored  1.300  guineas;  while 
from  the  Tapestry  Dining  Room,  Brussels  panels  por- 
traying  The  Operalions  0/  the  Siege  oj  Lilh  (where  Lord 
Cobham.  .1  former  owner  of  Stowe,  commanded  the 
covering  army),  The  Battle  oj  Wynendael  Wood,  The 
Functions  o]  the  Cavalry  Foraging,  and  The  Poisoning 
,7  the  Spv,  ni. nli'  750  guineas,  900  guineas,  650  guineas, 
and  '',"  guineas  respectively.  1  H  the  pictures.  Van 
Dyck's  Portrait  oj  the  Barón  </,  Vieuville,  7  ít.  x  |  It ., 
which  went  t'or  ,  _'j<>  [os  in  1848,  was  now  bid  up  to 
7,500  guineas  without  reaching  11-  reserve  In  an 
attempt  to  »ecure  .1  purchaser.  tía'  portrait  was  a^ain 
offered.  but  to  a  less  appreciativc  audience.  the  final 
bid  being  1.000  guineas  under  tía'  previous  result  The 
most  sought-aftet  piece  oi  píate  was  a  solid  gold  salver, 
1-,  ni  ili.iin  .  bearing  tía'  Buckingham  arms,  village 
1  em  s,  and  tía  signs  ol  tía-  /."ha,  (weight,  50  .,/  1.  l..r 
which  675  guineas  was  given.  It  was  followed  by  a 
la.,..  .  replica  ol  the  Boscobcl  oak,  with  .1  miniature 
la-  Cooper,  inset  with  diamond,  suspended  therefrom. 
Il.i-  was  s,  nt   by  <  li.nl,-  t,,  Henry  Lord    Beauchamp  in 

[Ó51,  .na]    wa      knocked   down   for    1 guineas   in    [848. 

It  now  fetched  1  -•  -,  guineas  lia'  purchasc  by  Mr  |. 
Rochelle  rhomas  oi  the  historii  Worcester  dinner  service 
was  alluded  to  111  our  last  issue.  ,  1  la-  .  urious  oíd  alto- 
relievo    representing  the  Bosworth   Ftcld,  ni  the    Vniiniiv. 


made  1,000  guineas.  It  is  said  t"  have  been  brought 
from  1  1  'l.  Hedingham.  and  VValpole  mentions  it  appre 
ii.itiv.lv,  lint.   ,,l   course,  i1   dates   írom    ¡orne   time   aíter 

"1485."      \  lead  lit-    ¡ize  eque  ti  ian    .tai  ue  oi    1 ¡.    I  . 

111  armour,  on  a  massivi  tone  pedestal,  was  knocked 
down  for  550  guineas 

Pictures  and  Drawings 

Several  works  l>v  Mr,  John  Sargent  werc  put  on  the 
market  during  the  concluding  portion  of  the  sea  >n  an 
...I  painting  of  -/  Lady  and  ,1  lillU  Boy  asleep  in  a  puní 
unde¡  a  willow,  jj  x  27  m  ,  fetching  as  much  a-  ¿810 
at  Sotheby's,  thus  badly  beating  Tht  '  igan  '/  a  >k.  t.  h  . 
31  x   j,!   in.,  and   a    Portrait  ,</    ,1   Girl   in   white   muslin 

\i{  x  25^  in.,  whii  h  went  for  ¿346  ios  I  .         to 

respectively  at  tía-  King  Street  rooms.  The  last-named 
fot  bore  an  inscription  t..  the  lata  Miss  Anstruther  I  hom 
suri,  to  whom  it  and  the  previous  ja.  tur.'  had  belonged 
Five  water-colours  by  Mr  Sargent  were  also  s,,ll  at 
Sotheby's,  their  total  valia-  on  this  o  1:1,1011  b  'ing  ,  1 ,  |  15 
The  highest  individual  price,  /  ;;,>.  was  given  for  a  Bridge 
,iu,/  Campanile,  Vértice.  20  x  1  1  111  Two  drawings  bj 
Copley  Fielding,  Loch  Lomond,  i*v>.  j.-l  x  31J  in.,  and 
The  I  ,1,1,1,1  ,■!  Staffa,  1843,  _•  1  >.  x  5 1  ¿  in  .  re  dis  I  . ■  ;  , 
and  ¿399  respectively  at  King  Street,  where  ;n  oil  by 
Gainsborough,    Tht    Watering  Place,  24J  x   29J  in.,  31   iri   I 

.Si,]. 

At  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  two  panel  paintings  bj 
Rubens,  belonging  to  the  Earl  ol  Dartmouth,  realised 
¿420  and  ¿283  ios.  on  Julj  i.tli  rhey  wen  In  Extensive 
Landscapt  in  .Infinita.  igS  x  25J  in.,  and  The  Holy 
Familv  with  ss  Eli  ab  !h  an  i  /  >hn,  26  ■  jo  .,,  1  U  1 
Masters,  [886)  From  another  property,  a  /  ,  ,  . 
by   [.  Van  Goyen,   panel,   15Í  x   23J  in.,  netted  ¿220  ios 

The  auction  at  Weston  Park,  Herts,  mentioned  in 
our  September  issue,  was  conducted  by  Messrs  Knight, 
Frank  ,\    Rutl.  j 

Engravings  and  Etchings 

Messrs.    Puttick    &    Simpson    continued    to   hold    in- 
teresting    print   auctions  up   to  the  cióse  of   the   season. 
|.,K    j.   1    was  devoted   to  "  Baxters,"  the  highest     price 
of   the  day   luna.;    ¿42    for  an   unvarnished    impn 
Ha    (  oronation   o¡   Queen    Victoria.      Next    in   importance 
was  .\n  example,    unvarnished,  ol  the  Opening  o)   Parlia- 
¡o  ;    while  a  fully-lettered  impression  of   the  Con- 
quero)  "l  Europe  scored  ¿2S   7S.     This  sale  was  pi 
on   the   Sth,   by  a   mixed   assortment    of  engravings   from 
various    properties,   when   the   following  bal-   wen    r<   ¡is 
tered  :     -¿120     1=,-      for    six    aquatints,     Un     M 
L'Angloise,     Un    Minuet   a   la    Francoise,    Caledonia    in    ,1 
Reel,   Hibernia  111  ,i  Jig,  Cambria  in  a  i  •     Dance,  and 

1/,.  Gibbs  in  the  characte)  oj  Gra  Gaylo  .  I>\  Rol, .ti,. 
Stadler,  and  Platt,  after  A  Buck  ,  ¿50  8s  fot  a  -  ries  oi 
twenty-three  aquatints  of  Swiss  (  ostumes,  by  J.  1'.  Lamy, 
in  original  covet  .  ¿50  for  a  mezzotint,  Fin  Milkmaid 
and  i  owh  t,l.  by   I-  R.  Smith,  after   Morland  ;    an  1  ¿47  =,s. 
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for  The  Sportsmans  Return,  by  W.  Ward,  after  the  same. 
All  thcse  wcro  prmted  m  mlnurs.  The-  following  were 
plain  :—Blind  Maris  Biiff,  by  W.  Ward,  after  Morland, 
£44  2s.  :  .1  Fruit  Piece  and  .1  Flowei  Piece,  by  R.  Earlom, 
after  Van  Huysum,  proofs  before  tifies,  £35  t4s.  ;  and 
The  Return  to  Port,  by  D.  Lucas,  after  E.  Isabey,  first 
state,  £44  2S. 

On  July  mth.  Sotheby's  sold  the  following  pairs  of 
engravings.  all  of  which  were  printed  in  colours  :  — 
Haviiiakers  and  Compassiemate  C hilaren,  by  W.  Ward, 
after  f.  Ward,  £300;  The  Romps  and  The  Truants,  by 
the  same,  after  W  K  Bigg,  £105  ;  and  Saturday  Morning 
and  Saturday  Evening,  by  T.  Burke  and  W.  Nutter, 
after  the  same.  ¿105.  July  27U1  saw  a  set  of  six  aquatints, 
printed  in  colours,  Shooting,  by  R.  Reeve,  after  S.  Howitt. 
reach  £155;  and  an  etching  by  Kembrandt,  The  Gold- 
weigher's  Field,  £40,  at  the  same  rooms.  On  the  previous 
dav.  impressions  in  colours  of  March  and  Apn!.  by 
Bartolozzi,  after  W.  Hamilton,  made  £86  ;  of  L'Amant 
Surpris,  l>v  Descourtis,  after  Se  hall,  £90;  of  Noce  de 
Village,  by  the  same,  after  Taunay,  £48  ;  and  a  plain 
mezzotint  of  General  Washington,  after  Stuart,  published 
by  Atkins  and  Xightingale.  £46. 

China,  Furniture,  Musical   Instruments,  Coins,  etc. 

Most  of  the  concluding  prices  of  the  season,  whii  h 
remain  to  be  catalogued,  were  realised  at  Puttick  &  Simp- 
son's  rooms.  On  Julv  ist,  a  set  of  five  Chippendale 
chairs  netted  £315  ;  and  an  Adam  mahogany  dining  table. 
So  in.,  extending  to  190  in.,  £84.  (  >n  the  8th  and  22nd, 
a  Nantgarw  service  (impressed  mark)  of  twenty-nine 
pieces  secured  £164;  a  salt-glaze  diamond-shape  teapot 
and  cover.  5^  m  high,  painted  with  a  lady  and  gentleman 
in  a  garden,  £54  12S  ;  and  a  pair  ol  Worcester  biscuit 
circular  plaquettes,  by  Flight  &  Barr,  (1,  in.  diam.,  £21. 
The  last  were  self-portraits  of  Tilomas  Baxter  at  the 
ages  of  thirty-three  and  fifty-four.  (  ine  was  signed  and 
dated  T.B.,  1.S14  ;  both  bore  incised  mark  F.B.,  1814 
and  1815.  Successful  violin  sales  were  held  on  the  1  |th 
and  28U1  ;    leading  prices  are  tabulated   below  : — 


sale  being  £2,652  ios.  By  far  the  most  important  lot 
was  the  latter  collector's  Henry  VII.  gold  Ryal  (maker's 
mark  cross  fitchée  on  reverse  only)  (Kenyon,  fig.  J9, 
Lawrence,  Pl.  X.,  10),  which  ran  up  to  £415.  Only  four 
other  specimens  are  known  to  exist. 

An  early  róth-century  bronze  (límin  si  hool)  ni 
Neptune  holding  a  trident,  14  in.  high,  on  marble  plmth. 
brought  in  £735  at   King  Street  on  the  27U1. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Renwick,  of  Cardiff,  informs  us  that  the 
dessert  service  sold  at  the  same  rooms  on  April  2ist 
for  £441,  and  alluded  tu  un  page  236  of  our  August 
issue,  ís  Swansea,  and  not  Nantgarw.  It  is  now  in  his 
possession. 

Spirited  bidding  attended  the  auctíon  held  by  Messrs. 
Bennett  &  Son,  Dublin,  when  Col.  R.  Claude  Cane's 
collection  was  dispersed  at  his  Kildare  residence,  "  St 
Wolstan's,"  near  Celbridge.  Among  the  most  important 
items  was  an  oíd  cut-glass  chandelier,  6  ft.  9  in.  high. 
for  which   jj.ji>;   was  given. 

Stamps 

The  appended  table  supplies  particulars  of  the  most 
important    stamps    sold    by    Puttick    &    Simpson    during 

lulv.  for  sums  exi  ecdiny,    £30  ■       '  pu.ije 

Books  and  MSS. 

In  addition  to  the  very  early  1  |th  .  <  nturv  Lancelot 
du  Lac,  which  realised  £3,500  at  Sotheby's  during  June. 
as  stafed  in  our  last  issue,  the  Yates  Thompson  collection 
also  included  the  rarities  tabulated  on  the  next  page. 

The  last  three  days  of  June  witnessed  the  dispersa! 
of  a  large  and  varied  collection  ol  books  and  MSS.  from 
various  sources,  a  total  of  nearly  £16,500  being  obtained 
for  the  733  lots.  On  the  opening  day  the  chief  item 
was  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Macrobius's  Expositio 
in  Summum  Scipionis,  1472,  which  sold  for  £780.  Thirty 
pounds  less  was  paid  for  a  fine  copy  ol  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
ilic-  1  ountess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  [590;  and  a  copy 
of  the  third  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  1664, 
with  the  rare  sepárate    leal   with   1 '•en   Jonson's  verses   in 


Violin   Maker. 


Collection. 


Antonius  Stradivárius,  Cremona,      li.uk  111  2  pieces  of  médium  curl  ;    table   |   Late  <;     II    L.   Parsons, 


1692. 

Andreas     Guarnerius,    Cremona 

1655 
Nii  1  ilas  Amati 
Raffaele  and   Antonio  Gagliano 

Xaples. 
Joannes  Tononi,   Bologna 
J.    B.   Vuillaume 


An  oíd  violin,  labelled 
Guarnerius,   1737." 
Joannes  Tononi 

Benjamín    Banks,   Salisbury, 
1790. 


of    fine    grain    in    2    pieces  ; 
orange  varnish.      1  3  ];;    in. 
With  original  la  I  ni 


.    Copy  of  Stradivárius 
Joseph      In  case 


Head    not    original 

Amati." 
Branded  and   labelli 


labelled    "  Nicola 


of  Streatham. 
"  A  < lentleman 


Late   (  ol     A.    E.   Ros 

Am  m. 


"Ai  ientleman 
Anón. 


£3°o 


£5° 

£50 

M 


The  numismatic  collections  of  the  late  Alfred  Pack 
and  Sir  George  Lawson  were  dispersed  at  Sotheby's  on 
July  25th  and  two  days  following,  the  net  total  of    the 


large  type,  realised  £580.  Mentí. .11.  too,  should  be  made 
of  a  copy  oí  that  excessively  rare  work  of  Byron's,  The 
Waltz,   1813,  consisting  of    only  twenty-eight  leaves,   for 
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Intermedíate,   zd.   blue  0:1  blue  paper 
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which  (i  i  i  w.is  paid. 
,,n  tlic  second  day  \ 
Shakespeare's  Poems 
This  was  followed  b\ 


The  lirst  ítem  ol  real  importance 
as  ,i  copy  of  the  [640  edition  of 
which  was  knoi  ked  down  for  £430. 
another  rare  Shakespeare    ítem.  .1 


copy  of  the  second  edition  of  He: 
only  two  other  copies  are  know 
aroused,  the  final  offer  being  on 
a  copv  of 


greater  importance  was  a 
unknown  edition  of    Heywood's  l\i 
1599,   for  which  ¿2,500  was  given. 
given   on   the   concluding   day    for  a   first 


[•■  .  1602,  of  which 
Keen  bidding  was 
I  1  i.s,,o  (  if  even 
unique  and  hitherto 
Edward  the  Fourlh, 
The  same  sum  was 
edition  of   The 


Early  in  the  sale,  The  Shelburne  Papers,  the  property 
of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  catalogued  in  140  lots. 
were  offered  111  one  lot,  and  were  sold  for  u.foo. 

At  the  same  rooms,  also  in  July,  Keats's  Poems,  first 
edition.  1^17.  made  £380  ;  Shelley's  Ademáis,  1821,  £330  . 
.111,1  Gould's  /.'/o/,  o)  Australia,  7  vols.,  with  supplement, 
/20o.  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  2  vols.,  was  also 
offered,  making  /  120.  ulule  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
The  Pilgrims  Progress,  1678,  sold  for  ¿500,  and  {y>-> 
was  given  for  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  the  same 
work.      Bunyan  was  also  represented  at  a  sale  at  Messrs. 


TlTLE. 


Epistolar  ol   the  Sainte  Chapelle,   Parts 
The  Armagnac  Breviary 

The  Ottenbeuren  Collectarius  

Hours  of  the  Ayala   Family 

Florentino   llor.e  of  the   Marepus  of    Blandford 

Credo  or  Protestación  del    Emperador   (?)   Charles  V. 


1  |tli  1  entury 
1 3 1 1 1  century 
i2th  century 
15II1  century 
i_5th  century 
i6th  century 


£950 
£1,050 

¿1. 000 

/80o 

¿2.600 

*"  ¿Soo 


Pilgrim's   Progress,  1678;   while  two  Missales,  one  Frenen, 
isth  century,  and  the  other  English,  ol  the  same   period, 

made    12, 10  and    {300  respectively. 

A  large  and  varied  collection  of  autograph  letters  and 
documents  was  dispersed  at  Sotheby's  rooms  on  July  1  tth 
and  [2th,  a  total  ofover  ¿5,600  being  obtained.  "  Burns" 
was  the  big  llame  in  the  sale,  the  last  twenty-seven  lots 
consisting  of  relies,  letters.  and  MSS  of  Robert  Burns. 
the  joint  property  of  the  children  of  the  late  \lr  Gilbert 
P.urns.  of  <  hapeh/o,l.  l>ul>lin,  which  produced  just  short 
of  /3,00o.  We  give  the  principal  items  ¡n  tabulated 
form  : — 


Puttick   &    Simpson's,    when   the    [666    edition   of   Grace 
Abounding  realised  ¿44. 

A  copy  of  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio  was  bid  up  to 
¿1,000  at  the  Kirie;  Street  rooms  011  July  25r.l1,  when 
Burns's  Holograph  MS.  of  his  poem.  Tam  O'Shanter, 
was  aKo  offered.  and  sold  for  ¿500.  At  Sotheby's,  a 
very  interesting  Bible  (Lugduni.  1521).  containing  an 
inscription  by  Laúd—"  Decemb  :  7  :  beinge  Tuesdaye  I 
held  this  Bible  to  K  :  Charles  while  he  sware  the  peace 
with  Spaine.  C.uil  :  London " — netted  ¿150;  and  a 
collection  of  ninety-nine  works.  mainly  tirst  editions,  by 
and  relating  to  Dickens,  ¿200. 


Description. 


Family  Bible  of  William   Buriles,    íather  of  the  Poet 
Burns's  Poems,   [786  (Kihnarnock   Edition).     Presentation 
Burns's   Poems,    1786   (Kihnarnock   Edition)    .. 
Complete  autograph  MS.  of  "The   Jolly    Beggars  " . . 
Manuscript  of  Bannockburn,   Bruce  to  his  Troops   .. 
Portion  of  2   pp.,  A.   L.  to  Countess  oí  Glencairn    .. 


¿45° 
£810 

¿59° 
¿430 
£205 
¿100 


ADORATION    OF    THE    MAG1 
BY    GHIRLANDAIO 

la  the   Uffizi  Gallerv 


"Black  Jacks  and  Leather  Eottells,"  by  Oliver  Baker. 
(Ed.  J.  Burrow  &  Co.      £3  3s.  net) 

There  are  so  many  allusions  to  blai  1;  jacks  and  leather 
bottells  in  oíd  stories  and  songs  tli.it  a  knowledge  oi  the 
forras  and  uses  of  these  articles  is  almost  necessary  for 
a  períect  comprehension  of  our  early  literature.  The 
subjei  t.  if  not  altogether  unexplored,  has  at  least  afforded 
a  theme  to  no  iraportant  work,  so  that  Mr.  Baker,  in 
producins  his  present  important  volume,  is  opening  up 
largely  untrodden  ground.  He  is  the  greatest  authority 
on   the   subject,   and   he   has  covered    i1    so  exhaustively 

that  ít  mav  be  safely  prophesied  that  his  I kwillremain 

the  standard  work  on  leathern  drinking  vessels  for  many 
a  long  day.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that,  until  com- 
paratively  modera  tunes,  the  utensils  now  supplied  by 
potters,  glass-makers,  and  metal -workers  were  largely 
made  by  workers  in  leather,  wood,  or  horn.  Though  no 
fraternity  of  glass-makers  or  potters  ever  appears  to 
have  existed  in  London,  a  guild  ol  "  Botelmakers,"  who 
solely  manufactured  leather  utensils.  was  in  active 
operation  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  their  ordinances. 
dated  1373,  aver  that  their  "  mistery  had  been  well  and 
in  order  made  from  the  time  whereof  memory  does  not 
run  to  the  contrary."  The  "Botelmakers"  apparently 
flourished  until  well  011  in  the  ñíteenth  century.  Then 
there  carne  overmuch  competition  from  tin  and  pewter 
workers,  and  the  two  traíts  of  "  Bottilmakers "  and 
Horners — the  latter  made  vessels  of  horn  -amalgámate  1, 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  support  sepárate  or- 
ganisations.  This  was  m  1170,  Less  than  a  century 
later — 1562,  to  be  precise — the  amalgamated  company 
was  in  such  a  bad  way  that  it  was  petitioning  for 
relief  from  taxation.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Horners, 
who.  having  plenty  of  work  other  than  the  making 
of  drinkim;  vessels.  still  flourished.  wished  to  sepaiate 
from  their  companions,  and,  failing  to  achteve  this  by 
legal  means,  apparently  ostracised  them,  for  in  130., 
only  a  single  "  bottilmaker  "  remained  a  member  of 
the  fraternity.  Bottel - making  still  went  on,  however, 
though  probably  the  demand  for  the  articles  was  largely 
confined  to  country  distncts,  which  produced  their  own 
wares. 

The  leathern  vessels  made  to  contain  liquid  were  oi 
numerous  sizes  and  shapes,  and  their  manufacture  appears 
tei  have  been  almost  an  English  monopoly  Large 
quantities  were  exported  to  the  Continent,  and  the  failure 
oí  the  continental  trade  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
causis  which  originated   the  collapsc  of  1 1 1  ■  ■  lUmpany   ol 


Bottel  Maki  r-  The  orthodox  bottel  ñas  shaped  like  a 
keg,  with  the  mouth  al  the  top.  These  were  oi  various 
sizes,    and    111    the    Middle    Ages    many    of    them    «ere 

elaborately  decorated      S mmon  were    these   leathern 

receptacles,  that  from  the  thirfeenth  to  the  seventeenth 
centurj  the  term  "  bottel,"  or  "  bottle,"  as  we  now  spcll 
it,  was  solely  applied  to  them.  Besidcs  the  eommon 
types,  there  «ere  leathern  flasks,  known  as  "  flackets." 
Some  of  these  were  made  in  faney  shapes  and  two  "l 
them,  fashioned  like  human  heads,  are  ¡llustrated  in 
Mr.  Baker's  book,  besides  other  uncommon  forms.  the 
leathern  "  pistol,"  shaped  hke  the  firearm  oi  the  same 
ñame,  was  used  in  the  time  oi  Queen  \nne,  and  mav 
have  been  introduced  at  a  considerably  earlier  date. 
Others  were  shaped  hke  horn-,  ol  which  an  example  is 
to  be  found  in  tía-  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  While 
the  bottel  was  always  a  closed  receptacle  intended  for 
i  arrying  about,  the  blai  1.  jai  k  ci  irresponded  to  tía'  mo  lera 
jug,  and  probably  derives  íts  ñame  loan  tía-  leathern 
coat  or  jack  worn  by  soldiers  and  armed  nan  generally. 
Black  jacks  appear  to  have  originated  at  a  later  date 
than  bottels,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  specimens  is  still 
preserved.  The  larger  black  jacks  were  known  as  "bom- 
bards,"  and  «ere  sometimes  of  immense  size,  holding 
seven  gallons  or  mure.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
were  leathern  mugs  frequently  tipped  with  silver.  Earlier 
forms  of  leathern  vessels  were  the  water  bougets,  which 
were  practically  bags  used  for  carrying  water,  made  in 
various  forms  and  always  in  pairs,  so  as  to  balante  each 
other  when  suspended  on  either  side  by  a  horse,  or  borne- 
by  a  man  by  means  ol  a  yoke.  Though  similar  appliances 
are  still  in  use  in  the  Iiast,  there  appear  to  be  no  línylisb. 
examples  in  existence,  and  Mr.  Baker  has  been  compelled 
to  ¡Ilústrate  them  by  drawings  made  from  heraldic  devices 
111  which  they  not  unfrequently  appear.  Mr.  Baker  has 
shown  unremitting  industry  111  bringing  together  materials 
bearing  on  his  subject,  and  has  ransacked  old-world 
literatura  for  allusions  to  the  various  forms  of  leathern 
vessels.  He  has  also  gone  far  and  wide  in  search  ol 
existing  specimens,  and  c;ives  numerous  illustrations, 
sniia-  of  them  -from  decorated  specimens  being  repro- 
duced  in  colour.  The  majority  of  the  illustrations  are 
from  photographs,  but  a  number,  and  these  not  the 
least  successful,  are  the  work  of  the  author  himself,  a 
well-known  artist  and  member  of  the  Roya]  Cambrian 
Academy  and  other  important  art  societies.  "the 
mounting  oí  the  work  is  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
and   refleets  great   .redil    on   lie-   publishers. 
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"The  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Walpole  Scciety,  1920-1921," 
edited  by  A.  J.  Finberg.  (University  Press,  Oxtord. 
Issued  only  to  subscríbers) 

(  If  the  four  artii  les  [orming  ti)''  i  ontents  oí  thc  Ninth 
Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society,  thal  by  Mrs  Finberg  on 
"  Canaletto  in  luí. uní  though  no1  given  the  pride  oi 
place,  is  undoubtedly  ti"-  most  important  and  inter- 
esting  Among  the  foreign  painters  who  have  visited 
01     iettled    ni    this    country,    only    Holbein,    Van    Dyck, 

Lely,  and   Kneller  have  exercised  a  greater  influei n 

nativc  art  Canaletto,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  foundcr  ol  our  topographical  school,  and  though  his 
immediate  English  followers  and  imitators  lili  very  much 
belou  llii-  level  of  their  precursor,  later  artists,  like  (urtin 
.iml  numerous  modern  draughtsmen  and  painters  haví 
shown  that  they  can  learn  from  l  analetto's  u  i  ni;  without 
bei ing  slavish  imitators,  and,  like  him,  invesl  topo- 
graphical subjects  with  artistic  distinction.  Though 
Canaletto's  work  has  done  so  much  for  English  art,  his 
visit  to  this  country  has  been  so  imperfectly  chronicled 
that  more  than  one  vvriter  has  ventured  to  suggest  that 
ii  never  occurred,  and  that  the  painter  who  actually 
carne  here  was  merely  an  impostor  masquerading  under 

his  ñame.     This  view  Id  hardly  be  seriously  entertained 

by  anyone  acquainted  with  the  number  and  importance 
o!  '  analetto's  productions  here,  but  it  is  both  interesting 
and  valuable  t<>  have  an  authentic  account  of  his  visit 
or  rather  visits  -and  .i  íull  record  of  thc  work  he  did 
while  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Finberg  has  compiled  her 
account  entirely  from  contemporary  sources,  and  trans- 
formed  wh.it  were  formerly  .i  few  disconnected  stories 
linked  together  by  apocryphal  surmises,  into  an  ar.thentic 
and  consistent  narrativi  She  shows  tli.it  Canaletto 
carne  to  England  m  i  ~  i ' > .  left  for  Vcnice  towards  the 
end  oí  1-30,  returned  to  England  about  eight  months 
latei,  and  remained  here  mitil  1700  A  detailed  account 
1-  givi  n  oí  the  work  exei  uted  by  him  for  Knglish  patruns 
both  in  this  country  and  Venice,  and  a  catalogue  raisonné 
ol  his  English  vicws.  There  is  also  .1  valuable  account 
ol  Canaletto's  contemporaries  and  followers  in  England, 
which  throws  nev,  light  on  the  career  of  many  little  known 
lnit  interesting  painters  The  paper  is  accompanied  by 
about  thirtv  pages  ol  illustrations  lia'  article  by  the 
Earl  ot  llchester  on  Tlu  Visit  0]  Oiteen  Kli:abeth  to  Blach- 
friars,  by  Man  u-  1  dieeraerts,  1  om  lusively  establishes  the 

identity  ol  -1  ol    tía    personages  shown  in  this  famous 

and  much-di;cussed  picture.  Vertue,  who  engraved  it. 
¡umped  to  erroneous  conclusions  concerning  the  identity 
ol  tía  -■  01a  and  most  ol  the  personages  depicted.  These 
were  accepted  as  o  irreí  t  until  Sir  George  Scharf  disputed 
ind  pul  investigators  into  the  right  direction. 
Since    thcn,    Sir    Lionel    Cust    has    laboured    on    tía     same 

?r al     nal   now    Lord   llchester's  researches  leave  little 

for  (uture  students  to  establish  Anothei  article  1-,  on 
.1  portrait  ol  Prince  1  liarles,  aftcrwards  King  1  liarlas  I., 
by  Kobert  I',  ala  ,  1  ontributed  b\  Mr.  A  |  I  inberg,  the 
I  ditor,  which  1-  valuable  as  establishing  the  authentii  ity 
ot  a  ]ni  tun-  li\-  this  artist,  lo  whom  it  has  been  impossible 
hitherto  to  assign  any  definiti  works  In  the  light  ol 
Mr.  Einberg's  discovery,  it  will  be  probably  possible  lo 
transfer  to  Peake  a  number  ol  the  portrait-.  now  tan 
tativeh  given  to  Marcus  Gheeraerts  and  other  Elizabethan 
art Hi^.      Mr   (      Reginald  Grundv's  paper  on  "  Documents 


relating  to  an  Action  brought  against  [oseph  Goupy  in 
1  ,  considerably  increases  our  knowledge  concerning 
tía  career  oi  this  once  famous  artist.  and  incidentally 
throws  light  on  the  work  of  some  oí  his  now  better  known 
contemporaries.  Tía-  volume  is  of  exceptional  interest, 
and  inora  than  maintains  tía-  high  traditions  oi  tía- 
S01  iety's   |. 11I.I1.  ata  .10. 

"A  General  History  of  Porcelain,"  by  William  Burton. 
2  vols.     (Cassell  &  Co.     £4  4s.) 

Ir  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  porcelain  was 
111. ala  111  (  hiña  as  early  as  the  lian  dynasty,  which  held 
sway  over  tía-  Celestial  Empire  from  205  B.c.  to  \  n  220 
Tlia  Chínese,  indeed,  aver  that  it  «as  invented  between 
1  -■  b.i  and  so  1,.  ,  bul  whether  thc  substance  then 
regarded  as  porcelain  would  now  be  classified  under  that 
ñame  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  All  that  ,111  be  ¡aid 
is  that  no  porcelain  which  1  .m  l.e  identified  as  belonging 
to  that  early  period  lias  -.,  lar  been  discovered.  It  is 
not  until  thc  Sung  dynasty  (a.d.  960-1279)  that  porcelain 
manufacture  on  a  lar;',  scale  appears  to  have  been  de 
finitel)  established  Even  -,,,  its  history  extends  over 
a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  covers  the 
produets  not  only  of  thc  faetones  ..1  1  lima  and  Japan, 
lait.  from  thc  last  quarter  oi  the  seventeenth  century 
and  onwards,  the  work  produced  m  numerous  European 
countries  Mr  Burton,  in  essaying  to  dea]  with  the 
wliolc  subjed  in  a  single  book,  by  no  mean,  oi  colossal 
magnitude,  has  taken  upon  himsell  a  difficult  task.  As 
a  practica!  manufacturer,  as  well  a-  a  learned  student 
..)  .  .rama  history.  la-  possesses  qualifications  for  the 
work  which  are  combined  in  lew  writers,  and  they  have 
enabled  him  to  produce  .1  vvell-proportioned  and  handily 
arranged  book,  written  easily  yet  concisely,  .nal  putting 
at  thc  command  ot  thc  general  student  a  large  mass  ol 
mformation—  technical  as  well  as  historical — in  an  easily 
comprehensible  lona.  The  work  a  well  illustrated, 
containing  thirty-two  plates  in  colour  and  eighty  111 
lil.a  k-aml  ulntc,  as  well  a,  numerous  reproductions  ..1 
makeis'  marks  All  these  factors  combine  t..  make  it 
a  highly  useful  book,  well  worth  securing  1>\'  anyone 
wanting   to  attain  a   general  knowledge  ..I   porcelain. 

YV'ide  a,  is  thc  scope  oí  the  work,  one  could  have  wished 
that  Mr.  Burton  liad  111. ale  it  still  wider  by  giving  some 
oí  what  he  considers  to  l.e  tía-  salient  distinctions  between 
pottery  and  porcelain,  for  tía-  two  salist.ua  es  may  be 
made  -.>  much  alike  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
crimínate between  semi-translucent  pottery  and  semi- 
opaque  porcelain.  Thus  Mr.  Burton  1  lassifies  as  porcelain 
the  Persian  "  Gombroon  ware,"  which  many  untéis 
un  hale  under  the  heading  ..I  pottery,  and  the  uninformed 
reader  1,  left  with  little  únale  as  t..  why  there  should 
l.e  a  difieren,.'  oí  opinión.  While  Mr  Burton  is  a  reliable 
únale  on  all  matters  relating  to  thc  ingredients  out  .a 
which  porcelain  a  manufactured,  and  the  difiereni  pro- 
cesses  they  undergo  1..  1 ..  ,  orne  t  ransformed  into  distinctive 
\. metías  oí  china,  one  feels  that  he  is  not  always  quite 
up  to  date  in  his  histories  ..i  individual  fai  toras,  and  that 
he  might  with  advantage  have  consulted  recently  published 

I ks    and     magazine    arta  les    concerning    them.       Ilius 

the  connection  between  thc  workmen  employed  at  Low- 
,  luí  -,  (hma  lloiise,  Bristol,  an  I  Di  Wall-  porcelain 
taitón-  at   YVorcester,  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.   R.   I.. 
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Hobson  in  his  Worcester  Porcelain,  and  confirmed  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Pountney  in  his  recently  published  book  on 
Oíd  Bristol  Potíeries,  is  entirely  ignored  by  Mr.  Burton. 
Similar  omissions  might  be  pointed  out  in  the  sections 
devoted  to  other  English  and  foreign  work.  Thcse  failings 
are,  of  course,  less  serious  than  irritating.  The  well- 
informed  rcader  is  conscious  that  «hile  Mr.  Burton  is  an 
admirable  guide  on  all  the  main  essentials  of  his  theme, 
he  has  hardly  kept  abreast  with  contemporary  knowledge 
regarding  much  interesting  detail.  This  impression  is 
confirmed  by  a  glance  at  the  bibliography  given  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume,  which  could  with  advantage 
have  been  largely  extended  for  a  work  of  this  impórtame 
The  illustrations,  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
called,  are  generally  both  well  selected  and  of  sufiicient 
size  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  all  the  objects  they 
represent.  They  add  much  to  the  utility  of  a  book, 
which,  if  not  possessed  of  great  appeal  to  a  specialist, 
should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  any  gentleman's  library. 

"  Homes  of  the  Past,"  by  W.  H.  Helm.  Illustrated  from 
pen-and-ink  drawings  by  A.  C.  Chappelow.  (John  Lañe. 
£2  2s.  net) 

Mr.  Helm  emphasises  the  need  for  the  proper  conserva- 
tion  of  such  houses  .1-  remain  to  us,  af  the  present  day, 
as  an  artista  legacy  f rom  bygone  centuries.  The  author's 
ideal  of  the  State  ownership  of  these  houses,  and  the 
plan  of  filling  them  with  the  furniture  and  appointments 
of  their  time,  are  both  commendable,  but,  unfortunately, 
impracticable.  The  endeavour  to  furnish  Boothby 
Pagnell,  for  example,  would  be  hopeless  from  the  com- 
mencement,  as  no  single  article  has  come  down  to  us 
from  this  date  Larger  questions  also  enter  into  this 
project.  An:  vve  to  perpetúate  everything  in  the  \va> 
of  building  merely  because  it  is  oíd?  Mr.  Helm  says, 
on  page    9,   "  Even  '  the    Early  Victorian   House  '  should 

be  preserved."     The  saints  forbid  '      Houses  ais cupy 

ground-space,  and  une  has  often  to  demolish  one  before 
another  can  be  buílt.  They  are  also,  as  a  rule,  prívate 
property,  and  however  we  may  desire  to  reach  .1  state 
such  as  William  Morris  has  pictured  in  A'ea  :fi  <n  \  >  , 
we  have  n-  >t  attained  such  a  millennium  yet,  and  our  oíd 
houses  are  present,  and  demand  care  and  attention  in 
the  age  and  under  the  present  conditions  in  which  we 
live.  The  author  writes  well,  but  the  scope  of  the  book, 
from  Froglodite  man  tu  the  present  day,  is  too  vast  for 
a  small  quarto  volume.  <  In  page  7,  the  "  Annians 
introduces  .1  new  and  very  ugly  word.  The  sketches  with 
which  the  lunik  is  illustrated  are  not  always  fortúnate. 
In  many  instances  good  photographs  would  have  been 
preferable,  and  there  is  no  purpose  served  in  arranging 
these  so  that  the  book  has  tu  be  turned  half  round  I  he 
one  facing  page  95  is  a  glaring  instance  oí  this  l.uilt. 
oí  which  there  are  many  examples.  Mr.  Helm  is  not 
always  as  aecurate  as  one  would  wish,  especially  it  his 
book  is  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative  On  paye  23 
he  says,  "Tin-  fifteenth  was  the  last  century  in  which 
the  iuo.it,  common  from  the  Xorman  time,  was  dug  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  preparation  of  a  new  homestead 
One  can  cite  l'urham  Oíd  Hall  (1510)  and  Ightham  Mote 
as  two  out  of  many  examples  to  the  contrary.  On 
page  ¡8  lie  speaks  oí  vegetables  as  a  part  of  the  later 
Norman  diet.      Surely  this  is  vvrong:      Potatoes  were  no1 


known  until  the  end  oi  Elizabeth's  rcign,  and  i 
and  green  vegetables  are  seventeenth  century  in  intro- 
duction  into  the  English  dietary  scale  On  pagí 
the  seventeenth-century  house  in  Neville's  Court,  among 
the  furniture  suggested  is  "a  glas  doored  cupboard 
for  the  display  of  china."  Surely  not  in  the  seventeenth 
century?  (in  page  uo  is  illustrated  a  "  grandmother  " 
clock  standing  on  a  bracket.  This  is  not  a  long-case 
clock  at  all.  The  author's  dating  also,  in  some  ir 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Thus,  the  oak  livery 
cupboard.  facing  page  58,  is  nof  late  fifteenth  century. 
but  mid-sixteenth.  Facing  page  78,  the  oak  stool  1-.  seven 
teenth-century,  and  not  in  the  lirst  decade  Some  of  the 
illustrations  cannot  be  recognised,  as  the  personality  oí 
the  draughtsman  has  intruded  and  altered  the  charactei 
oí  the  object  which  he  has  sketched.  Thus  se\'cral  oí 
the  pieces  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  have 
taken  on  a  new  guise 

"The   Print-Collector's  Quarterly,"  edited  by  Campbell 
Dodgson,  C.B.E.     Vol.  VIH.,  No.  2  (20s.  a  year). 

The  manager  of  The  Print-Collector's  Quartctly  asks  us 
to  cali  attention  to  the  wide  range  of  this  magazini 
which  it  is  intended  shall  "  deal  with  both  oíd  and  modern 
work.  and  with  all  forms  oi  etching,  engraving,  litho- 
graphy,  wood  -  engraving,  eti  ,  eti  ,  by  all  recognised 
masters  o)  these  different  médiums,  including  modern 
English,  American,  and  continental  masters."  This 
programme  is  .1  wide  one,  but  the  second  numbei  ol  the 
present  issue  gives  promise  that  it  will  be  íulh  carried 
out,  as  the  contents  include  articles  which  refer  to,  and 
are  illustrated  with,  reproductions  from  all  the  médium 
mentioned.  .Mr.  A.  E.  Pupham  derribes  the  work  oJ 
Jean  Duvet,  the  earliest  French  Une  engraver,  whose 
work.  though  generally  confused  and  crowded,  was 
unique  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  its  spiritual  and 
mystical  significance.  Descriptions  of  some  unrecorded 
states  of  various  etchings  by  Meryon  are  given  by  Mr.  J.  I. 
Wright  Mr.  Frank  Gibson  deals  with  "  The  Etchings 
and  Lithographs  of  George  Clausen,  KA,"  and  Mr 
Herbert  Furst  begins  a  series  oi  artii  les  on  "  The  Modern 
Woodcut  "  [1  would  be  interesting  for  the  last-named 
writer  to  define  his  meaning  of  the  terin  "  art."  as  he 
apparently  -huts  out  all  translations  (rom  differení 
médiums  as  coming  outside  the  term.  This  writer's 
uleas  mi  the  suliject  may  be  perhaps  conveyed  by  the 
following  statement  : — "  The  only  definite  criterion  we 
can  establish  is  this;  The  more  a  wood  block  is  used  to 
imitate  or  to  '  interpret  '  a  design  originally  made  in  a 
different  material  and  with  the  aid  of  tools  other  than 
kniíe  or  graver,  the  less  is  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  .1 
work  oí  art."  One  may  bluntly  say  that  this  so-called 
criterion  lias  no  bearing  on  the  matter  whatever.  The 
circumstances  as  to  how  or  vvhen  or  in  what  materials 
the  original  design  of  a  wood  block  was  executed  have 
no  bearing  whatever  on  its  artistii  significance  Th 
points  whii  h  are  essential  are  the  suitability  or  otherwise 
oi  the  d'  -leu  (or  wood-engraving  and  the  technical  ability 
displayed  111  the  engraving.  This  matter  can  best  be 
explained  by  an  analogy  taken  from  literature.  A  wood 
block  translated  from  a  drawing  or  painting  is  practicalh 
the  equivalent  ol  .1  book  translated  from  .1  foreign  language. 
Generally,    such    translations   an     deficient    in   what   may 


be    termed    the   ni  tistii     s]  ii  il .    not    bec 

pn  i  1 1 1  ■  1  ■  ■  -    .ni.    I.ut    becausc    translation,    b  ing   less  well 

paid    Ui.ni    original    work,    attrai  l-   less    ablc    exponcnl 

I  I  c    finí  -i    tran  I; -      1 1 . .     Knglish   authorise  1    versión 

ol  thc  Bible,  for  instance  hold  thcir  own  with  the 
best    origináis   in   artistii     Eci  ling    and    expn     ion       Were 

Mi      I  in  ,i  ■-.   i  riti  rion   applic  i    to   literature,    FitzGcrald's 

Or,  a,     Klm\  !■«)«    vvould    be    deemed    merely    a     | 

.  i .  1 1 1  - 1 1 1 . ,  1 1  -,  I  n  | . .  whereas  cvcr\  piece  "I  doggerel  verse 
padding  thc  .  olumns  ol  a  pro\  im  ial  papel  would  have 
to  be  i  unsiden  [1   a    work  ol   art 

"Some  Aspects  oí  Art  Education,"  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Society  oí  Art  Masters,  with  a 
Foreword  by  Sir  James  Yexall.  (George  Alien  and 

Unwin,  Ltd.     5s.  neM 

\i,,, i  i  thirt)  or  Eort\  years  ago  thc  national  art 
t,  .!,  hing  o)  England  probabh  n  ai  hed  thc  nadir  oi  its 
,  frii  ii  ni  \  li  was  then  a  monument  oí  misguide  1  effort, 
the  energies  oi  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  beneñted 
by  Governmenl  subvention,  being  apparcntly  largcly 
din  cted  to  i  rush  out  the  originalit)  and  ¡ndi\  idualitj 
of  their  pupils  and  ensure  th.it  there  should  be  no  prai  tical 
outeome  from  their  work  Matters  have  gradually 
.  hanged,  and  though  the  oíd  system  has  not  been  entirely 
snperseded,  n  has  been  very  greatly  improved.  Wli.it  is 
being  done  now  m  art  teaching,  and  what  íurther  improve- 
ments  maj  be  effected,  is  ably  and  eloquently  set  forth 
,,,  twelve  essays  dealing  with  Sonic  Aspects  oj  Art 
Education,  writtcn  by  leading  art  masters  in  provincial 
.md     London    schools.     They    are    concerned    with    the 

i n  as  well  as  the  practice  .,1  art,  and  should  be  helpful 

not  only  to  all  those  who  are  connected  with  art  teaching 
as  i-  modestly  suggested  by  the  publishcrs,  but  should 
also  be  of  grcat  valué  tu  th.it  wider  publii  who  are  desirous 
oi  understanding  the  significance  and  ultímate  ends  oí 
art 

Where  all  the  essays  are  so  good,  ít  is  difficult  to 
single  out  any  for  special  commendation,  but  mention 
should  certainly  be  made  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Raffe's  exposition 
oí  the  "Creative  Instinct  in  Education,"  which  sums  up 
the  principies  underlying  artistic  training  in  a  masterlj 
manner.  Some  highly  practical  advice  regarding  the 
íormation  oí  an  inexpensive  art  school  library  is  given 
by  Mr.  Charle-  A  Eva.  Mr  Roxby  Hall  gives  valuable 
hmts  regarding  "  Art  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools," 
ni  which  he  lays  judicious  emphasis  on  the  necessity  o1 
having  beautiful  surroundings  and  objeets  of  natural 
loveliness  to  study  from  ;  and  other  instructive  papers 
are  contributed  by  Messrs.  J,  W  T  Yin, ,11.  (  liarles  \V. 
Hobbis,  George  C.  Duxbury,  W.  H  Helm,  11.  Barrett 
Carpenter,  A.  F.  Reeves  Fowkes,  and  Frank  P.  Brown, 
Professor  P.  J.   Keelan,  and  Miss  Ethel  M.  Spiller. 

"  A  Collection  cf  Choice,  Oíd,  and  Rare  Beoks." 
PartIII.  (Cha-Dav),No.  194.    (Pickering  &  Chatto.    2s.) 

Ax  interesting  list  of  "Choice,  Oíd,  and  Rare  Books  " 
is  furnished  in  Part  III.  oí  the  catalogue  issued  by 
Messrs.  Pickering  &  Chatto  (i,  King  Street,  St  James's). 
Among  the  ítems  it  contains,  one  oi  thi  most  attractive 
¡s  l, ,riu,  d  by  twenty-two  voluntes  "l  poems  collected  by 


The  Connoisseii) 

translation 


ni  contemporary  calí,  with  thc  Walpole  arms  in  gilí  on 
thc  side,  and  in  many  instances  containing  title-pagcs 
spccially  prínted  for  them  a1  thc  Strawberry  Hill  Press. 
Walpolc's  i.i  i''  chieflj  ran  to  satires,  and  in  numerous 
passages  in  which  ñames  are  indicati  I  onlj  bj  a  teri  1. 
be  has  filled  them  in,  in  his  own  handwriting  ;  but  he 
by  no  me  ni  •  limite  I  his  i  olio  tion  to  the  ,i  efforl  ol 
wii,  and  <  rabbe,  Goldsmith,  Mai  pherson,  Haylcy,  an  1 
others  are  well  represented,  as  well  as  numerous 
lampo  mi  i  like  Cumberland  and  Peter  Pin  lar.  The 
collection,  in  lee  1.  forms  a  i  implete  epitome  of  thirty 
years  ol  Gi  irgian  poetry.  enrichi  I  throughout  with  notes 
in  Walpolc's  handwriting  A  number  of  works  on 
i  harles  [I.,  a  i  opy  ol  the  [601  folio  edition  oi  '  haui  ei 
numerous  early  editionsof(  harles  <  hurchill,  Collcj  i  ibber, 
George  Colman,  VVilliam  Congreve,  Walter  i  rane,  [ohn 
Crowne,  George  Cruikshank,  Richard  Cumberland,  and 
Sir  Willi.im  Davenant,  and  rarities  such  as  the  ni  a 
edition  ( iiiiui  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Daniel,  go  to  makc 
up  .ni  attractive  catalogue,  which  contains  many  out- 
of-the-way  works  at   modérate  prices 

"An  Eastern  Library,"  by  V.  C.  Scott  O'Connor. 
(Robert  Maclehose  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Ir  is  dirficult  for  the  ordinary  Englishman  to  realise 
th.it  during  the  Muidle  Ages  there  flourished  in  the  East 
.i  literature  considerably  more  extensive,  and  in  many 
respeets  more  enlightened,  than  that  of  the  West,  and 
th.it  u  was  transcribed,  illuminated,  and  illustrated  by 
artists  whose  best  productions  rival  in  their  beauty 
the  choicesi  works  of  the  contemporary  Celtic,  English, 
and    French    schools.     .Mr     O'Connor's    account    "l    An 

Eastern   Library,   it   it   does  not   afford   mplete  intro- 

duction  to  this  literature  and  art.  at  least  serves,  as  the 
author  modestly  suggcsts,  "  to  lead  the  enquirer  gently 
by  the  hand  into  an  enclosed  garden  "I  precious  things, 
of  whose  existence  he  might  otherwise  be  unaware."  The 
nucleus  oi  the  library  was  collected  by  Mohamed  Baksh, 
.,  Moslem  gentleman  ..l  N'orth  Bihar,  India  He  left  a 
collection  of  1.400  Oriental  books  to  his  son,  Khuda 
Baksh,  of  Patna,  and  the  latter,  though  blessed  only 
with  modérate  means,  employed  an  emissary  at  a  salary 
of  1 4"  a  year  to  ransack  Western  Asia  and  Egypt  for 
suitable  additions.  The  work  was  .,  labour  of  love,  or 
rather  a  passion  for  both  master  and  servant,  and  they 
appeared  to  have  hesitated  at  almost  nothing  to  secure 
rare  volumes.  Though  offered  large  sums  by  the  British 
Museum  and  others  for  his  collection,  Khuda  Baksh 
bequeathed  it  to  the  city  of  Patna  to  form  "  The  Patna 
Oriental  Public  Library."  Mr.  O'Connor  desenlies  some 
of  its  most  unique  treasures,  giving  brief  but  fascinating 
epitomes  oí  their  contents  ¡n  a  manner  that  makes  the 
reader  desire  to  know  more  about  them,  while  excellent 
reproductions  in  colour  and  black-and-white  of  some  ol 
the  miniatures  they  contain  une  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
beautj  ol  the  illuminator's  art  in  whii  h  they  are  enshrined. 
What  will  be  oí  interest  to  the  bookman  is  a  list  classified 
ol  '30  oi  the  most  interesting  ítems,  compiled  by  the 
lila. man-,  and  giving  the  dates  of  their  authorships  and 
other  partii  alars,  though  the  latter  are  somewhat  meagre. 
The   hule    volunte   is   a    handy   size   and    very   tastefully 


Horace  Walpole  during  the  years   1  ;oj    [790,  and  bound  mounted  and   produced. 


The  late  Axel  Hermán  Haig,  1835-1921 

On  Augusl  23ra,  exactly  a  year  and  a  day  after  the 
death  of  Anders  Zorn,  there  passed  away  m  Axel  Hermán 
Haig  another  distinguished  Swedish  etcher,  whosework  was 
even  bctter  known  and  appreciated  in  this  country  tlian 
in  his  native  lamí.  Born  at  Katthamra,  Gotland,  during 
iS_í5.  the  late  Axel  Haig  received  an  education  at  the 
town  of  Wisby,  on  the  same  island.  Brought  up  in  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  naval  an  hitei  t.  he  studied  for  a  time 
at  Carlskrona  dockyard,  being  successful  enough  to  sei  ur¡ 
a  diploma.  Later,  he  left  Sweden  for  Scotland,  where 
he  worked  under  a  Port  Glasgow  shipbuilder ;  but  the 
change  of  territory  seems  to  have  diverted  his  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel.  From  the  ribs  and  timbers  of  sh'ps 
his  mmil  turned  to  arches  and  vaultings,  from  masts 
and  bpars  tu  towers  and  spirr^  With  the  intention  <>í 
following  up  this  new  inclination,  Haig  carne  to  London, 
where  he  worked 
under  several  ar- 
chitects,  among 
the  m  W  i  1 1  i  a  m 
Burcies  (after- 
wards  A.R.  A.). 
It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the 
Royal  Academj  ol 
1S75  contained  no 
less  than  three  of 
Burges's  designs, 
which  wereopenly 
avowed  i  n  the 
catalogue  to  have 
been  ' '  drawn  and 
coloured  by  A.  II 
Haig."  Thearchi- 
tectural  lore  thus 
acquired  by  1  [aig 
proved  of  g  reat 
valué  tu  h  1  ni 
when.  in 
age  hi 
menced 
in  t  h  c 
w  1,  i  c  h 
prove  tln 


middle 


jrking 

edium 


hii  le 
;  f  a  m  e  . 
Ithough 


at  different  times  he  had  worked  111  other  branches  of 
art.  including  water-colour  and  lithography,  it  1-  essen 
tially  as  an  etcher  that  his  ñame  will  endure.  The  late 
Mr.  Haig  was  a  prolific  worker,  and  executed  manv 
hundreds  of  plates  in  the  course  of  his  career.  He 
exhibited  at  numerous  British  and  continental  galleries, 
gaining  several  unid  medals  and  awards,  while  in  addition 
t.i  being  1  Royal  Swedish  Academicían,  he  also  enjoye.! 
the  Swedish  tules  of  Knight-Commanler  of  the  Wasa 
and  Knight  of  the  .N'orthern  Star.  In  [8  11  he  wa  eleí  ti  1 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ni  Painter-Etchers,  and 
it  was  perhaps  ominous  that  he  was  unrepresented  in 
that  body's  exhibition  this  year.  Mr.  Haig's  ñame 
appears  in  the  Royal  Academy  catalogues  for  the  first 
time  in  1S70.  From  then  until  the  'nineties  he  put  in 
short   spelU   of   residence   at   a   number   oí   address   -    ¡n 

London  1  ir  the 
n  ea  re  r  suburbs. 
But  about  [892 
he  went  to  live 
at  G  ra  ysh  11  r  st, 
1  [aslemere,  which, 
with  the  excep- 
tion  oí  frequent 
trips  to  Sweden, 
in.iv  be  said  to 
h  a  v  e  b  e  e  n  his 
permanent  home. 
I  lis  death  toóle 
place  at  Southsea. 
It  would  have 
créate  d  a  i  a  r 
greater  sensation 
twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  when 
the  artist  was  at 
the  height  of  his 
f  a  m  c  ,  and  bis 
etchings  were  re- 
garded  as  being 
the  finest  work  "i 
their  km.  1  111  1  1  m- 
temporary  British 
art.  Since  then, 
however,  the  de- 
ceased  sentí 


) 
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1  a  gradually  fallen  into  a  less  prominent  position,  a 
,  ircumstance  due  I  'ss  to  any  failing  ol  his  powi  1  ¡  than 
lo  the  f.u  t  tli.it  tbere  aróse  younger  men,  working  on 
similar  lines,  whose  productions  were  more  closcly  111 
accord  with  the  modern  taste  Mr.  Haig  had  .1  penchant 
fot  eti  hing  .ir.  Int.-,  tural  subjei  ts,  whii  li  he  rendered  with 
almost  photographii  ai  1  urai  5  \mong  the  plates  done  by 
lnin  were  Burgos  Cathedral ;  Toledo  <  athedral ;  San  Marco, 
Venice ;  Notre  Dame.  París;  Chartrcs  Cathedral,  The 
I  ,  ¡pe,  Bell,  and  The  Ouiet  Hour,  t,,  ñame  bul  .1  mere 
handful.  The  pen-and-inl<  sketch  portrail  -1  the  late 
Mr.  Haig,  reproduccd  ¡n  these  pages,  was  done  by  our 
contiibutor,  Mr.  Fred  Roe,  R  I  ,  during  .1  committec 
meeting   oí   the   Artists'   General    Benevolent    [nstitution. 

The  late  James  Stephens  Hill,  R.I.,  R.O.I.,  1854-1921. 
While  enjoying  ,1  high  reputation  among  connoisseurs 
and  his  brothei  brushes,  the  late  Mr  James  Stephens 
Hill  never  received  the  publie  recognition  to  which  his 
talents  entitled  him.  Born  at  Excter  in  [S5-1,  Mr  Hill 
ws  trained  at  the  Royal  Academy  si  hools.  He  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  in  tSSo,  when  works  by  him  were  hung 
.it  the  Royal  Ai  ademy  and  at  the  I  iudle\  '  lalli  ry  I  le 
xi. ,,  then  living  at  Ivy  Bank,  Hampstcad,  .mil  although 
he  subsequently  lefl  this  for  other  addresses,  he  never 
permanently  deserted  Xorth-West  London.  During  the 
'nineties  he  went  to  1.1,  Steele's  Studio,  Haverstock  Hill, 
retaining  this  address  to  the  end  oí  his  life.  During  [S98, 
Mi.  Hill  was  ele,  ted  a  member  ol   the  Royal   [nstitute  ol 

Painters  in   Water  Colours,  while  111    he  joined   the 

Royal  Institute  of  Üil  Painters  lie, ules  the  exhibitions 
,,l    these  societies  and   the  other,   previously  mentioned, 

hi    ais itributed  on  different  occasions  to  the  K  B  \  . 

N  E  A.C.,  "  International,"  New  Gallery,  R  VV  A  ,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  at  St.  Louis  International, 
.uní  Rome  exhibitions.  An  able  and  searching  painter, 
with  a  keen  eye  for  harmonious  colour,  Mr.  I  lilis  place 
among  landscape  artists  will  not  easily  be  filled.  His 
decease,  which  oceurred  in  August  last,  hardly  carne  as 
,,  surprise  to  those  who  knew  ol  the  serious  illness  under 
whii  h  he  had  laboured. 

The  late  Major  Sir  Edward  Feetham  Coates,  D.L.,  J.P.. 
M.P.,   1853-1921 

\,  ,ni  nied  the  handsomest  member  oí  the  House  ol 
Commons,  and  possessing  .1  rare  and  engaging  personality, 
Sir  Edwanl  Coates  possessed  ,1  far  larger  circle  of  friends 

and   admirers   than   many   more   fan s   politicians,   and 

h¡s  death  will  be  felt  with  .1  keen  sense  of  personal  loss 
bj    everyone    who   carne    into   direct    contact    with    him 

He    was    an mplished    and    many-sided   man.  and 

possessed  keen  discernment  in  artistii  matters.  It  will 
be  remembered  tli.it  he  saved  the  famous  Gardiner 
collection  ol  engravings  ol  London  and  the  vicinity  for 
the  country  by  buying  ¡t  when  it  appeared  likely  to  be 
secured  by  .1  foreign  purchaser,  and  this  represents  only 
one  ol  several  collections  that  he  possessed.  Long  before 
the  publii  began  to  appreciate  eighteenth-century  en- 
gravings in  colour,  Sir  Edward  had  turned  his  attention 
to  them  and  accumulated  wh.it  is  perhaps  the  most 
1,  pn  entative  colleí  tion  of  English  works  111  this  médium 
111  the  country.  He  also  formed  a  very  interesting 
collection    oi   works    m    pastel    and  gouache   by    English 


artists  ol  the  same  period,   but  he  l>\    no  means  limited 
himselí  to  these  partí,  ul.ir  phases  of  art,  and  hi    r, 
m     London    and    the    country    contained    pictures    and 
engravings  representative  ol   many  types  oi    English  art. 

London  Salón  ot    Photcgraphy 

VVhetheh  by  aci  ident  or  design,  the  la  test  lntern.it  tonal 
Exhibition  "í  the  London  Salón  oi  Photography,  at  thi 
R.W  S.  (.alien,-,  |  .-,,,,  I'all  Mal!  East,  S  W.i  ¡.  was  singularh 
free  from  those  imitations  of  the  painter's  technique  to 
which  exception  has  more  than  once  been  taken  by  The 
Connoisseur.  Generally  speaking,  indeed,  the  display 
was  oí  such  exeellent  quality  that  it  proved  rather  dimcult 
to  select  ítems  for  individual  notice.  That  subtle  photo 
grapher,  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Kales,  l.\  dinl  ol  w<  ¡1  1  onsidí  red 
lighting,  and  other  expert  camera-work,  had  produced  a 
very  interesting  Red  Indian  incident,  The  Wat  Dance, 
which  had  ais,,  many  claims  towards  being  considered  as 
1  successful  decoration.  Another,  but  more  downright, 
demonstration  of  this  1  la,,  of  photography  was  provided 
by  Miss  Helen  Macgregor,  who  had  utilised  the  barbarii 
•■  make-up  "  ol  a  modern  terpsichorist  to  highly  1  ffei  tivi 
advantage  in  the  Brigand's  Dance.  Gitana,  another 
more  reposeful  incident,  taken  by  the  same  lady,  ais 
requited     attention       Studies    of     the     nude     were     both 

varied    and    numerous  ;     the    best,    as    regards    el 

in, «1,1.    pose,    and    lighting,    was    certainly    Mr.    Bertr; 
Park's    Nude    (No.    17)       The    portrait    section    was   able 
served,    an    important    item   being    Mr     \Iarcus    Vdams's 
charming   likeness  ol    Roscmary,   dauglitei    oj   Lady    1   ■    • 
I  ooth,  which,  while  in  ¡orne  respe,  ts  recalling  thi   Lawren, 

ideal,   never   trespassed    upon   it    by   1 ming   imitative, 

From    an    exeellent    and    dignified    presentment    of    Th 
Lord  ClueJ   fttstice  oj   England,   by  Mr.   Walter  Thomas, 
one    passed    to    the    head,    arranged     with      appropriati 
dramatii    feeling,  ol  an  actor  In  Lat    rj     S      one  oi  the 
piaylets    composing     the    heterogeneous    programme    of 
London's  Grand   Guignol.     A   bust   oi   ./    Chínese   Priest, 
recorded    with    great    exactitude    by    Mr.     II      fackson, 
afforded    a    complete    contrast    to    a    delicately    rendered 
portrait   oi     Miss    Ruth    Miller,    arranged    111    voluminous 
iight-hued  draperies,  which  the  photographer,   Mr.   J.   X 
Doolittle,    had    intentionally    refrained    from    setting    ofl 
by   the   conventional   expedient    oí    a    dark   background. 
The    latter    gentleman's     Vaqueros    was    less    successful  ; 
though  skilfully   taken.   it  rather  too  closely   resembled    1 
cinematograph    "  close-up  "  ;     while    even    the    splendid 
characterisation  oí  Mr.  (      Pollard  (  rowther's    )   Cavaüei 
did  not  save  it  I  rom  smai  king  ,,1  the  stage        I  wo  studies, 
as   seen   through   the  leu,  oí   Mr.    E.  M.   Pratt,   must  r.exi 
!«■  cited  :     The  Ouiet    Intuí,    Hour,   .¡n  essny   in  diffused 
sunlight,    and    the    Skelelon    oj   the    Forest,    an    arresting 
pattern  formed  bj   the  writhing  branches  ol  a  riven  tree. 
A  picturesque  glimpse  oí   Spanish  child  lile  was  given  by 
Mr.  J.Ortiz  Echague  in  1   tenia  Mora;    and  a  characteristii 
,iu,l    happy    arrangement    oí    Dutch    seventeenth-centun 
costume  by  Mr    R    Polak  m  his  Portrait  "1   a   Won   > 
Praveí   Book.      By  means  oi   a  ,  ,,11,  eiitrat  ion  of  illumina- 
ii, ,n     Mr,    A.    G.    Raymond     had     brought    ouf    the    hill 
pathos  oí  a  piece  ol  sculpture  in  Tht    Death  .    while  other 
outstanding    Ítems    included    Mr.     A.     Keith     Dannatt's 
Etaples    Shrimping    Girl,    Mrs.    Ambrose    Raili's    Italian 
Market    \V ornan,    Mr     1  rnest    \\  ¡Uiams's    Sentii 
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\  .  .'      Mr.   L.  Moore's  77,,'  Conrer  Mirror,  Mr.  T.   II.   B. 
Scotfs  Summer,  Mr.  M.  Hilmy's  The  Land  of  the  Pi  u  i  i 
and  Mr.  J.  Hagemeyer's  On  Dsch  o¡  S.S.  "Metagama." 

Posters  by  Gregory  Brown 

Mr.  Gregory  Brown's  recent  exhibition  at  the 
Burlington  Gallery  (15,  Orcen  Street,  Leicester  Square) 
afforded  an  insight  into  the  methods  whereby  this  artist 
produces  the  gay-hued  posters  which  have  been  instru- 
mental in  familiarising  thousands  of  Britons  with  his 
ñame.  In  the  case  of  landscapes,  Mr.  Brown's  plan  is 
to  make  very  carefu!  studies,  in  pencil  and  water-colour, 
of  the  selected  spot.  From  these  he  is  able  to  decide 
what  constitute  the  essential  factors  of  the  composition 
when  considered  from  a  decorative  standpoint,  and  thus, 
by  a  proccss  of  elimination,  he  evolves  the  cosmos  of  his 
poster.  Just  at  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Brown  is 
attempting  to  simplify  his  style  still  turthcr.  He  aims 
at  making  designs  which.  though  essentially  of  decorative 
valué,  can  lose  no  jot  of  their  charm  in  the  translating. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  his  progress.  Of  the 
original  work  (as  apart  from  printed  posters)  displayed 
by  Mr.  Brown  at  the  Burlington  Gallery,  his  "  iirst 
-tudies.  many  of  them  evincing  a  competent  use  of  the 
pemil,  took  a  high  place,  Another  feature  was  an  early 
morning  effect,  very  thinly  but  decisively  painted  in 
inls,  su  as  to  obvíate  losing  the  "  onceness  "  which  is, 
perhaps,   íts   best  quality. 

Art  Societies  and  the  Entertainments   Tax 

In  the  United  Kingdom  wc  have  the  anomaly  of  a 
Government  that  spends  many  millions  a  year  in  en- 
couraging  the  rising  generation  tu  become  artists  and 
artistic  craftsmen.  and  yet  which  íaik  to  give  ntliri 
artists  or  craftsmen  any  moral  or  material  encouragement 
when  once  they  have  mastered  the  technique  of  their 
professions.  A  recent  example  of  this  policy  was  given 
in  the  Entertainments  Tax.  This  at  hrst  was  levied 
indiscriminately  on  all  kinds  of  exhibitions  to  which 
visitors  paid  money  for  admission.  So  far  as  exhibitions 
of  works  of  art  were  concerned,  the  tax  probably  resulted 
in  an  actual  loss  to  the  Government  Most  prívate  firms 
who  had  l'iin  111  the  habit  of  charging  for  admission  to 
their  exhibitions  dropped  the  custom,  with  the  resulí 
that  their  receipts  from  this  source,  which  formerly 
brought  in  revenue  to  the  country  in  the  form  of  income- 
tax,  ceased  altogether.  Several  important  societies  were 
exempted  from  the  tax,  because  they  kept  up  establish- 
ments  for  the  teaching  of  art,  and  the  proceeds  ol  the 
tax  from  other  exhibitions  probably  do  nof  greatly 
exceed  the  cost  of  their  collection, 

During  the  present  session,  when  the  new  Finam  e  Bill 
was  introduced,  Sir  W.  Joynson-Hicks  moved  a  new 
clause,  granting  exemption  from  the  tax  to  exhibitions 
oí  all  displays  "  provided  by  a  society,  institution,  or 
committee  for  the  purpose  "l  encouraging  or  promoting 
the  interests  ni  agriculture,  housing,  transport,  art,  or 
any  general  industry."  The  portion  ni  the  clause  relating 
to  art  had  been  inserted  largely  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Imperial  Arts  League,  and  though  the  actual 
wording  of  the  clause  was  not  accepted  by  the  Government, 
an  assurance  was  given  tu  Sir  W.  Joynson-Hicks  that 
the  principie  oí  it  would   be  embodied   in  a   new  clause 


ti.  be  attached  tu  the  Mili.  When,  however,  the  new 
•  lause  was  broughí  ti  irward,  it  was  found  that  all  referem  e 

tu  art  was  delibérate]  v  excluded  ["he  Imperial  Arts 
League  again  took  action,  .uní  in  1  1  lause  moved  l>y 
Mr.  Ormsby-Gore,  the  exemption  ni  art  exhilutn.ii  In  Id 
by  societies,  etc.,  not  working  for  a  profit  wa  again 
brought  ínrward.  The  Government  opposed  this  amend- 
ment,  with  the  result  that  it  was  defeated  by  rgo  votes 
tr.  83.  It  is  ti.  1..'  hoped  th.it  the  matter  will  not  be 
allowed  to  rest  here.  Art  and  artistii  craftsmanship 
form  the  basis  of  many  ni  mir  mure  profitable  manu- 
factures, and  it  appears  ridiculous  that  these  should  be 
indirectly  discouraged  by  taxation,  from  which  other 
industries  are  exempt. 

Some   Forgottcn  Relies  cf  Oíd  Soho 

A  pedestrian  approaching  Soho  Square  from  the 
snuth  side.  by  means  of  the  narrow  court  known  as 
Bateman's  Buildings  (where  lived  J.  R.  Smith,  (liarles 
Bentley,  and  other  artists),  actually  passes  over  the  site 
oí  Monmouth  House,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
mansions  standing  on  the  outskirts  of  oíd  London.  Soho 
Square  is  now  largely  oceupied  l>y  business  firms.  but 
time  was  when  it  oceupied  the  status  of  a  highly  íashion- 
able  residential  quarter.  íts  ñame  has  not  always  been 
the  same,  but.  while  it  was  certainly  called  King's  Square 
for  a  period,  the  storv  which  says  that  it  used  to  be  known 
as  Monmouth  Square  has  been  severely  criticised.  That 
Monmouth  lived  in  the  Square  for  a  short  while.  however. 
is  beyond  dispute.  The  house  which  took  his  ñame 
was  already  in  process  of  erection  in  10S;,,  and  the  designs 
íor  it  have  frequently  been  attributed  to  YVren  himself, 
büt,  unfortunately  for  the  latter  fable,  Mr.  Alian  lea 
unearthed  a  reference  in  a  contemporary  letter  which 
definitely  accredited  the  wurk  to  "  Mr.  Ford  .  .  .  who 
is  ye  solé  are  hitei  t  "  After  the  1  luke's  execution  in  1685, 
the  mansinn  underwent  various  vicissitudes.  It  was 
taken  by  Lord  Bateman,  the  peer  of  whom  George  I 
remarked,  "  I  can  make  him  a  lord,  but  I  cannot  make 
him  a  gentleman  "  It  became  an  auction-room,  and 
apparently  for  a  very  brief  while,  a  school.  Perhaps  íts 
most  importanl  post-Monmouth  phase,  however,  took 
place  when  it  was  used  as  the  resideno  oí  certain  French 
ambassadors,  one  ni  whom,  the  Comte  de  Guerchy, 
erected  a  chapel  in  íís  garden  during  1764.  Although 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  lias  elapsed  sime  Nbllekens 
saw  the  last  ni  Monmouth  House,  vague  memories  ol 
íts  ambassadorial  tenants  still  linger  in  Snho  Square 
Xo  -,  .1  red-brick  house  of  dignified  proportions,  still 
standing  in  the  north-west  enrner.  is  traditionally  said 
to  have  belonged  to  some  oí  these  French  diplomáis, 
and,  while  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  either  to 
prove  nr  disprove  the  truth  oí  the  legend,  the  building 
was  obviously  well  suited  for  such  a  purpose.  Ol  disi  reeí 
and  dignified  appearance,  No  7,  Soho  Square,  b  fitted 
in  a  manner  showing  that  no  expense  liad  been  spared 
te.  make  it  one  ni  the  most  eleganí  ni  residences.  The 
majority  ni   thi    appointments  belong   to  the  eighteenth 

century,  when  nplete  renovation  ni  the  hous. 

tu   have   taken   place.      The   carved   woodwork,   oí   which 

there  is  isiderable  quantity  still  in  silii,  is  decorated 

with  exquisite  taste,  and  obviously  carne  from  a  rnaster- 
craftsman's  workshop,  while  there  are  ,i\-<>  sume  plasti  1 
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ccilings  worthy  ol   notice.     The  most    importan!    feature 

ol  thi  house  is  the  "  Hogarth  "  window,  overlooking 
the  Square,  whii  li  is  among  the  finest  ol  its  kind  in  cxist- 
I  lie    un.  ii.  i    dctails   oí    this    window    are   of    the 


within  living  recollection.  Ii  has  already  been  shown 
th.it  Messrs  Gilí  S  Reigatc's  premisos  includu  two  im- 
portant  relies  of  the  days  when  Soho  was  bordered  on 
uli.it   was,  to  .1  great  extent,  open  countrj  ,   but  it  may 
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first  quality — pilasters,  capitals,  mouldings,  in  fact,  all 
the  decoration,  displaying  perfect  balance  and  taste  At 
one  end  of  the  room  lighted  by  this  window  is  an  alcove, 
situated  in  a  space  easily  capable  ..l  being  screened  ofi 
trun  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  At  first  sight  there 
is  nothing  very  unusual  about  the  alcove,  but  certain 
peculiarities  in  this  part  of  the  house  have  induced  .1 
well-known  architect  to  suggest  that  it  was  intended 
for  use  as  a  prívate  oratory,  and  that  the  recess,  vvhich 
lies  towards  the  east,  accommodated  the  altar.  At  the 
present  time,  No  7.  Soho  Square,  ^  111  the  possession 
of  Messrs  Gilí  &  Reigate,  and  has  been  connected  by 
sundry  artfully  contrived  passages  with  their  Oxford 
Street  premises.  A  [ormer  oceupant  was  John  Trotter, 
the  founder  of  the  Solio  Bazaar.  some  portions  of  which 
are  now  incorporated  111  other  buildings  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Gilí  &  Reigate  I  he  Soho  Bazaar,  whii  h  ha  ¡ 
liccn  called  the  progenitor  of  all  similar  London  cnter- 
prises,  «as  opened  in  [S16,  with  a  view  to  affording 
a  means  ..1  livelihood  to  dependents  of  those  killed  in 
the  Xapolconic  wars  ;  750  fcet  ol  counters  werc  erected, 
and  let  out  at  the  daily  rate  oí  íjd.  per  square  íoot  to 
respectable  persons,  while,  to  obvíate  chaffering,  a  bye-law 
.u.i,  ted  that  every  artii  le  exposed  for  sale  should  be 
marked  111  plain  figures,  from  which  no  departurc  was 
allowed  to  be  made  1  li<-  projei  1  proved  enormously 
successful,    the    last    remnants    '.1    it    only    disappearing 


come  as  a  surprise  to  some  readers  to  learn  that  only 
a  few  yards  in  rear  of  the  well-known  Oxford  Street 
facade  there  still  exists  the  oíd  Soho  Chapel,  the  walls 
and  windows  of  which  can  still  be  distinctly  traced 
in  one  of  Messrs.  Gilí  &  Reigate's  galleries.  In 
common  with  the  other  rooms  alluded  to  in  this  noto, 
this  quondam  place  of  worship  is  now  tillcd  with  a 
quantity  of  choice  antique  furniture,  to  describe  which, 
however,  would  not  come  within  the  purpose  of 
this   Ilote. 

Sunderland   Public   Art  Gallery 

Mr.    A.    J.    Rowley,   the   clever   maker   of   decorative 

panels  in  inlaid  and  coloured  w Is,  who  held  two  highly 

;uccessful  exhibitions  ni  f.ondon  last  year,  is  now  dis- 
playing a  selection  of  his  work  at  the  Sunderland  Publii 
\ii  Gallery.  This  consists  ..i  sixty-six  panels  done  from 
Mr.  Rowley 's  own  designs,  and  from  those  ..i  Messrs 
I  Brangwyn  (who  contributes  a  foreword  to  the 
catalogue  .  r.  BlakeWirgman,  \V.  A.  Chase,  W.  [.Palmer, 
Jones,  Edward  King,  R  Anning  Bell,  11.  M.  I.ivens,  Martin 

Hardie  (who,   !e    a  typographical  1    in  the  catalogue, 

is  di  s,  11b  .1  as  "  R  V."  matead  ol  "  R.E."),  Hamilton 
Hay.  II.  Davis  Ri<  hter,  and  I  awrem  e  Rowley  As  Mr. 
\  I  Rowley  oceupies  .111  unique  position  m  regard  to 
British  craftwork,  having  probably  no  serious  competitor 
111    his    particular    sphere,    the    exhibition    should    prove 
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highly  popular,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Charlton  Deas,  the  Director 
ol  the  Gallery,  musí  be  [eheitated  on  his  perspicacity 
in  securing  it.  The  closing  date  is  October  yth.  An 
appreciative  notice  of  .Mr.  Rowley's  work,  with  an 
illustration  oí  a  typical  panel,  appeared  in  The 
Connoisseur   (March,    1920). 

Society  of  Army  Historical   Research 

A  proposal  fur  the  formation  of  .1  "  Society  of  Army 
Histórica!  Research  '  somewhaf  on  the  lines  of  the 
"Society  for  Náutica!  Research,"  vvas  set  on  foot  by 
Colone!  C.  Field,  R.M.L.I.,  and  a  few  others,  111  1914, 
but  the  war  stopped  all  action  with  regard  to  the  scheme. 
With  a  view  tu  reviving  the  proposal,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Royal  l'nitcil  Servue  Instituto.  I.ondon,  mi 
June  ¿rd,  1921,  at  which  it  was  definitely  decided  to  form 
the  Society,  and  the  following  Provisional  Committee 
was  eleí  ted  :  -Lieut.-Col  inel  Sir  Arthur  Leetham,  C.M.G., 
F.S.A.  ;  Professor  Sir  Charles  Ornan,  K.B.E.,  MR. 
F.S.A.  ;  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  I!.  Leslie  ;  Major  II  G.  Parkyn, 
i)  B.E.  ;  W,  V.  Baldry,  Esq.  ;  A.  S,  White,  Esq.  Major 
II    1 :    Parkyn  to  aet  as  Honorary  Secretan-  and  Treasurer, 

The    objeets    of    the    Society    are: — (1)    To    encourage 


and  other  ¡ubjeets  ol  similar  interest.  ■  For  this  pur- 
pose  to  pubüsh  a  ¡ourna!,  tu   he   called    Army    Histórica! 

Research,   containing  original  articles,  extraets  fi rare 

and    n«a    easilj    ai    essible   oíd    military    works,    pictures 

and  note-,  drawings,  questions  and  answcrs,  .ni  1  Tallj 

o .  serve  <  ■  .1  médium  oí  nitro  ommunii  ation  luí  ivi  1  n 
mi  mi  11  1  -.  o  1  the  Su.  iety.  Any  person  desirous  ol  bei  omin¡ 
a  member  of  the  Society,  and  applying  to  the  Hon 
Secretary,  may  he  admitted,  subjecl  !■>  the  appro  al  ol 
the  (  ommittee,  Libraries,  clubs,  societies,  and  regiments 
may,  through  1  luir  representatives,  be  admitted  to 
membership.  The  subscription  for  1921  has  been  ñxed 
at   ios.,  without  any  entran.''  lee   for  those  joining  now. 

Our  Plates 

WlLLIAM     ROXBY    HeVERLEY.    i II    ailditioll    to    heinv    une 

of  the  cleverest  of  nineteenth-century  scene-painters 
was  an  aquarellist  of  no  mean  order.  A  typical  exampl 
of  his  work  in  water-colours  forms  the  subjecf  o  on 
of  our  plates  in  the  present  number.  Xaturally  gifted 
with  a  good  eye  for  colour,  Beverley  derived  from  his 
theatrieal  training  and  associations  a  sense  oí  mise-en- 
scéne  which  enabled  him  readily  to  determine  the  1 
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research  into  Army  antiquities,  into  matters  connected 
with  regimental  history,  uniform  dress  and  equipments 
of  the  past,  oíd  military  customs  and  traditions,  the  art 
of  war   in   bygone   days,   pictures,   prints,   medals,   relies, 


factors  constituting  effective  compositions.  Always  .111 
able  ' :xi :i  ut.mt.  le  w.\  .  .111  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Ai  ademj 
between  [865  and  1880,  and  at  the  oíd  Dudley  Gallery 
until    1871.     11    will    he   noticed    lh.it    the    underline   on 
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the  píate  in  question  »ivi  Bi  vi  rli  5  's  natal  date  as  182  1 
.1  5  ear  tn  qui  ni  K  assigned  to  1  li.it  event.  Some 
writers,  howcver,  have  preferred  to  place  11  nlbeil 
somewhat  doubtfully  in  1S1.).  whereas  Mi  Frank  I 
Emanuel,  in  his  recently  published  lifc  ol  the  artist 
reviewed  111  our  May  issue),  plumps  for  [Sn  rhc 
highlj  attrai  tive  group  oi  Tin  Mi  ;ses  <  árpenla  is  repro- 
duced  (rom  an  impression  oi  the  mezzotinl  by  [ames 
Watson,  after  Peter  Lion,  in  the  Batsíord  Collection  oi 
Historical  Portraits,  It  portrays  the  daughtei  ..1 
General   Benjamín  Carpenter,   the  eider  oi   whom,    Lucy, 

married  c  aptain  George  Ramsden  (igth  Light  Drag is), 

and  died  at  Brighton,  April  tyth,  18^2,  aged  82  Francés, 
the  younger  daughter,  was  born  in  1  761  and  died  in  1  S27. 
In  1783  she  married  Sir  Henry  Gough,  who  assumed 
the  .ulilitiiiii.il  surnamc  oi  Calthorpe,  on  inheriting  the 
estates  ol  Elvetham,  Hampshire,  from  his  maternal 
uní  le,  and  who  was  created  Barón  <  althorpe  oi  Calthorpe 
in  1796.  The  engraving  was  published  April  20th,  1772. 
by  T.  Jarvis,  Bedford  1  ourt,  (  ovenl  Garden,  The 
catalogue  of  the  Society  oí  Artists  (or  the  same  year 
mentions  th.it  James  Watson  then  exhibited,  inleí  alia, 
.1  portrait  oi  "  two  children,  after  Sir  [oshua  Reynolds" 
N'o  ¡85)  ;  but,  .in  Mr.  Algernon  Graves  has  observed, 
"  there  is  no  such  print  after  Reynolds,"  so  it  seems 
likely  th.it  the  "  two  children  "  and  the  Misses  Carpí  níei 
were  identical.      It  111.1  \    be  added   tli.it,   in   the  previous 


year,  Lion  sent  three  contributions  to  thi  Society  oi 
■  1  ne  "i  whi  h  was  entitled  P01  rail  1  I  wo  Young 
Ladies  in  Crayons.  Another  specimen  oí  the  contents 
oi  the  Batsford  (  olleí  ti. .11  ..1  Historical  Portraits  is  found 
111  the  un  //ntiiit  ..I  Godart  de  Ginkel,  by  John  Smith, 
aftci  Sil  Godfrey  Kneller.  Ginkel,  or  Ginckell,  was  .1 
in.  1 11  oi  iii.un  cxploits,  whose  death  oci  urred  at  his  native 
place  (Utrccht),  February  ioth,  [703,  Quite  apart  from 
his  "un  lti  at  abilitj  as  .1  painter,  Domenico  I  ügordi,  called 
Ghirlandaio,    nr    "  garland-maker,"    in    reference    to    an 

early  apprenticeship  m  his  (ather's  \ tion  as  .1   maker 

of  "  ghirlande,"  or  jewelled  coronáis,  has  .1  spet  i.il  claim 
on  tln-  attention  oi  connoisseurs  as  having  been  a  master 
..I  Michael  Angelo  His  Adoralion  oj  t/u  Magi,  reprodui  ed 
111  our  píate,  ranks  with  the  most  treasured  possessions 
oí  the  I  iii/i  Gallery  at  Florence.  It  bears  the  date  1  (87 
in  Román  numeráis  on  .1  square  block  "l  stone  111  the 
immediate  Eoreground,  and  may  be  one  ol  Domenico's 
pictures  round  and  square,"  which,  as  Vasari  wrote, 
were  "  dispersed  through  the  homes  "I  the  citizens,  and 
are  therefore  not  seen  beyond  them,"  although  some 
critics  incline  to  seek  its  original  home  in  the  Church  of 
Ortobello.  It  will  be  recalled  tli.it  .1  full-page  repro 
duction  ol  Ghirlandaio's  Adoralion  oj  the  Shepherds,  thi 
original  of  which  is  111  the  Florence  Academy,  appeared 
111  inir  August  issue.  This  latter  work  is  dated  two  years 
earlier  th.in  the  Adoralion  o]  the  Magi. 


FORTHCOMING  ART  AUCTIONS  AND   EXHIBITIONS    (OCTOBER) 

Artlmr  Ackermann  &  Son       Earlv  Englísh  Water-colours,      Fine  oíd  Sporting  Paintings. 

Brook  Street  Art  Gallery      Water  1  olours  li\  Contemporary  Artists  (  jrd  to  20th).     Oils  and  Water-colours  by  Alex    II. 

Kirk    U|th 
Carroll  Gallery.      I.andscapes  bv   Daubignv,  W.   Maris,  Turner,  and   R.   Wilson,     Portraits  by  Reynolds,    Raeburn, 

X.   Hone,  and   L.-lv. 
Chester  Gallery.— Water-colours  bv  N    II    |    Baird.  R.O.I..  and  Wílliam  Watkins.      Etchings  in  Colour  bv  I    Finnemore, 

R  1 
1  »ebi  nh.iiii.  Storr  ai,..  Ltd      Sale?  "I  Workí  ol  Art.  Musical  Instruments.  China,  Books,  eti     ! )th.  5H1.  fith,  nth.  I2th, 

1  ;th,  1  Mli.  [gth,  >oth,  2jth,  21. th.  z-th).     Jcwels,  Píate,  Watches,  eti       Spi    ial  Salí  -  ol  I  urs  and  1  uní  mu.'  during 

ni  h 

"  Dorien   I.eigh."     Paintings  of  Rural   England  bv  W.   Reckitt. 

Eastwood  &  Holt.-  -Sales  ..1  Antique  Chínese  Pon  elain  and  Japanese  1  tirios   iiith.  t.uli.   1  ¡th). 

1  ine    \n   Society       Paintings  by  Julius  Olsson,   K  A 

Frost    &   Reeil.      See   under    Provincial. 

Glendining  &  Co.     Coins  and  Medals  (gth  and  6th)  ;    Stamps  (iith  and  uth);    Oriental  Art   (24/th,  2¿th,  26th). 

Greatorex  Gallery.-    Surrey   Art   Circlc       (Prívate  View,    [Sth) 

Grosvenor  Galleries.     Water-colours  by  George  1  lausen,   K  A  .  Jas,   Mi  Bey,  and  Henry  Rushbury. 

Hampstead  Art  Gallery.      Drawings  and  Paintings  by  E.  A    (  ox 

H.  R.  Harmer.  -Stamp  Sales   1  ;nl.   roth,   17111.  2  |th.  jsth.    |ist) 

Harmer,  Rooke  &  Go.,  Ltd. — Üctober  ist,  ith.  6th,  Sth,  I2th,  1  ;th,  1  -,th,  ioth,  2oth,  .'2nd,  j'.th.  27U1.  2oth, 

Knitíht,  Frank  &  Rutley. — Furniture  Sales   (yth,  2ist).      [cwels  and  Silver  (i.|th.  2Sth). 

Leicester  Galleries       Paintings  and   Drawing     by  1      R     W.   Xevinson       Drawings  by   Eric    Kenníngton, 

\l...  rae   1  .,ill.i\        I  he  Colour  Woodi  ut   S...  iety. 

Vían  ard    Gallery       London   Group    (2-ith  to   N'ov.    11. th). 

Puttick  i^t  Simpson.  -Sales  of  Musical  Instruments  (6th,  20th)  :    Furniture  (-th,  2ist,  2Sth) ;   Stamps  mtli.   121I1. 

2--,th,  _■  1 . 1 1 1 1  .    Pictures  (1 2th)  ;    Engravings  (i4th)  ;    Cextiles,  China,  et;     (i-ith)  ;  Books  (ioth,  20th)  .  Silver  1 27H1  ]  ; 

Baxter    Prints    (2 Sth 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &   Hodge.     Coins  (i7th,  iSth)  ;    Books  (1  gth   2ist);    Persian  Works  of  Art  (24th,  2gth}  ;    Modern 

Etchings  oi  the  late   Dr.   D.    |.   Macaulav  U'.th.  27H1)  :    Oriental   Works  ..I   Art   U7th,   2>Sth). 

rwentv  ■  GaHerv       Paintings,  Drawings. 'Etchings  bv  Alexander  Walker 

Walker's  Galleries      Sketches,  mostlv  111  Water-colour,  by  Bassett  Wilson  1 1  7th-2..th  1,  Mr-    Emslie  (7th-2;th),   Vivían 

1  .iiv    (I7th-2gth). 

PROVINCIAL— BRISTOL . 
1  ro  t   a    Reed    at  their  Clare  Street  Galleries)   —Paintings  and  Drawings  by  M  mtague  Dawson,  Toilers  ./  the  Sea  and 

1  'ni   Raí  ing  i'm  lils 
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Pictures 


How  did  George  Jamesone  paint  ? 


By   W.  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D. 


There  were  two  alternative  technical 
methods  which  Jamesone  m.iv  have  employed  in 
portraiture  :  firstly,  the  native  English  method ; 
secondly,  the  contemporary  "Van  Dyck  "  or  con- 
tinental method  as  transformed  by  Rubens  and 
as  t  r  a  n  s - 
mitted  by 
Van  Dyi  k. 
I  prefer  to 
speak  of  this 
as  Nether- 
1  a  11  .1  1  s  h 
rather  than 
I  tallan,   for 


which*  I  \v  i  1 1 
state  íater. 

Before  pro- 
(  eeding  f  u  r- 
ther,  and  i  11 
o  r  d  e  r  t  o 
avoid  of- 
fence,  let  me 
say  that  the 
phrase  "  n  a  - 
ti  ve  English 
method  "  111- 
cludes,  or  is 
synon  ymous 
w  i  t  h ,  t  h  e 
phrase  "  na- 
tive Scotch 
method,"  if 
this  1  a  1 1  e  r 
phrase  were 
in  use.  1 1 
does  not  hap- 
pen  to  be  in 
use  bei  .1  use 
Si  otsmen  are 
s  t  r  a  n  g  e  1  y 
ignoran  t  of 
the  fact  that 
thev  had  a 


native  school  of  painters  111  the 
and  that  these  painters  were  all  ] 
native  method,  and  that  Jamesoni 

as  the  greatest,  but  also  as  the 
derived  from   England,  and  its 


üxteenth  1  entury, 
ractitioners  in  the 
stands  not  mercly 
last  of  them.  li 
technical  method 
was  identical 
w  i  t  h  the 
English  me- 
thod, so  that 
we  are  in  fact 
dealing  only 
with  une  in- 
sular school 
c  111  b  rae  i  n  g 
both  Eng- 
1  .1  n  d  .1  nil 
Scot la nd. 
But  111  Scot- 
land  tli" 
practitioners 
of  this  art 
we  re  Scots- 
men,  j  ust  as 
ni  11  ch  as  in 
England  the 
practitioners 
were  E  n g - 
Lish,  .in.l  bc- 
tween  the 
best  of  the 
twu  nations 
there  is  noth- 
ing  to  choose. 
The  portrait 
by  Jamesone 
of  his  own 
I  1 1 1 1 c      son 
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BY    ALEX.     JAMESONE,    AFTER    GEORGE    JAMESONE    (BRITISH    MUSEUMj 


(  , 


which  is  here 
reprod ui  ed, 
is  as  fresh,  as 
brilliant,  and 
t  ra  nsparent 
in   its  colour 


Voi..   I. XI. 
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The   (  oiinoisscitr 

i    anything  Hilliard  cvci  did.     And  this  is  saying  1 1 n  ■   penultimate  and   ultímate   stages    (in   whicli 

much,  for  outsidc  thc  island  ol    Britain   Hilliard  the  drawing   is  at    last    obliterated)   consisted   in 

liad  mi  compeei    in    thcsc   qualities.      Ii    is   therc  the  application  oí   the  tumi   colour  m  a  médium 

fore  in  no  exclusive  or  insulting  sense  that   I   use  which    was   nol    .1    tempera    one.     What    was   it 

the    phrasc    "  native     English    school "     .1-     the  I    believe  1l1.1i    in   the  case  of  Van    Eyck   it   was 

common    ñame    for    botli    the    English    and    the  linseed  oil,  whilsl   in  the  English  case  11   was  nol 

Scotch  faccts  of  it.  h     was    something    more    transparent,   and    also 

[n    mattei    ol    technique    the    two    alternativa  more    permanent.     In    the    resultant    eñect    thc 

methods   mentioned   abo  ve,    the   English   and    the  V.m   Eyck  sample  is  a  little  richer,  thicker,  more 

N'ethcrlandish,  are  as  sundered  as  thc  poles.  ¡uicy,  more   solid ;    whilst    the    English  sample    1 

(1)    The  Native  English  Tet  hnique.     This  is  the  thinner,  bul  il  has  a  ñame  which  defies  desi  ription 

most    individual    technique    in    the   wholc    historv  in   words.     In    the  case  of   thc   Van    Eycks   then 

of    modern    painting.     Although    n    has   .1    racial  has   been   .m   indubitable  darkening.     Ii    1-  sell 

afñnity    to    that    oí    the    contemporary    Germán  evident    111    the   most    bullí. mi    of    them.     Bul    in 

school,  and  in  .1   less  degree    to  that   of  the  con-  the    case    of    the    Early    English    there    1-    not   .1 

temporary     French    school,    it     yet     preserves    .1  suspicion  of  darkening      Even  to-day  the  colours 

distinctively  English  characteristic  and  is  superior  are    so    fresh    and    natural    as    to    preclude    an\ 

to    cithei    of    its    competitors.     li    handles    purer  possibility  of  darkening   having    taken   place 
,iikI  more  distinguished  pigments,  and  it  handles  Whatever,   therefore,   was   the  médium   111   Van 

them    111    .1    ni, muí  ¡    which    produces   .1    brilliance  Eyck's    top    layer,    the    Early    English    top    layei 

and  fire  and  transpareney  such  as  was  the  despair  médium  musí  have  been  different. 
ol   the   French  and   Germán   schools,  and  such  as  And   more   than   this.     The   Early    English    top 

will  remain  the  despair  of  .ill  schools  for  all  time.  layer  médium  is  not  merely  brilliant  as  sunsl 

We  can  no  more  recover  the  secret  of  11  than  vve  and   transparent    as  a  mirror  and  permanenl    be- 

.  .111  recover  the  secret  of  thc  llame  of  the  Cremona  yond  any  rival :  it  1-  at  the  same  time  as  sensitiva 

varnish.  as  the  sensitive  plant  itself.     The  slightesl    touch 

When   (irsl    this  phenomenon  flashed  upon  me,  of  an  ordinary  restoring  or  cleaning  reagent  would 

il    -i.nird  tu  me  so  amazing  that    I   felt   it  could  carry  it  away  bodily — would,  indeed,  carry  a\va\ 

only  be  explained  by  some  lingering  influence  or  not    merely   the  surface,   but    the  delicate   coloui 

tradition  of  the  Van   Eyck  method.     But  closely  underneath,   in    the   same    breath.     It    would    be 

relatad  .1-  is   the   procedure  of  the   two,   therc   is  possible  to  reduce  one  oí  these  irreplaceable  genis 

vet   ,1   difference   m   the   result.     Of  thc   two,   the  to  an  absolute  wreck  in   liw  seconds. 
English   product   ¡s  the  superior  in  point   of  view  (2)    The  "Van   Dyck"  Method.     The  alternativi 

of    the    two    qualities    I    have    ¡ust    named,    viz.,  method    of    painting    accessible    to    Jamesone     I 

transparencj    and   flameo]    brilliance.  have    called    the    "Van    Dyck"    or     continental 

The    question,     therefore,    inevitably    intrudes  method.      But  this  is  only  for  convenience'  sake 

itself,   what    was   the   ultímate   derivation   of   the  If  therc  are     and   apparently   there   can   only   be 
native    English    technique?      Is   it    purely   insular  two  methods  of  painting,  viz.,  f  rom  the  bottom 

and    derived    from    mediaeval    painting    methods,  upwards   (the   Van    Eyck   and   the    Early    English 

and  did  Van  Eyck  know  of  it  and  adapt  from  it  ?  method),  or  from  the  top  downwards  (the  It.ili.m 

1  Ir  did  it  derive  from  Van  Eyi  k,  and  did  it  only  method),  then  the  "Van  Dyck  "  method  falls  to  be 

grow  distinct   from  his  method  by  virtue  of  later  classed  as   Italian  by  its  procedure.     It   employs 

insular  English  practice  ?  solid    and    opaque   pigment,   which    instantly   ob- 

l.et    me   explain     premising    only    that    111    this  literates   the   underlying  drawing,    and   it   obtains 

matter    1    concern    myself   only    with    «me   of    the  its    moulding   and    shading    effeets    by    mean-    oí 

several  known  Van  Eyck  types.  glazes    floated    on    the    top    or    surface.     But     in 

Thc  procedure  was  alike  to  this  extent.     On  a  point   of   génesis   this   technique  has  a  historv  ol 

gesso-prepared    panel   a   drawing   of    the  greatest  its  own  which  differentiates  it   from    the    Italian. 

minuteness  and  detail  was  made.     On   this  basis  It  grew  out  of   Flemish  tempera  by  two  distinct 

the  artist  superimposed  layer  after  layei  or  wash  intermedíate  stages:    firstly,  the  liquid  enamellisl 

after  wash   of  tempera  or  of  water-colour,  all  of  type   of   technique   of   Adrien    Thomas    Key,   and 

the  greatest  transpareney  and  of  the  most  extra-  Peter  Pourbus  and    Marcellin    Koffermans,  and  ,1 

ordinarv  thinness     so  thin,  indeed,  th.it  when  all  host   more  up  to  Janssens  and   Honthorsl  ;    and 

is  completed,  including  the  top  varnish,  the  total  secondly,  the  Rubens  technique,  which  has  beconn 

coating  of  paint  has  not  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  the  basis  of  modern  painting. 
ol    paper.     The    drawing    1-    visible    and    is    the  With    both    these    traditions    of    painting     thc 

painter's  guide  quite  up  to  the  penultimate  stage.  English  and   the   Dutch     George  Jamesone  carne 

12S 


Hoiv  did   George   famesone  paint  ? 


into  living  persona]  touch,  and  he  became  .1 
Icading  exponent  of  the  art  of  each  of  them. 
There  is  probably  no  other   man  of  his  time  of 


native  painters  south  of  the  Tweed.  Bul  there 
is  at  least  enough  to  establish  .1  sequence,  and  if 
we  know   no  more,  al    leasl    half  the  blame  is  to 


No.     II    — EARLY    ENGL1 
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whom  the  same  assertion  could  be  made.  But 
the  interesting  point  is  that  they  meant  very 
different  valúes  to  him.  He  was  born  and  bred 
111  the  English  manner,  whereas  he  only  acquired 
the  continental  manner  111  middle  life  or  latir. 
Accordingly  for  those  subjeets  which  lay  nearest 
his  heart,  portraits  of  his  wife  and  children  and 
of  his  friends,  he  employed  the  native  manner, 
as  if  feeling  111  very  truth  more  km  and  native 
to  it. 

Before  giving  the  new  biographical  fai  ts  which 
relate  him  to  this  native  art,  let  me  establish  the 
sequence  of  Scottish  sixteenth-century  painters, 
into  the  line  and  lineage  of  which  he  was  born. 
It  1-  only  a  thin  thread  of  evidence  which  has 
survived  the  wreckage  and  oblivion  of  three 
centuries.  The  full  tale  we  shall  never  know, 
any  more  than  we  ever  shall  of  the  contemporarv 


be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  -imple,  unaffei  ted 
modestj  and  reticence  of  our  native  painters  of 
that  day.  They  neither  signed  their  pictures,  ñor 
advertised  themselves,  ñor  wrote  autobiographies 
In  a  different  sphere,  I  believe  we  could  say  the 
-ame  nf  Shakespeare. 

1  i'-  Félix  "t  Scotland  painted  .1  Virgin  .uní  '  hild, 
hilf  life  size,  un  panel  with  a  gesso  ground 

[4S9  Chawmer  was  paid  for  painting  the  King's 
I)  tnnjr 

1  (9  1  I  In  King's  painter,  David  Prat,  was  paid  for 
piinting   the   Altar  m   the  new  Chape!    Roya]  at   Stirling 

His  brother  John  is  reíerred  to  .1-  "  the  painter,"  and 
i-  paid  for  painting  pavilions,   eti 

ii"i        Vndrí  1  the  painter. 

1503. — Sir  Thomas  Galbraith.  a  elerk  oí  the  Chapcl 
Roy.il  of  Stirling,  the  King's  Illuminator  an  illuminator 
of  the  highest   repute  and   the   founder  of   a   dynasty   ol 


The   Connoisseiir 


N'o.    III.       EARLY    ENGL1SH    METHOD  SIR    DUNCAN    CAMPBEL]        I    1  \  I  .     -,■ i    (  l  '  i ;  2  I 

Scotland       With  Galbraith  there  was  engaged    Sir  Gcorgc  i--,  ;.,        Vndro  Watson. 

Ncwtoun    ni    the    "writing"    (which   means   illuminating)  Archibald    Rewlc    ni    Rouli 

ni     the    aboveVTrcat\  Robert    Galbraith. 

i."".       Pu-ris     the    painter.    receives    many    paymcnts  Andró    Michelson. 

I  lif  ivild  surmisc  has  been  made  that  this  artist,  William  Waltcr  Byning,  or  Binning.     All  paintcrs. 

Picris    carne  from  Flanders       He  did  nothing  of  the  sort  The  last-named  was  ol    great  distinction.      ln    1 545  he 

H               L-lerk   and    priesl    and    secretan    to    Henry,    -Jh  is    distinctiveh     referred    to    as    a    portrait    paintei       ln 

üarl    ..1    N'orthumbcrland       He    is   une   ol    the    most    in-  [565  he  was  probably  the  painter  who  painted  the  mas! 

ten    tiiiíj    ligures   ..l    his  day,    [or   it    1-   demonstrable   that  on  the  occasion  of   the  marriagí    oí   Man    Livingston,  on< 

he   illunini.it, .1    divers    manuscripts   oí    Lydgate's    poems,  ol    Mary's   foni    Maries.      ln    1566  he  punir, 1   the  arms  ol 

besides    himseli    pmducin»    .1    Chronicle    of    the    Percies  the   King  oí   France  and   Darnley's  arms  on  the  occasion 

\     uholc    chapter    eould     be     written     abouí     lum       His  of  thi    latter's  investitun    with  the  insignia  of  I 

employment    111   Scotland   seems   to   indi,   ite    that    he   was  of   St     Michael 

.,   Scot  or  a    Bordereí  [542       Roberí     Denys,    paintei        Painted    the    Doloms 

I5°6        rhe   paintei    "1   Glasgow  Chape!  for  the   King's  funeral 

[507       Alexander  Chamer,  painter       ln  1512  lie  is  paid  1  =>  j  s       Patrick   Broun,   paintei 

Un    the   King's  imagery  or  purtrait        He  1-  doubtless  the  1  s  ss   67       Sil    Robert    Freman,   of    Intime,    Lyon    Km: 

Chawmei  already  mentioned  of  Arms      Illuminated  a   Roll  of  Arms  which  he  presented 

i,u       William"  Jamesone    paintotn  to  Mary  about  thc  time  of  hei  marriage  in  Scotland 


1  ?  ' 


i  ,"-       |anv  -  ( ..ill.i.utli,  painti  i  to  the  Kin 
oi  as  dea 

[ames    VVorkman,    Man  hraonl     II.  raid 


How   did  George   ¡amesone  paiut 

poken 

mi 


i"  the  tu -t  of  thcse  biographii  ai  fai  ts.'the  evidí  m  c 
is  containcd  in  the  following  entry,  ex t raí  ted  from 
the  Guildry  Ri  gisters  oi  the  cit\   oí   F.dinburgh 


-N~"      IV.  —  VAN    DVCK    METHOD  CHRISTIANA,    COUNTESS    OF    DEVONSHIRE,    DAUGHTER 

OF     EDWARD     BRUCE,     FIRST     LCHD    KINLOSS,     AND    W1FE    OF    WILLIAM    CAVENDISH,    THIRD 
EARL    OF    DEVONSHIRE  THE    PORTRAIT    BEARS    A    LATER    (EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY)    AND 

1NCORRECT    INSCRIPTION  :      "HENRIETTA    BRUCE" 


herald  painter.  In  ivii  he  obtained  .1  patenl  as  painter 
oi  al]  the  arras  oi  all  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  but  111  1601 
his  patent  was  annulled.  and  the  art  (or  craft)  vvas  left 
free  Hi  was  .1  paintei  burgess  "I  Edinburgh 
i  r,  •  -  Francis  Galbraith,  the  King's  painter 
1591  James  Espleine,  Roxburgh  Herald,  probably 
the  painter  ..l  the  beautiful  Seton    \i .  Lori 

This  last  entry  takes  us  beyond  Jamesone's 
birth-time.  Let  us,  therefore,  now  turn  to  him. 
Comparatively  recently,  two  important  faets  have 
come  to  light,  which  prove  (1)  thal  he  learned  his 
arl  in  Scotland  from  a  native  Scotch  painter,  and 
-')  that  besides  painting  in  «ni,  he  did  ordinary 
heraldic  painting,  meaning  thereby  heraldic  illu- 
mination  as  well  as  painting  family  trees  and 
ornamenting  5uch  trees  with  family  portraits.     As 


J  amesone 
Vndi  rson 
indenti  >ur 

This 


l.iv    2;th. 

burges   111 

painter 

¡  si  hawen, 


Jami 


cntcris   prenteis   I 


Andn 

.     Job, 


ind  payil  •  1 


itry  ni 


11    Anderson    is    described    .1-    pi>  toi 

burgensis   of   Aberdeen.     In    February,    1 >,    he 

bad  been  paid  iij  marks  by  the  Council  of  Aber- 
deen for  painting  the  Common  Clerk's  Chamber 
ni  the  burgh.  Ii  is  extremely  likely  that  he  was 
a  relative,  probably  cousin,  of  Jamesone's  mother. 
These  eight  years  of  apprenticeship,  tñi2-.'o, 
vvould  carry  him  up  to  the  year  1620,  and  in  that 
year  he  painted  the  beautiful  little  panel  of 
VVilliam,  afterwards  Ear]  of  Lothian,  aged  fifteen, 
which  1-  now  at  N'ewbattle  Abbey.  In  the 
following  year  he  painted  the  portrait,  here  shown, 


The   Connoisseur 

ol  I  ad\  Juliana  (  ampbell,  the  wife  of  his  life-long  emplo\  oi  the  (  lerk  of  thc  Great  Seal,  Francis  Haj . 

patrón,   Sir    Duncan   Campbell.     Both   thesc   por-  of  Balhussic.     In   this  capacity  he  illuminated  .1 

traits  are  in  the  Earlj    English  style  and  method,  chartei    of  confirmation  granted   to  George,    Earl 

and  they  demónstrate,  without  possibility  of  civil.  of  Kinnoull,  Registei  of  the  Greal  Seal  ol  Scotland. 

ih.ii   whatevcr  style  or  method  he  later  acquircd,  In  the  following  ycar,  1637,  he  occurs  in  the  sann 

tlu    style  and   technique  which   he  learncd  ni   his  capacity  as  illuminating  a  similar   confirmatio  to 

apprenticeship,    and    which    he    adopted    al     the  the  said   Francis   Hay,  of   Balhussie. 

.'in-, 1  el  his  career,  was  the  native  English  style.  In    anyonc    acquainted    with    the    histon     ol 

And  1l1.1i   he  continucd  the  practice  of  this  style  official    illumination,    this   will    nol    appear   in    the 

throughout  his  life  ¡s  evidenced  by  .1  whole  string  least    strangc  <>r  unbecoming.      Instances   abonnd 

ol    his  works     by    the    Montrose    (1O29),    in    the  al    dates   latei    even    by   .1    whole  century,   ol    th 

])ossession   of   the    Earl  of  Southesk  ;    b\    the  two  State,  the  English  State,  calling  ni  the  best  artist 

examples  of   the   portrait  of  Alexander,    tst    Luid  of    the   day    to    ¡Ilumínate    an    official    document, 

N'apier,  al    raymouth   and   at    ["hirlestane  Castle ;  whethei    n    be   .1    rreaty  or   .1    Roya]   contract   of 

1  r\   t In    Sir  Duncan  Campbell  al  the  age  "1  fifty-six  marriage,  or  .1  Commission,  or  .1  <  hartei  "I   Incoi 

lien    -h'iwn),  and  l>\    the  small  panels  oi  the  Sil  poration,  or  any  other  form  "í  grant. 

George  Stirling  of  Keir  and  Margarel   N'apier,  his  We    nave,    therefore,    documentan1    prool    thal 

wife   (i(>37).     But    thc   most   conspicuous  sample,  by  breeding,  training,  and  practice,  Jamesone  was 

In    ¡ts  quality  .mil  by  it-  intímate  personal  valué  an  exponent  of  the  two  distinctive  sides  ol  native 

in     [amesone's    domestic    life,    is    the    portrait    >>t  English    art,    vi/.,    panel    portraiture    and    uIIim.iI 

his  son  George,  here  reproduced  almosi    full  sÍ7,e.  illumination, 

rhe  picturc  dates  from  about   1623,  and  gives  us  Tin-  question   therefore  arises,  how    far  can   we 

ni    exact    counterpart    of    the    little    face    which  apply  such  a  conclusión  as  a  touchstonc  b\   which 

appears   by    the   side   of   Jamesone's   wife   ni    the  to   try   the   authenticity   <>í  his   surviving    work 

well-known    reproduction    in    Walpole.      It    would  Qie   answer   is   comparatively   easy,    for   the    test 

be   difficult    to   say   which   of    the    two   Jamesone  itself  is  so  simple  and  sure.     A  genuine  Jamesone 

has   painted   more   lovingly,   his   wife  or  his  -mi,  of  this  native  English  phase  or  class  of  ln-  work 

.mil  it  would  bi    -till  more  difficult  tu  Inul  in  thc  will  !»•  invariably  a  -malí  panel,  .uní  ¡f  untouched 

.mu. iK  nf  art  a  more  lovable    portrait  of    .1  child  the    colours    will    be    fresh    and    undarkened    and 

01  .1  more  brillianl  example  of  the  English  school  brilliant,  and  the  painting  will  be  as  transparent 

in  ,ill  its  naturalncss  and  111  all  Hs  excellence.  as  glass.     II   they  f.ul  111  any  onc  <>í  these  tests, 

["he    second   group   of   biographical    fact    which  then  wc  can  safely  ruin  lude  that  we  are  handling 

has  1  unir   tu   light   of  late   relates   tu   .1    difieren!  a  later  copy  or  a  mutilated  (overpainted)  specimen. 

Ihii    equallv   distinctive   phase   of   native    English  When  we  come  tu  the  second  phase  or  style  ol 

.111,  namely,  th.it  of  thc  heraldic  painters.  Jamesone's    work,    his  Van   Dyck   or  continental 

['he    historv    "I    heraldií     painting    111    England  style,   we   are   un    much   more   uncertain    ground. 

and  Scotland  is  .1  chapter  in  itself,  and  too  long  The  tradition   that   he  visited   the   Netherlands  is 

tu  detail  here.     Suffice  it  tu  say  that,  originating  persistent.      That   he  worked  under   Rubcns  mav 

111    thc    illumination   of   thc   official    document    as  be  part  of  the  original   tradition,  or  only  an  ex- 

early  a-  tlu    rcign  of  Edward  IV.,  it  liad  attained  pansion  of  it.     But  there  is  no  traceable  historical 

l>\  the  ycar  152S  sufficient  skill  to  attempt  genuine  evidence      (documentary    evidence,     that     is)     to 

portraiture  in  miniature.     From  that  time  onwards,  support  thc  tradition  at  all.     Thc  only  travels  ol 

throughout    thc    sixteenth    and    seventeenth    cen-  his.  of  which  a  record  cxists,  1,  that  of  thc  year 

miles,  the  heraldií    painters  and  official   ¡Ilumina-  i'1',,',,    referred   tu   ¡n   Alexander  Jaffray's  diarv  : 

tuis    st 1    side    by  side  with   thc   native  school  "  Shortly  thereafter  (July)  I  went  again  tu  l.ondon 

of  panel  portrait  painters  and  genuine  miniaturists  in  company   with    Robert   Skeine,   Andrew    Birnie, 

1/    sen!;    indeed,  su  closely  side  by  side  that   un  and   George   Jamesone."     Mr.   John    Bulloch    has 

tlu    une  hand  thc   panel   portrait    painter  did  not  expanded  this  meagre  fact  into  a  rather  fam  ¡ful 

disdain   the  work  of  official  illumination,  and  un  story  of  an  art   tour  tu  [taly,  111  which  Jamesone 

ihe  other  thc  official    illuminator  not   infrequently  was  under  thc  guidance  of  his  patrón,  Sir  Duncan 

proved  himsclf  cqual  tu  panel  portraiture.     There  Campbell.     The  mere  fact  of  such  a  tour  appears 

was  no  hard-and-fast  line  then  as  there  is  to-dav  tu  be  based  upon   unquoted  letters  from  th'     !a\ 

bctween   the  art   ol    thc  un,-  and   thc  craft   of  the  mouth  collection.   [f  rehable.it  would  be  interesting. 

other.  But,  ni  any  case,   such  a   tour  cannot   even  con- 

It    was   accordingly   no   indignity   tu   Jamesone  jecturally  he  associated  with  Jamesone's  training 

that,  even   as   late   a-    [636,  when   his   reputation  in  the  continental  Rubens-Van  Dyck  method. 

liad   become  national,  he  should  !»■  found  111   thc  It    has   hitherto   been    thc   accepted    view    that 


How  iiid  George   Jamesone  paint  ? 


the    traditional    study 
between  1612  and   [621 


at    Antwerp    took    plai  1 
or  else  that  he  returned 


Flanders,  has  hardly  a   parallel.     Jamesone  raaj 
easily  have  gone  direct  to  Antwerp  from  Aberdeen. 


Xc 


V 


from  Antwerp  by  or  about  1628.  But  the  years 
P'U  20  are  just  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship 
m  Edinburgh,  and  the  further  statement  has 
been  hazarded  (though  I  do  not  know  on  what 
proof)  that  there  is  evidence  of  his  practicallv 
continuous  residence  at  Aberdeen  from  1620  to 
1628. 

In  itself  there  1--  no  inherent  difficulty  111  sup- 
posing  that  Jamesone  visited  the  Continent,  and 
not  once  but  many  times.  As  a  shining  centre  of 
learning,  Aberdeen  was  a>  closely  in  touch  with 
the  Continent  as  was  London  itself.  The  record 
<>f  the  scholars,  doctors,  divines,  and  travellers 
which  thi>  little  sixteenth-century  town  seni  out 
to   N'orth-Eastern    Europe,   to    ftaly,   France,  and 


He    may    quite    conceivably    have    acquired    the 
Rubens  method  and  technique  on   the  spot« 

But  the  time  when  he  acquired  this,  to  him, 
new  form  of  art  can  now  only  be  determined  l>\ 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  dated  specimens 
of  his  pictures  di  me  in  that  manner.  As  a  terminus 
a  (/un  ít  \va>  certainly  not  before  1620.  The 
other  time  limit,  the  terminus  ad  qitem,  is  furnished 
by  Jamesone's  own  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
dated  Edinburgh,  June  23rd,  1635.  In  this  letter 
he  speaks  of  furnishing  cloth  for  the  pictures 
andel  >  onsideration.  This  is  certainly  dei  isive,  as 
all  the  Jamesone  pictures  in  the  Rubens-Van  Dyck 
method  are  on  canvas,  just  as  rigidly  as  all  his 
pictures  111  the  English  manner  (a  manner  which 


The   ( 'onnoisseiir 

I,,     |,i.n  tised    i"    tln     lasl      ili.u    i-    lo   say,    after  still  frankly  naivc  and  natural  and  direct,  .1--  it  is 

acquiring    the   othei    continental    manneij    are   on  throughoul    his   pictures   111    the    English    manner. 

sniall  panels.  He  does  not  sentimentalise  his  subject  or  suffuse 

[n  conclus leí   me  sa\   thal   to  m\   eye  there  n     vrith     gracc    and    melancholy    .i-    does    Van 

,i,r     pointí     "I     difference     between     Jamesone's  Dyck.      Fourthly,    his    face-work     bears    n-    own 

Van  Dyi  k  method  and  the  true  Van  Dyi  k  pattern.  impress,    the  impress  of  thal    finesse  of   moulding 

[■"irstlv,     [amesone's    can  vas    pictures    crack    un-  whicli  could    only  be    acquired    and    attained  by 

healthily,    showing    eithei     tli.u    he    deliberately  practice   in   the   native   English   manner  <>í  painl 

i'xperimented  and  was  applying  other  and  clifferenl  ing.      rhe  indications  of    the   planes  oi    thi    face, 

médiums  and  pigments,  or  that  he  liad  not  entirely  especially    on     the    cheek,    are    attained    by    the 

assimilated   the  continental   method    .uní   palette.  si     delicate    glazes,    one     might     almost     say 

Secondly,  he  -t  1 1 1  shows  .1   preference  for  .1  small  vvashes  oí   brilliant    colour,    with    tli«'    result    th.it 

treatment  of  the  subjecl      foi    .1    ímallish   canvas,  he  succeeds  in  expressing  a  delicacy  of   moulding 

as  he  did  for  a  small  panel,      ["hirdly,  his  treatment  and   .1    freshness  of  flcsh-tint    lint    1-   undreamed 

and   disposition  of  his  subject,  lu-.  portraihtre,   i^  of  by  Van   Dyck. 
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HER    ROYAL    HIGHXESS    PRIXCESS    LOl  ISA    AXXE 
Born  March  ye  8th,    1749 

Publish'd  by  Saml.  Ok;y,  the  Córner  of  St.    Dunstan's  Church,    Fleet  Stre 

J.  St.  Liotard,  frinxit.  Richd.  Houston,  fecit 

From  the  Batsford  Collcction  of  Histórica!  Portraits 
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A  Wonderful  Oíd  Collection  of  French  Prisoners'  WorK 
By   M.  V.  Jones 

Visitixg    an    ancient    citj     for    the    ñrst  what  I  was  told  by  the  custodian  was  the  principa] 

time,  many  people  make  a   point  of  hunting  up  exhibit,  shown  in  the  upper  moni. 
its   local  museum,  feeling  sure   that,  even   should  This  is  .1  collection  of  over  five  hundred  articles 

its  various  treasures  and  (.unos  fail  to  add  greatly  in  straw,  paper,  and  bone-work,  including   a  few 

to   ti i<  11   knowledge  of  the   place  and  its  history,  extremely  rare  and  delicate  objects  in  horn,  made 

thev    w i  11    find    there    something    different    from  by   French   prisoners  confined    in   the  barracks  at 

anything    contained    by    the    museums    of    other  Norman    Cross    during    the    war    between    Great 

cities    or    towns,    some    thing,    or    things,    which  Britain  and  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonii    Frano 

will  prove  of  unique  and  stimulating  interest   to  In    the    year    following    that    of    the    defeat    ol 


them,  and  open  up  a  rich  field  of  speculation. 

Under  a   similar  conviction,    I   one   day    found 
my  way  to  the  sin. di  museum  tucked  away  in  a 
little  side  street  in  the  heart  of  the  pleasant  oíd 
city  of   Peter- 
borough,     not 
far     from     its 
glorio us 
cathedral, 
and    here    my 
anticipa  tions 
were    fulfilled 
and    mv   faitll 

rewarded.  *"*»» 

Entering  the 
building  011 
( >ueen  Street, 
i"  looked 
a  r  o  u  n  d  the 
li  >wer  101,111  ; 
1  t  s  i  ontents 
appeared  t  o 
consist  of  the 
usual  local 
curio  sities, 
some  Norman 
remains,  some 
glass,  china, 
etc.,  etc.,  so 
I  dei  tded  to 
centre  my 
attention     o  11 
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Napoleón  (1816),  the  prison  barracks  were  pulled 
down.  A  monument  commemorates  the  French 
prisoners.  In  the  museum  are  two  copies  of  the 
parole  of  two  officers,  and  after  their  liberation,  I 

learned,  "  one 

of    these    meii 

and  four  other 

¿i]  '■:■':■'■'  officers      mar- 

I  ;,  ried    1  a  d  i  e  s 

from      Peter- 
borough     and 
the   distrii  i. 
and   set  tled 
after    the    wat 
m  tlie  city  :  in 
one    1  ase    thi 
deseen d  an  t  s 
ol   one  couplc 
oceupy  a  good 
position     here 
to-dav."    The 
colleí  tion 
which,    111    its 
way,    forms   a 
sort    of    com 
ñu  ntarv     o  11 
the     period 
uj-,  a   n  vela 
1  1 , ,  11   to  me, 

and  a  di  Si  1 1]  1- 

tloll  of  sollle  of 

the    things    it 


The   ( \muoissenr 


«-*•  *  *  -» 


,, .ni. un-  ni. i\ 

interesl  others 
w\v)  happcn 
i.i  liave  scen 
nnl\    isolated 

SpiM   llllrll-  I  'I 

iln-  work. 

I'hi  handi 
craft  ol  »ui 
,,,ldiers  a  n  '1 
■viilors     made 

II, I  .1  e  I        I    li  C 


and      horrible 

i  (indi  t  i  o  n  s 

I  .i  <  \  .ii in ilj      ni 

loreign    ]•  i  is- 

i  >ns  during  the 

Creat   War  oí 

[<)]  |    io,     has 

demonstrated 

w  h  al    v  e  r  \ 

beautiful    and 

almost    im  redible    things    can    be    done    vvith    th 

helpof  .ni  oíd  ii.nl  m-  piece  oí  shrapnel ;   but  thei 

is   .i    liiint    tu   the   possibilities   oí    such    primiti\ 


BOX  ES    O]      I    \RVED 


t  h  i  ii  g  -  for 
sale,  useful 
articles  a  n  d 
nicknacks,  as 
the  I'  i  n  i  h 
prisoners  in 
England  did  : 
as  t  o  t  ha  t, 
indeed,  al  so 
t  h  e  r  e  «ere 
not  niunv  of 
them  capable 
of  the  kind 
of  work,  ni 
dis]  osed  to 
oí  i  upy  them  - 
elví  with  Í1 
lid-  p  r  iso  n 
d  e  p  ó  t  s  in 
France,    íur- 

t  ll'l.     \v  c  i  < 

situated    i n 

oii  i  -oí- 1  he- 
a,\  loi  alities  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  i  ountr) . 
here  there  vvas  tiobody  to  buy  the  men's  handi- 
<  it  k,   no  market  at   all  for  anything  they  conld 


instruments,     and     the     morlern     prison-work     oi         inake."     Even  when  offered  extra  money  if  they 
British  soldiers,   remarkable  as   much   of   u   is,   is         wonld   work    at    Government    undertakings, 
not  like  these 


il  11  «  e  .1  1.  V 
l>i  i-,  mei  -  be- 
longing  to  a 
more  imagina- 
tive  race  ol 
i  lightei  fam  \ 
.i  mi  more 
m  e  r  i  u  r  i  a  1 
tempera  ment 
N'or  i  .ni  we 
■  i  impare  this 
w  o  r  k  with 
ili.n  of  Eng- 
lish  prisoners 
(if  the  -ani. 
o  r  i  i,m1  .  for 
nothing  of  the 
kind  seems  to 
ha  ve  been 
done  then  by 
o  n  r  in  c  n 
abroad. 

In  1  ii-  book, 


LARGE    HOUSI 


Xapolcon   the  Gaoler,    Edvvard    Fraser   tells   us  :  pensed  by  the  people  of  the  surroundmg  country- 

"  There   were    no    inducements,    and    next    to    no  side     acquired  such  proficieney  in  their  wor.c  that, 

opportunities,    for   the    British    prisoners   confined  to    judge    from    this    exhibition    in    the    museum, 

in  the  French  fortress-barracks  to  work  at  making  theii     barracks-prison     was     ronverted     into     an 


Collection  of  French    Prisoners1  II  'ork 


FRIGAIE   in    uone-work 


Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 
A  g  r  e  a  t 
many  of  the 
prisoners'  pro- 
ductions  were 
carved  out  oi 
meat  -  bones 
given  to  thern 
f  r  o  m  t  h  c 
barracks  cook- 
house  by  the 
C.O.  fui  that 
purpose.  In 
the  museum 
are  two  rough 
improvise  d 
I  ..1-  of  the 
type  first  em- 
ployed  by  the 
prisoners  to 
make  their 
carvings.  The 
author  i  t  i  e  s 

HiUllll      11  i)  t 

allow  them  to 

have   tools   at 

first,    su    they 

apparently  invented  crude  implements  from  pieces         straw  into,  and  plait  out  c 

of  huiic  .uní  iron,  filed  and  sharpened,  vvith  which         of  the  bonnets  made  by  thi 

to  créate   their  works 

of    art.       Later,    they 

were  allowed   to  have 

finer  tools  ni. ale  by  the 

blacksmiths  of  Stilton 

.uid      Yaxley,      which 

fai  t   helps   to  account 

for    tlic    accuracy    of 

work    that    would    be 

marvellous  under  an\ 

i  ircumstances. 

rhe  prisoners  were 
ídlowed  for  a  very 
short  period  to  make 
.nal  sell  straw  hats  and 
bonnets,  and  es]  iei  ially 
,i  straw  plait  for  these, 
w  ith  whii  li  they  did  a 
thriving  trade  for  a 
tune  ;  hut  ít  was  soon 
made  <  ontraband  1  he 
Honorary  Secretary 
.un!  Treasurer  and, 
imtil  recently,  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Peter- 
borough  Natural  His- 
tory,     Scientific,     and 


MODEL.OF    THI 


"III  01  IM     IN    BONE 


Archíeological 
5i  ii  iel  y,  undei 
the  ausp  ices 
of    which    the 
museum      ex 
ists,  Mr.   I.  W 
Bodger,        I  o 
w  hose    (din 
tesy  and  kiin  1 
I1C5S     I     a  ni 
indebted      foi 
a    number    ol 
very   interés!- 
i  a  g     f  ai   i  s 
i  u  n  '  e  r  ning 
thi    i  olleí  tion, 
said  he  had  in 
his  possession 
a  n    orderl  v 
liuuk  in  whii  li 
are     reí  i  irdcd 
f  r  e  q  u  e  n  t 
i  ourts  mai  i  ial 
mi    o  1  f  i  cers, 
soldiers,    a  n  d 
civilians     for 
1  r  v  i  n  g    t  o 
smuggle    long 
f,  the  barracks.     Two 
prisoners  are  on  view 
ni  the  museum.  '  )ne 
a  coal-scuttle  shape 
is  i  onsl  rui  ted  entirelv 
(i  I     h  n  c    plait  ;     the 
uthii ,   s  m  alie  r    and 
(  li  ise-fitting,    is    made 
of    stiffened    papel 
(  o  ve  red   with    si  mu 
marqueterie. 

It  is  reported  in 
the  district  that  the 
prisoners  used  to  beg 
t  li  e  villagers  round 
about  lia-  barracks  to 
bring  them  all  the 
b  o  n  c  s,  straw,  a  n  d 
p  ,i  p  c  r  t  h  ey  could 
spare  ;  and  thal  whi  n 
n  bei  ame  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  enough, 
the  oíd  women  of  the 

neighbourh 1    would 

sometimes  upen  their 
mattresses,  take  oul 
straw  and  carry  it  to 
the  prisoners  in  their 
aprons.      In    the   light 
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FAX,     "  POLITICIAN,       OÍ      -.11" 


STRAW    I  AN    W1TH    FLOWER    Dl.CORATION 


o{  the  orderly  buok  m  which  mention  is  madc  of  of  cut  straws.     The  varied  shading  of  the  straws 

cases  of  smuggling  straw  into  thc  barracks,  these  for    this    inlay    work    was    obtained    by    staining 

rumours  seem  probable.  them  in   tea     weak  or   strong,    according    to    the 

Many  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  pie-ees  in  tone     rcquired.     When     later     the     Government 

the  coilection  have  been   treasured   possessions  of  allowed   the   prisoners   to   use  dyes,   they  evolved 

promincnt    people,   and   were   presen ted   by   them  the  most  charming  and  original  colour-schemes 

to  thi  Societ\       Among  the  ñames  of  distinguished  Anyone  having  a  penchant  foi   boxes  would  be 

donors    to    the    museum    of    especially    beautifnl  entranced  by  these  gathered  here     boxes  of  even 

[Mecos  of  work,  ene  notes  those  of   Lord   Lilford,  size,    shape,    and    description  :     work-boxes    and 

Brigadier-General  Strong,  Colonel  C.  I.  Strong    who  escritoires    in    shaded    or    coloured    straw,    with 

contributecl    .1    piece   bonght    at    the   barracks   by  delightful  little  drawers  and  compartments     their 

Archdeacon     Strong),     Hon.     X.     C.     Rothschild,  lid-  enhanced   by  minute  mirrors  and  paintings ; 

Colonel     Proby,     the     Mavor     of     l'eterborough,  little    dyed-straw    domino    and    card-boxes,    with 

Dr,    I,    f.  Waíker,  etc.,  etc.  absurdly  small  painted  dominóes  or  cards  inside  ; 

One   of   the   clicfs   d'icitrr¡    oi    thc    exhibil    1-   .1  boxes   for  gloves,    fans,    jewels,    and    many   other 

largo  picture  of  the   cathedral  front,  executed  ni  uses,  decorated  with  an  infinite  variety  of  patterní 

shaded  straws     most   iplicated,   yol    pcrfoct   in  some  111  shaded  straw,  some  in  colours,  but   all 

every     dci.nl     which     must     liavo     invoh'ed     an  exquisito. 

enormous  amount  of  painstaking  labour,  with  all  The  boxes  of  bone    -like  all  the  other  productions 

it-  "rading;?  of  light  and  shadow  laid  111  a  mosaic  herc  111  tln-  médium     looked  a-  it  they  liad  been 


Collection  of  French   Prisoners    Work 


carved  ont  of 
fairest  ivory, 
with  the  al- 
most  m  a  g  te 
skill  ni  some 
artist  ni. t  cnly 
in  love  with 
his  subj  ec1 . 
but  aided  by 
the  most  per- 
fect  tools  the 
world  cou  1 1! 
s  u  ]i  p  1  y  ,  so 
de  lie  a  t  e  and 
intricate  the 
handi»  raft,  so 
ful]  of  fantasy 
and  imagina- 
tion  the  de- 
sign  of  these 
lovely  things  : 
n  si  emed  to 
me,  no  artist 
of  the  East  - 
India,  Chin. i, 
o  r  J a  pa n 
could  surpass 
them, 

Everything, 
whether  of 
bone  or  straw, 
is   of    fasi  ina- 


5Up<    I'IOT    111- 

telligcno  and 
i  i-  li  n  ement  , 
mam  skillcd 
.  ra  f  t  s  in  i-n 
and  .n  tists  ol 
various  sorts, 
ni  whom  the 
rcaí  tion  of  the 
Re  \  oln  tion 
liad  failed  to 
oblitérate  the 
art  -  influenecs 
of  the  era  jusl 
preí  eding  ít 
an  epoi  h  ni 
which  art  liad 
reached  the 
extreme  limil 
of  li  nesse , 
clegam  e,  ani  1 
distinction  n 
n  gard  to  the 
frivolous  and 
inconsequ  e  nt 
acci  ssories  oí 
lili  ,  ,i-  well  as 
of  sumptuous 
ma  gn  ifii  ew  e 
ni  regard  to 
those  of  more 
importan*  e 

ting  originality  and  elegance     a  distinctly  French  I  was  much  impressed  by  a  number  of  working 

elegance,   in    fact,   pervades   nearly   the   whole   oí         models  (still  in  order,  I  understand)     a  four-inch 

this  work  ;    there  is  nothing  crude,  ñor  gauche,  or         spinning-jenny,    in    an    appropriate    setting  ; 

clumsy   ahí  nit 

an  y   o  f    i  t . 

nothing    lint 

w  h  a  t    might 

liave  appealed 

to   the   exact- 

ing  and  luxu- 

ii"i!-   taste  oí 

an  Incroyable, 

or    have    i  ap- 

tivated  the 

faney    of    the 

most     fastidi- 

ous    and    cap- 

ricious  French 

marquise  thaí 

ever     stepped 

o  u  t     o  f      a 

Sedan-  chair. 

It   is  not    --'i  surprising  tli.it   this  should  be  so, 

perhaps,  as  it  appears.      fhe  barracks  at  Norman 
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BONE     I-'AN.     PAINTED 


Cross    must    haví 


mtained    many    prisoners    of 


v  a  b  1  . 
theatre,  with 
-i  enery,  ai  i  - 
ors,  and  ai  t- 
resses  ;  and  a 
most  realistic 
ni  i  n  ¡ature 
gu  i  1 1  o  t  i  ne, 
capable  -I 
perf  o  r  m  i  n  g 
executions  in 
truc  Revolu- 
tionary  st\'lti 
~  s  u  c  h  as 
many  of  the 
prisoners,  no 
doubt,  wit- 
n  e  s  s  r  .1  i  ii 
Paris.  Carved 
with  the  utmost  elaboration,  this  guillotine  is  a 
marvel  of  detailed  completion.  A  strange  taste,  one 
thinks,  that  which  led  the  imprisoned  artist  who 


Thc   Coiinoisseuy 


ni. ule  H    to  carve  with   thc  meliculous  Lngenuity        wonderful  things  happen  when  the  mechanism  of 
oí    .ni    Oriental    craftsman    this    reproduction    of        these  antique  models  is  sel   in  molion. 


thc  ghastly  machine,  the  axc  of  which  had 
descended  sixty   times  to  the  hom    on   thc  hcads 

ni  I  lis  own  countrymen  during  thi    Reign  oi   I 

uní  must  rcmember,  however,  ili.it  to  the 
fanaticisin  of  the  Rcvolutionists  the  guillotine 
was  .1  i-,. ilion, il  symbol  representing  thc  overtlirow 
of  despotism  and  tyranny  and  the  installation 
of  .1  new  regime  insuring  the  rights  "I  man  ;  and 
by  a  pcople  to  whom,  as  history  tells  us,  "  every 
avenuc  of  energy  save  th.it  of  war  was  closed," 
n  was  regarded  with  a  sort  of  grim  admiration, 
respect,  and  awt.  Generáis  and  admiráis  foughl 
with    ficry   desperation    under    ¡ts    thrcat.     "   fhc 


Bul  it  was  the  ships  which  most  amazed  and 
delighted  me  an  ardent  lover  of  ancient  sailing- 
craft.  These  were  models  in  exact  duplícate  oi 
gunboats  <>f  Napoleonic  date,  ranging  in  sizi  from 
a  tiny  frigate  of  l i \  i ■  inches  or  so  in  length,  to  a 
vessel  about  two  fect  long.  The  last  was  intact 
as  to  linll ,  lait  all  n-  rigging  had  been  removed, 
it  having  suffered  shipwreck  beyond  repair  on 
the  harsh  shores  of  time.  Tlie  others  were  perfect, 
.uní  the  sheer  artistrv  of  them  (illed  me  with 
cestasy. 

'  Meatbones  !  "     one  i  annol    mention  or  think 
.i  thc  word  in  presenee  of  these  exquisite  creations, 


<  onvention,"  wrote  \V.  II.  Fiti  hett,  the  historian,  this  fairy  Aunada.     Choicest  ivory,  rather,  plati  - 

■  had   passec]  a   decree   ferbidding   the  captain  of  their  two  and   three-decked  hulls,  and    forms  thc 

anv  French  ship,  under  penalty  oí  thc  guillotine,  masts  and    booms   and  countless  spars  ;    wliil    n 

tu  strike  his  flag  nniil  at  sinking  point,  no  mattei  matters  not  if  the  curled  and  painted  sails  are  oí 

by  what   lene  assailed  "  ;    and  thc  generáis  were  paper,   parchment,   or  silk,   so  gallantly   they   lili 

urged  un  by  the  same  menace.  and  carry  the  vessels  along   amidst    their  wealth 

rhe    theatres,    always    an    attraction    tur    thc  of  ni.i/v   cordage.     The   littlc  crews  are   busy  on 

French,  were  open  in  París  even  during  the  Reign  the  decks,  the  Littlc  guns  are  ready  in  the  ports 

,»f  rerroi ,  and  thc  collection  would  not  be  compL  te  life  was  romantic,  and  war  at  sea,  though  terribL  . 

without  its  model  of  a   French  stage.     Delectablc  was  still  a  beautiful  and  splendid  sichi  when  such 

are  the  tiny  figures  in  their  richly  coloured  costumes  ships  tilted  at  culi  other  on  a   field  of  blue  and 

disposed  about   its  11 \     At    thc   pulí  of  certain  silver  or  of  green  and  gold. 

threads,   doubtless,   one   can   see   thc   brave   littlc  II    so    fascinating    is    the    appearance    of    these 

héroes  of  the   play  strutting  about    in   their  full-  miniature  gunboats  stranded  in  a   museum,  what 

dress  generáis'   uniforms     gilded   swords  bv   their  must    have    been    the   effect    in    reality    -in    their 


sides,  taking  their  parts  with  the  charming  little 
French  ladies,  whose  piquanl  faces  look  from 
undet  their  deep,  lace-edged  bonnets,  a-  they 
mo\  i'  about  ni  sheath-like  robes. 

1  In  i.  is  i  lar-.-  model  of  a  fortified  eháteau, 
picturesque,  stateh",  and  mediicval  made,  per- 
chance,  1>\  some  revolutionised  aristocrat  who 
-til]  clung  tu  tli¡-  memories  of  In-.  ancestral  home 
and  its  ancient  splendours.  Thc  working  <>t  this 
model  i-  started  In-  a  large  wheel  at  the  back, 
while  thc  smalleí  parts  are  worked  by  a  water- 
whccl ;  lints  started,  at  once,  «me  imagines,  thc 
i  liáti  ,u\  like  tic  Palai  e  oi  thc  Sli  eping  Beauty 
awakens  from  somnolence  te  life  and  activity  : 
ilc  sentinels  walk  along  the  ramparts,  soldiers 
and  retainers  gather  in  thc  courts,  thc  drawbridge 
i-    lowered,    thc    heralds    raise    their    trumpets    t 


actual  proportions,  their  colours  ever  shifting  and 
changing  with  their  own  motion  and  the  play  oí 
light  and  shade  of  those  great  relime  saüing 
eessels  the  graceful  French  frigates,  seventy- 
fours,  privateers,  and  ships-of-the-line,  commanded 
by  thc  gallant  admiráis  Villaret  de  Joyeuse, 
Brueys.Villeneuve,  and  others,  and  thc  bluff-bowi  d 
Englísh  ships  of  Hood,  Howe,  Nelson,  and  our 
other  great  sea  héroes  of  thc  time,  whether  thev 
met  in  sitíele  duels  or  whether  whole  fleets  clashed 
together  in  a  cataclysm  <>f  tumult,  smoke,  and 
llame  '  Thc  spirited  paintings  made  of  the 
difieren!  se  i  i  onflii  ts  of  that  period  give  ene  a 
good  idea  of  how  they  Iooked,  and  nothing  could 
In-  mure  superbly  colourful  and  romantic.  No 
doubt  it  was  with  such  recollections  in  mind  that 
sailor  prisoners  constructed  these  models  ol  ships, 


announce   the   lords  and   ladies  who  sally  out   of  thus  making  concrete   their  memories  of  a   vivid 

the  portáis,  the  Oueen  of  Beauty  looks  down  from  past.     And    still    they    endure,    the    littlc    carved 

.,    window   at    lin    favourite   knlght.     fmagination  ships,  after  a  hundred  years,  after  a  greater  war 

mav  o\-erreach  realitv,  but  une  fcels  certain  that  than  the  une  they  epitomise. 
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TURKOMAN     RUGS 


BY     MAJOR     HARTLEY     CLARK 


V.     Tekke   Turkomans 

luí  Irkkr  Turkomans  were  the  greatest 
.un!  most  powerful  of  the  nomad  Turki  unan 
tribes.  As  raiders  and  marauders  they  were 
dreaded  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Transcaspia,  and,  in  the  borders  of  Persia,  as  far 
as  Herat  in  Afghanistan. 

They  commenced  their  invasión  into  their 
present  territory  in  the  firsf  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  driving  out  the  Yomuds  from  the  country 
round  about  Kizü  Arvat.  Subsequently  they 
split  up  into  two  main  encampments,  one  round 
about  Akhal,  to  the  west  of  Tejend,  the  other  in 
the  Merv  oasis,  on  the  Murghab  river. 

The  Akhal  Tekkes  took  possession  of  the 
territory  they  still  occupy,  though  not  with  the 
exact  present  boundaries.  It  was  only  about  iNu 
that  they  took  Askhabad. 

Tin-  Merv  Tekkes  settled  at  first  round  the 
Tejend  swamps,  which  appeared  to  be  a  desirable 
country,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  water;  bul 
[ater  (about  1834),  owing  to  the  unhealthy  nature 
of  the  suil  and  to  successive  years  of  drought, 
they  abandoned  the  Tejend  swamp  country  and 
moved  to  the  Persian  territory  of  Sarakhs  (Syrinx), 
which  they  held  tilJ  1855.  In  1855  6  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Persians  and  driven  out 
of  Sarakhs,  when  they  in  turn  attacked  the  Saryks 
and  Salí irs  in  the  Merv  casis,  where  they  liad 
been  since  about  1790,  and  drove  them  out. 
Flus  country  liad  previously  been  peopled  by  a 
settled  Turkish  population  of  the  same  race  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara. 

The  Tekkes  maintained  themselves  111  M<  rv 
against  all  attacks  until,  in  1884,  Merv  was  taken 
by  the  Russians,  who  did  not,  however,  drive 
out  the  Tekkes.  At  Merv  the  Tekkes  again  split 
into  two  large  subdivisions  the  Toktamish 
(east)  and  the  Otamish  (west). 

From  a  rug-making  pointof  view,  there  are  two 
small  ofishoots  of  the  Merv  Tekkes — the  Alieli 
and  Kara  Turkomans.  The  former  live  round 
about  Andkui,  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan, 
and   the   latter,   who  were  little  more  than  a  large 


gang  of  ¡ntiless  robbers,  lurked  in  the  vicinity  "I 
certain  wells  between  Merv  .uní  Andkui.  ["heii 
rugs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  Tekkes. 

It  was  because  the  Tekkes  were  such  a  constant 
scourge  throughout  Transcaspia  that  the  Russians, 
111  1879-80,  commenced  a  campaign  under  General 
Skobcleff  for  their  subjugation.  For  the  success- 
ful  prosecution  of  this  campaign,  the  Russians,  in 
1880,  started  what  is  now  the  Central  Asían  Rail- 
way  system,  which  runs  from  Krasnovodsk,  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  through  Kizil  Arvat,  Askhabad, 
Merv,  Chardzhui,  to  Bokhara  and  Samarkand. 
there  connecting  up  with  the  Orenberg-Tashkent- 
Samarkand  Iine.  There  is  also  an  extensión  from 
Merv  to  Khushk  Post  on  the  Afghan  frontier. 

At  first  the  line  from  Krasnovodsk  only  went 
as  far  as  Kizil  Arvat.  In  1881,  General  Skobelefi 
smashed  the  Tekke  Turkomans  at  Geok  Tepe, 
their  principal  fortress,  where  he  took  a  terrible 
vengeance  on  the  garrison,  which  is  said  to  have 
numbered  some  33,000  men  and  7.000  women  and 
children.  The  railway  now  passes  through  this 
place,  which  ¡ust  before  the  Great  War  was  .1 
peaceful,  settled  httle  town. 

By  the  enil  of  1885  tile  Inie  w,is  prolonged  to 
Askhabad,  and  thence  by  the  end  ol  1886  through 
Merv  (which  liad  been  taken  by  the  Russians 
111  1884)  to  Chardzhui,  011  the  river  Oxus,  thence 
on  to  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  at  which  place 
it  was  completed  111  iNNN. 

The  rugs  woven  by  the  womenfolk  of  the  lien  e 
and  hardy  Tekkes  were  amongsl  the  ñnest  o( 
the  Turki (inan  weaves  ;  mdeed,  the  best  ol  them 
are  unsurpassed  in  fineness,  quality,  and  colouring 
by  any  of  the  weaves  of  the  Orient.  These  are 
the  rugs  which  are  known  tu  Americans  and 
others  by  the  fanciful  ñame  of  "  Royal  Bokharas." 
They  are  also  frequently,  and  with  more  reason, 
called   "  Merv  "   rugs. 

Unfortunately,  the  progress  of  the  railway, 
above  described.and  the  opening  upof  the  country, 
have  liad  a  disastrous  effect  011  the  weaving 
mdustrv,  since  the  modern  product  is  too  patently 
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i    i  -  inercliandise,  thc  standard  ol  quality  apprcciatcd  from  the  platos  than  from  .1  descrip- 

having  been  lowered  by  thc  importation  "I  chcap  tion,    thc    most    distinguishing    fcaturc    1-    that 

dyes  and  by  hasty  production  for  markct  purposcs.  straight    linos  111  dark  blue  run  from  end  to  end 

Tlio  [ilate  ¡Ilústrate*  two  ven  pi  rfci  1  spoi  imi  11  ,  and  from  sido  to  sido  of  thc  field,  intersd  I 

dift'ering   slightly    in   design.      Hiese   aro    thc    two  thc    centres    oi    thc    octagons    and    dividing    the 

ni. mi    types  of   this   tulle,   which   has  clnng    very  field  into  regula]    rectangles,  in  one  type,  but  are 

faithfully    to   its   tradit al   designs   foi    centuries  omitted   in   thc  other. 

without     oariation.     Both    rugs    are    vcry    finely  In  both  typcs  thcre  are  in  the  spaces  betwecn 

Hiivni,  each  having  over   joo  knots  to  the  squaro  thc   octagons  di. nd-shaped   designs  similar   to 

inch,  and  both  aro  made  oí  puro  pashtn,  or  nndor-  those  found  in  Saryk    rurkoman  rugs,  and  which 

growth    of    lambs'-wool.        rhey    are    woven    so  show    .1    certain    afñnity    to    the   diamond   shapes 

finely    and    so    finnly    thal    it    1--   dirficult    to    gol  which  constitute  the  main   field  design  of  certain 

oven  .1  needle  through  thcir  backs,  and  the  rathei  Vomuds. 

short    pile   is   so   donsolv   packod    th.it    tt    is   hard  Thc    sido    borders   contain    .1    variety    of    small 

to  sepárate  n  down  to  the  warp  with  the  thumb-  geometric    designs,    prolific    ui    ilct.nl,    and    it    is 

n.iil.  hcre    th.it    latitude    is    given    to    the    individual 

Both  rugs  are  over  one  hundrod  vears  oíd,  and  its  of  the  weavers. 

.iic  of   the  small    kind   so   ven    exquisiteh    madi  Thc   end    borders   differ   from,    and   are   deeper 

.1-  down    rugs  for  thc  brido   to  tako  with  her  011  than,    thc    side    borders.     Thc    one    rug    shows    ;i 

her     marriage.      rhey     are     faultless     ni     design,  herringbone    design    of    latch-hooks    tu    diamond 

colouring,     material,    and     execution,    and     their  formation,  and  the  other  a  oonventionalised  form 

condition    testifios    to    the   caro    with    which    they  of  the  Trec  oí   Life, 
have   been    preserved.  On   the  web  onds,   just    beyond   thc  pile,   then 

As  usual,  a  form  oí  octagon  is  :1c  in.nn   motif  1-    a    row    ol    neat    little   designs   woven    into    thc 

111  tic  field,  the  (  olour  oí  whii  h  vanes  from  blood-  web  111  red  wool.     This  finishing  ton.  h  1-  generalh 

red   io  .,  deep  livor  colour       I  he  octagonal  forras  confined  to  the  smaller  rugs  oi  superioi  workman- 

aro  irregular  111  outline  m  those   rokke  rugs     that  ship. 

is   to   say,    they   are   indented  011   four   face-,,   bul  The   ion,'   oí    these   rugs   is   theii    rich   glowing 

they  are  regularly  spaced  on  the  field.     They  are  red,     (  Ithor  1  olours  introduced  ni  lcsser  quantitios 

quartered   111   the   customarv   way    ni   ivory  whiti  are  dark  blue  and  ivory  white,  and,  very ision- 

,ind  red.  ally  and   very   sparingly,  orange,   mauve,  yellow, 

A  comparison  of  the  two  illustrations  will  show  and   dark   green    are    to   he    found    m    the   minor 

that   the  quarterings  oí   the  octagons  contain,   in  design; 

one    type,    crude    leaf-forms,    variations    oí    the  In  coramon  with  many  other  Turkoman  weaves, 

trefoil,   and   in   the  other  type  strange  geometric  these  rugs  have  often  a  twisted  woollen   tope  al 

proiections.  t-ach    top   córner    for   convenience   in    pulling   the 

Apart    from   the  details  of  thcir  minor  designs,  rug   from    place   to   place,   or   for   the    purpose   oí 

the    diñerenecs    oí    which    can    more    readily    be  hanging  it   11  p  as  a   portiére 
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"Blue  John"  The  Collection  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 

Earl  Howe,  G.C.V.O.  By  Cecil  Thomas,  R.M.S. 


1 1  is  manj 
'  Blue  John  "  mine, 
near  Castleton, 
Derbyshire, 
was  i  Li  ised,  the 
crystal  i  ave  rn 
having  yielded 
its  treasures  ai 
the  demands  of 
those  who  love 
t  o  ni  .1  ke  o  r 
possess  beauti- 
ful  olí].',  ts. 

Derbyshire  is 
justly  1 .1  mo  u  s 
for  its  deposits 
of  Fluor  Spar, 
the  ii.  hly  col- 
oured  variety 
known  as"  Blue 
John  "  being  the 
most  beautiful 
of  I-:  ng]  ish 
minerals,  a  n  «1 
only  found  in 
this  countv. 
Here  ele  ver 
craftsmen  have 
worked  the 
stone  and  taken 
ful!  advantage 
of  its  decora- 
tive  qua li t ies, 
but  now,  alas, 
few  remain  to 
carry  (>n  the 
secrets  o  f  t  h  <■ 
art  they  have 
inheríted. 

As  s.  uiir  love 
to   m  ak  e  ,   su 


\SES      IN 
-ENTRE 

REMARKAEI  E 


BLUE     JOHN, 

OF    AMETHYST    AND    ORANCE 
ECTION     FKÚM    A    4-IN.    VEIN 


When  the  most  beautiful 
.  arved  and  turned  into 
e  x  q  u  i  s  i  te 
forms,  i  t  i  s 
natural  that 
con  noisse  u  rs 
should  wish  to 
a  c  q  u  i  r  e  t  h  e 
finished  results. 
T  luis  i  t  has 
happened  that 
niaiiv  interesl 
in^  culi.',  tioní 
,,  f  "  Blu  e 
John  "  li  a  v  c 
luí -n  formed. 

Among  the 
most  important 
is  that  ni, idi'  by 
Earl  Howe,  and 
divided  be- 
Iween  h  is 
.  harming  wood- 
lainl  house  an.l 
his  town  resi- 
de nce.  Earl 
Howe  has  an 
appre.  iation  i  >l 
the  material 
an.l  the  crafts- 
m  a  n  s  h  i  p  o  f 
worked  "  Blue 
J  nlin  "  that 
prompted  him 
t  o  p  r  o  i  ni.' 
speí  imens  long 
before  o  t  h  e  i 
.  olle<  tur-,  real 
ised  ili.'  beauty 
an.l  possibili- 
t  i  e  s  o  f    this 


The  Connoisseur 

unique  Fnglish  mineral.      llu    collection  numbers  indecd  protrude,  but  are  buried  in  the  substance, 

wcll  over  one  hundred  pieces,  ranging  from  secnt-  and   ih.ii    very  often,  the  material   being   recom- 

bottlcs,   snuff-boxes,   bowls,  dishes,   etc.,   to  cups  mended  foi   its  agreeable  smell." 

and  vases,  many  oí  the  lattci  being  "I  an  imnsual  Di  spite  this  description,  theeminent  antiq uarian, 

si/e,  while  t«n  are  mounted  ¡n  fine  ormolu.     [Tic  '  .  W     King,  considered  this  material  to  I"-  (  iriental 

collection    inclndes    examplcs    "I    oven     phasc    oí  agate       ["he    Frcnch    arclueologists    considered    il 

the  craft,  and   is  particularlv  rich  in  the   nnmbei  (  hiñese  poreelain,  and  only  the  eminent    [talian, 

ni   specimens   belonging    to    the   early   period   and  1.    Corsi,    maintained    tli.ii    Mnrhina    was     Fluoi 

showing   the    devolopment  of    the  art.      ["hese  are  Spar.      Billing  and  others  agree  with  1 1 1 1  — .  and  an 

ihc   solid  forms  ili.n,  though    lacking  the    beanty        examinad» I  a   collection,  such  as  l-"..nl  Howe's, 

ol    eolouring    achieved    later,    are    ¡nteresting    fot  eonvinecs   one   ni    the   impossibility   of   anv   othet 

their    ilhtstration    of    the    tcchnologx       I    the    art  eontention. 

.in«|    foi     their    dignitied    renection    ol    1 1 1<     Adam  The  two  great  difficulties  e tntered  b\    King: 

-ivir.  that    iln'    Romans  werc  not    familiar  with   "  I'. 

['he  ñame  "  Fluor  Spar  "  comes,  from  tln    l.atin  John,"    and    th.it    un   examplcs   oí    fragmenta    n 

llni:     lo  floií\      llu'  mineral  itself,  althongl)  oim-  inained,    ha\'e    been    satisfactorily    answered,    for 

inon   \¡,  manv  parts  "I    the  world,  i-  only   fonnd  when    one    takes    into    consideration    th     friablí 

iii.ii   (  astleton  ni  the  beautifnl  colonrs  ili.il  makc  natun    "I    Fluor  Spar,  and   that,   unlcss  carefulh 

il    so    valuable    for    decorativo    purposes.      Il    is  presen'ed,    the    substance    becomes    disintegrated 

I,, nuil  ni  veins  ol  irregular  pipe  formation  in  the  and    the   surface  croded   ni   much   less   time   than 

limestone   hills,    these   fissures   having   becn    filled  the    i.qoo   years    that    have   passed   since    Román 

l>\  an  infiltration  of  fluorido,  whi<  h  has  crystallisod  days,  it  is  easy  t'>  understand  why  so  little  evidence 

in    iln-  cubil    system.     The  cavi'ms,   natural   and  remains.      rhe   agreeable   odour    for   which    l'hn\ 

picturesque     with     crystalline     formations,     have  recommends    Murhina    i-    recognisable    in    "  Bilí' 

vawning   gulfs,   long   corridors   and   huge   vaulted  John  "  by  the  faint  smell  of  ozonc  given  ofl   by 

roofs  that  romind  oni   of  some  magnificent  Gothii  the   Fluor  Spar. 

i  athedral  in  linar  impressiveness.     Fino  stalai  titos  It  was  about  1770  that  Josoph  Hall  redisi  oven  A 

and  masses  of  crvstals  cover  the  walls  and  depend  the  spar  of  llu-  "  Blue  John"   mine,   which   was 

from  the  roof.      In  one  place  the  stalactito  forma-  first    worked    at    this    tinte    by    Robert     Hall     ni 

tion  seems  mi  like  organ  pipos  that   it  lias  earned  Castleton. 

the  ñame  of  the  "Organ  Gallery."  When    one    considers    the    frangibility    of    the 

li   1-  well  known  that   the  "  Bino  John  "  mino  stono,  it  is  surprising  that  craftsmen  should  have 

was  first  worked  by  the  Romans,  who,  ii"  doubt,  becn  tempted  tu  shape  11.  for  its  hardness  is  but 

discovered  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  stone  in  "  4."  and  the  fissiues  between  the  crystals  permit 

their  mining  for  the  lr.nl  which  is  so  plcntifu!  ni  of    their   easy   separation.     At    first,    the    workers 

the    district.     Very    few    examplcs    of    the    work  werc    unable    tu   essay   the   hollowing   out    of   the 

of   this   period   are   known,    but    two   largo    Fluor  cups  and  vases,  owing  tu  this  danger  of  sj.hunio.. 

spar  vases  have   been   found   m   the  excavations  The  resull   is  that   the  objeets  made  previous  tu 

of  Pompeii,  and  placed  in  the  Naples  Museum,  while  Un    beginning  of    the   last    century   are   all   solid, 

,1    "Blue     fohn  "    dish    reposos    in    the    Yatican.  and  the  beauty  of  the  material  is  not  seen  to  such 

l'his    brillos    me    tu    the    ¡nteresting    controversy  great  advantage. 

that  raged  round  the  correct  mineralogical  designa  The   many   examples  of   these  solid  ornamenta 

tion   ol    iln     famous   Murhina   cups   and   vases  of  contained    in    F.arl    Howe's   collection    show    1l1.it 

PJiny,   which   he    tells    us   wore    the   chief   delight  they    invariably    takc    the    form    of    classii     thin- 

.iii.l  ornamentation   of   the    Román   tablo.  necked   \-ases,    many   measuring    u    tu    in    inches 

"  Pliny  refers  tu   Murhina  as  comins;   from   the  in  hoight,  though  the  smaller  specimens  are  moro 

Fast,  .uní  as  being  formod  from  a  liquid  hardenod  usual.     Sume  of  these  very  interesting  examplcs 

l>\-  subterranean  I  nal.     The  extont  and  dimonsions  are  shown  in  Xo.  1. 

of  the  dishes  were  limitod  by  the  material.      Iln\  llu     craftsmen    soon    discoverod    that    b\    con 

have    a    lustro    without    any    strongth,    but    their  tinually   melting    resin,    111   ordei    that    it    entered 

valué    la-    in    the    varietv    ol    colour,    the    spots  into    the    fissures    and    cracks,     the    stone    was 

suddenly   turning   themseives  around   into   purple  strengthcnod,  and  u  was  then  possible  to  hollow 

and  opaque  white,  the  purple  becoming  ficry,  the  out   the  material  su  that  the  thin,  shell-liki    form 

milk-white  part  turning  red,  and  .1  pla\  '>(  <  olours  dlowed  the  light  tu  pass  through  and  expose  the 

like  that   seen   in   the  rainbow.     Somo  profer  llu-  tull  beauty  of  the  stone. 

spots   tu   be   opaque  .mil    fatty,   and  some   piceos  Two  of  the  most  interesting  \-ases  in   this  col- 

liave    marks    like   salt    and    watts    which    do    not  loction,    idéntica!    in    form    and    strata    ol    "  Bluí 
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HEIGHT,    'ji    IN. 


"  Blue   I  oh  u 


No.     II. — IAZZA    MADE    FROM 
fHREE     PIEI   i:-    Oí-     "  BLUE 
JOHN    '  HEIGHT.    6    IN. 


No.    IV.— cuf 
HEIGHT.    6í    II 


John,"    ¡Ilústrate    this   progress   in    a    remarkable  y.n\   "l    the   nineteenth   century,   the  stone   being 

way.      rhey   may   have   come    from    the   1i.uk  1   of  left   very  much  thicker. 

the  same  craftsman,   yet  one  is  solid,  whilst    the  The  tools  employed  were  very  simple,  consistir^ 

other  is  hollow,   and  it  will  1»'  noticed  th.it    the  uf  a  lathe  on  which  the  stone  was  mounted  after 

earlier  attempts  at  hollowing  the  vases  vvcre  not  it  li.nl  been  roughly  shaped  to  size  by  means  ol 

so  successful  as  those  produced  during  the  latter  a   chisel   and   mallet.     It   would   then   be   roughly 


>f^.  ' 
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No.     \  ■        \     II    \  I  I       \M>     1W"    I  '  "'■ 

turnee!  to  the  form  required  with  a  steel  tool  ; 
then  heated  until  il  would  readily  frizzle,  and 
vellow  resin  applied  all  over  it.  This  penetrated 
abuut  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Whcn  cool,  it  would 
bi-  turned  again  and  hollowed  out  .1  little,  again 
re-heated  and  resined,  and  so  on,  until  it  became 
.,,  delicate  it  would  nave  to  I»'  strengthened  with 
wiro  bands  before  the  heating  with  resin  and 
turning  was  resumed.  This  would  be  continued 
until  the  vase  or  cup  was  ready  for  polishing, 
whieh  would  be  done  by  gradually  making  the 
,urface  smooth  with  pumice  stone,  sandstone,  then 
emerv  powder,  and  finally  woollen  rubbers,  very 
patiently  applied  with  putty  and  1  roí  us  powders. 

Often  the  blue  colour  is  found  to  be  su  intense 
that  n  1-  necessary  to  heat  the  stone  to  a  degree 
between  150  and  300,  which  results  in  the  deep 
blue  being  turned  into  a  more  amethystine  tint 
Almost  every  hue  of  the  rainbow  1--  found  in  this 
exquisite  material.  Sometimes  it  is  a  rich  purple, 
al  other  times  black  and  gold,  like  tortoiseshell ; 
now  it  is  snow-white,  with  the  crystal  formation 
showing  in  lines  oí  faint  purple.  Then  are  found 
palé  blue  with  varying  reds,  intermingled  with 
orange  in  eoncentric  lines  and  irregular  zig-zag 
formations.  Specimens  showing  all  these  colours 
are  to  be  seen  in  Earl   Howe's  1  olleí  tion. 

W'hen  the  colours  are  111  parallel  layers  of  deep 
purple  and  bine,  they  were  known  l>v  the  workers 
as  "  I'»iill  Beef."  In  fai  t.  they  had  a  colloquial 
n. une  for  every  peculiar  arrangement  of  colour 
found.  The  most  rare  are  undoubtedly  the  "  bull 
blood,"  the  tortoiseshell,  and  the  snowy  white 
with  purple  markings,  although  when  the  specimen 
lias  any  perfect  arrangement  of  strata  or  any 
brilliant  colour,  il  ma;  be  considered  an  unusual 
piece.  Earl  Howe  particularly  prizes  those  pieces 
that    have    the    beautiful    and    rare    markings   of 


nature  brought  out   by  the  elegance  and   skill  ol 
the   1  raftsman's   work. 

During  the  period  dating  from  the  middle  ol 
the  last  century  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  muir. 
the  vases  and  cups  were  worked  to  sin  h  an  amazinj! 
degree  of  thinness  that  they  resemblc  the  finesl 
porcelain,  and  so  great  an  improvement  was 
effected  in  the  method  of  polishing  that  their 
lustre  is  most   brilliant. 

No.  11.  illustrates  a  -malí  tazza  in  Earl   Howe's 
collection,  whii  It  is  remarkable  for  these  qualitii  - 
though   lint    a   small    piei  e,    its    shape    is   ciegan  1 
and  the  exei  ution  good. 

The  valué  of  the  stone  in  the  raw  state  varied 
according  to  the  quality,  and  ranged  from  ¿50 
tu  ¿800  .1  ton.  The  material  was  sold  to  the 
lo.  al  workers  generally  at  from  one  shilling  a  pound, 
and  the  craftsmen  charged  so  much  per  inch  for 
the  finished  artii  le. 

rhe  thickness  oi  the  veins  of  "  Blue  John," 
from  which  it  was  possible  to  cut  the  bowls  and 
cups,  averaged  about  j{  inches,  but  several  pieces 
m  Earl  Howe's  collection  have  becn  worked  from 
veins  of  )]  to  \h  inches,  and  in  two  cases  9  inches 
in  thickness.  This  is  unusual,  and  such  piei  es  are 
rare.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  oi 
worked  "  Mine  John  "  is  possessed  by  the  Geoló- 
gica! Museum  in  Jermyn  Street.  It  is  an  amphora 
of  unusual  size,  being  j  feet  8  inches  in  height, 
and  the  "  Bull  Beef  "  vein  from  which  it  was  <  ut 
was  8  melles  ui  thickness.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
Largest  in  existence,  and  was  made  by  Vallance. 

[n  order  to  make  the  vase  illustrated  in  No.  un. 
it  would  be  necessary  for  several  sections  of  stone 
to  be  placed  one  above  the  other  and  most 
accurately  ñtted  and  cemented  together.  This 
was  always  necessary  except  for  small  or  shallow 
pieces  such  as  bowls.     The  careful  measuring  and 


"  Blue   [oh  ii 


selection  of  these  sections  constitute  an  importanl 
factor  in  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  the  completed 
specimen.  The  vase  illustrated  is  cut  from  a 
vein  4J  inches  thick,  and  is  an  early  piece  in 
a  rich  brown-red  spar  with  purple  markings, 
having  .1  fluted  ornamentation  that  considerably 
adds  to  its  rarity  and  interest. 

The  goblet  on  the  righl  of  the  same  figure  is 
of  the  snow-white  spar  with  purple  markings, 
from  a  a'.-inih  vein,  and  is  interesting  from  the 
fací  that  the  ha-.e  1-  hollowed  oiit  eompletely  tu 
allow  the  free  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light. 
rhe  two  cups  illustrated  in  No.  iv.  are  also  remark- 
able  foi  theii  elegance,  being  simple  in  line,  in 
an  age  when  such  a  quality  was  at  a  discount, 
for  the  limitations  of  the  matinal  prevented  the 
extravagance  su  beloved  during  the  Victorian 
era.  The  cup  on  the  left  is  oi  a  deep  purple 
merging  into  orange,  and  that  on  the  right  of  an 
unusual  silver  grey,  its  translucent  quality  impart- 
\  1  1  \    beaul  itul  appearam  e. 

Among  the  many  other  objects  made  by  the 
Derbyshire  craftsmen  111  which  thi^  collection  is 
rich,  are  the  plates  and  bowls,  of  which  three 
examples  are  seen  111  No.  v.  The  large  píate  is 
8  inches  in  diameter,  the  crystalline  construction 
showing  clearly  111  the  palé  amethystine  colour 
that  is  interspersed  with  dark  purple  markings. 

The  bowl  on  the  right  is  deep  purple,  with 
the  edge  a  rich  orange  colour,  whilst  that  on  the 
left,  when  the  light  is  showing  through  ít.  appi  ars 
like  a  palé  evening  ray  breaking  through  a  rift  in 
stormy  « louds. 


( >ne  ol  the  most  beautiful  pieces  is  a  1 2-im  li 
vase  with  a  deep  blue  bowl,  merging  into  crimson 
and  orange  patches,  illustrated  in  No.  vi.  ["h< 
bowl  is  from  a  2f-inch  vein,  and  has  a  stem  plinth 

and  base  carefully  graduated  from  five  pi 

stone.  The  colours  range  through  blue,  black, 
purple,  and  grey-green  and  orange  to  the  blue 
bowl  above. 

Ani  ither  delicate  piece  in  this  collection  1-  seen 
in    the   same   illustration.     It    stands    i<>'    inches 

high,  and,  by  its  delicate  shape,  might  have  n 

from  the  hands  of  some  great  ftalian  craftsmen 
of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  high  polish  and  the  extreme 
thinness  to  which  it  has  been  worked.  The  bowl 
1-  of  one  piece,  2\  inches  in  depth,  and  bnt  -,:;r  inch 
in  thickm  --.  of  a  deep  purple  that  1-  almost  black 
in  places.  It  has  white  and  purple  markings  111 
the  bowl,  and  the  stem  has  rich  orange  bands 
that  are  complementary  to  the  general  colour  oí 
the   specimen,   and  enhance  its  beauty. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  regret  that  another 
of  the  crafts  of  England  should  pass  away,  its 
memory  only  to  be  hallowed  by  those  who  love 
to  1  ollect  oliji'i  ts  of  beauty. 

Many  are  inclined  to  disparage  the  craft  work 
of  this  country,  more  particularly  thi  productions 
of  the  Victorian  era,  but  it  is  not  denied  that  in 
many  crafts  the  work  of  England  has  been  un- 
equalled  m  the  history  of  art,  and  I  am  sure  11 
will  be  agreed  that  the  craftsmen  who  produced 
the  exquisite  examples  exhibited  in  this  colleí  tion 
contributed  much   to  our  store  of  beauty. 


NO.     VI. — FINE    VASES,    AND    A    TAZZA,     Ij\    IN.     HIGH,    WITH    RICHLY    COl-OURED    MARKINGS 

>5' 


Prints 


Giovanni    Battista    Piranesi  :    an  Appreciation,  with   some 
Observations  on  his  Smaller  Etchings         By  John   Mallett 


I  ni  objn  i  ..i  this  arti.  le  i-  primarily  Ui  direc  i 
,ii  ntion  to  thc  smallcí  and  (for  thc  mosl  part)  carlii  r 
etc  hings  ni   (  liambattWta    Piranesi    whi.  h.   be  ing   lo  «¡me 

cxtcnl  hidden  awa\  within  bulky  and  not  ahvays iblí 

ti  unes,  secm  hithertí  ■  to  ha\  e  esc  aped  tlc.it  reí  ognition 
which  their  intimacy  and  beanty  unqucstionably  merit 
No  attempt  will  therefore  be  made  to  dea]  i  ategoric  alh 
.,i  ni  any  way  cxhaustively,  with  the  üfe-work  of  this 
.  xubcranl  and  mam  -sided  genius,  through  and  bj  whose 
achievements  with  pen,  pencil,  and  etching-needle  thosc 
isti  d  .1  thc  renaissam  e  and  guided  th  ■  growth 
cil  thc  domesti.  arts  and  crafts,  both  in  England  and  on 
tice  Continent,  during  the  latter  hall  ..I  the  eighteenth 
centurv,    «ere   so  obviouslv  stimulated   and    ¡nspired 

líorn    ni    \'eni n   i  li  tobcr    (th,    i  ;jo     Piranesi.   alter 

uorking  during   the  earlier  years  ..I   adolescencc  with   his 
lathei      who    was    a    master-mason,    and    studying    ardii- 

tect un!   r    |,,-,    únele,    bucchesi      from    whose    designa 

the  (  luir,  li  ol   San  i  linvanni   N'uovo  is  said  to  h.i\  -    been 

', mil      Ki    his   native    lown    lor    Kome   m    i  -  ¡S      Therc, 

..II    monthly   allowance   provided    b\     his    íather, 

cd   fui   .    i  imc  ii"t  onlv  to  ni, mu. un  hini  i  il    but 


■nt  1:\ 
Pira 


ii  nmei 
;i  thc 


;pcc  tive  and  eli  hing   nnder   \"aleriani     Vasi, 
i-  ters      lie  returned  to  \  enii  e  a  tci 
y  for  .i  time,  and  finalh     ettled  in   Romc 
n  I ci.  li  his  rji  mu-  will  for  ever  be  assoí  iated 
.•re  he  married  ;    and  therc  he  died  in   i  .  ;  3, 
chich,   although   memorably  and  deservedl) 
n  theartist'sstandpoint,  was,  both  finam  ialh 
y,   une   long   and   exhausting    stmgg 

I       During  these  thirty  years  of  constant 

's   works   mi   architecture,    archa;ology,  and 

earied  and  voluminous  as  the; 
arresting  ;  but  lns  labours  were  so  poorly 
that  his  average  income  during  the  greater 
•  ir.  -t  has  bien  estimated  by  Mr.  \iihin 
II  un. !•  r  i  ;oo  per  annum. 
■  ele\  al  ions,  and  memorials  ol  .mi  iquai  ian 
,  rather  Ihan  oi  artistii  interest ;  through 
recorded  represen!  itions  of  ancient  ttophics 
ornamental  vases,  bas-reliefs  and  sepulchral 
sterly  designs  for  chimnej  pieees  and  other 
.i  the  house,  Piranesi's  et<  hings  totalling 
etwecn     i  200    and     1.300    plates     lead     us 


I 'UN  II       1H      RIM1 


Giovanni  Battista    Piranesi 


onwards  and  upwards,  through  a  series  oí  superb  delinea- 
tions  of  the  ruined  glories  of  Republican  and  Imperial 
Rome  such  as  he  has  bccvueathed  to  us  in  the  besl  plates 
oí  his  magnificent  Veditle  di  Roma),  until  they  eulminate 
in  the  gruesome  and  absorbing  horrors  oí  his  i  arceri 
ionc. 
Indeed,  the  more  one  studies  the  works  which  this 
tempestuous,  this  triumphant  genius  has  enshrined  for 
us  in  a  series  "I  volumes,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
ímmortahsed  a  less  generously  endowed  artist,  the  more 
difficult    becomes   the    task    of    appraising    at    their   just 


worth  the  splendid  and  significant  gifts  which  haví  bci  n 
inherited   from  him. 

From   this   brief  survey  of  the  career  and  accomplish- 

ments  of  one   vvho,   as  a   youth,   was   lamed  througl 

Venice  for  his  astonishing  precocity  as  an  architectural 
draughtsman  ;  who,  as  a  man  and  lover,  wooed,  won,  and 
wedded  a  wife  all  within  the  space  "l  a  weelt  and  who. 
as  artist  and  eti  her,  wielded  pernal  and  needle  with  sui  h 
¡maginative  forcé,  such  unerring  fluency,  that  he  knew 
no  rival  and  has  left  no  successor,  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  eleven  little  etchings  selected  to  disclose  a  phase 


OSE    OF    THE    VAL'LTED    ARCHFS    OF    STERTINO,    IN     [HE    FORO    BOARIO 


The  Connoisseitv 


ol    Piram  -:      ge  niu     vi  hic  h    Ls   no1    generala    re  ogni»ed, 

Inií    which  proves  Ihat   his  need] Id   !"■  as  charming 

..ii, I  appealing  on  a  smali  31  ale  as  ¡1  1  ould  I»'  awe-inspiring 
and  arresting   in   his  larger  and  more  imposing  plates 
i  11  the  ,  le\    n  eti  liings  thus  selcí  ted,  the  six  following. 

vl  ,  1    Parí     ,1,1  Foro    li   .V,  1    a, 

¡.    •    >,    Di  '     . 
1111  ;i   Ai;  >  di  <  on     ti 
dv  1   Pon!,   di   Rimii   1, 
(v.)     Ice,)  ,/.'  Rimino,  and 
(vi  1      IfW  rfl   '■..■/ívr„. 

..,-,■  talcen   trom   the   series  oi   thirty   -mili  oblong  plates 
(each   measuring   about    5]    by    roí    inches),   which   were 


probably  etched  bj  Pirancsi  shortly  after  his  return 
Ir,, m  Venice  to  Rome  Chey  were  not,  however,  pub- 
lished  by  hira  until  L74S,  when,  under  the  title  oi  Antn  hita 
Romane  de'  Tempí  deíla  Repubbtica  e  di  Prinn  Tmperalori, 
he  dedicated  the  series  to  the  noted  antiquary,  Monsignori 
1  ,i,,\  .muí  Bottari,  pri\  ate  -,  cretarj  and  1  hi 
Pope  Benedict  XIV  .  and  one  oi  thi  1  ustodians  oí  the 
Vati,  ni   Library 

I  la,  series  of  etchings,   as   Mr    Arthur  Samuei   points 

out,  was  priced  "  at   the  miserable   pittan 1    16  paoli, 

,,i-  1  ;,  |,l  ,"  and  the  sel  of  thirty .  from  which  the  illus- 
trations  are  taken,  was  purchased  111  London  by  the 
writer  o  I  this  article,  as  recenth  as  rgog,  for  the  modest 
sum   of    ios   '     Mr,    A     M     Hind   regards   them  as   being 
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Giovamii   Battista    Piranesi 


RUINS    OF    THE    l'ORCH    OF    THE    TEMPLE    OF    JÚPITER    TON'ANS  FROM     "LE    ANTTCHITA    ROMANE,       TOMO    PRIMO 


"  pcrhaps  the  most  pleasing  ol  .ill  his  (Piranesi's)  smaller 
prints." 

The  five  remaining  etchings,  viz 

(vii.)  Pórtico  of  the   Temple  o)  Aiitoninits   Pi'.n . 

(viii  I  Arch    >J    i  i;n  ., 

(ix  !  I  'iew  in  the  Foro  Boai  ¡o, 

:-..  )  Ruins   jI  Un    TempU    oj  Concord,  and 

(xi.)  Ruins  o)  the  Porch  o¡  the   Temple  oj  Júpiter, 


i      seleí  ted   from   th. 


in    the   tirst    of   íour   lar" 


folio  volumes  oí  letterpress  and  etchings  which  Piranesi 
published  in  1751.,  under  the  tul.-  oí  /  ,•  Anlichila  Romane. 
Although  these  eleven  little  etchings  raay  appear  ol 
small  import  when  compared  \\  u h  those  majestii  and 
grandiose  representations  ol  ancient  Rome  with  which 
the  l'edut,  abound,  or  with  those  heart-haunting  interiors 
visioned  (or  us  in  the  Carceri,  these  earlier  and  smalleí 
pide-,  are  111  thernselves  so  intímate,  =0  convincing,  and 
withal  so  imaginative,  that  they  should  at  once  commend 
thernselves  to  all  who  are  ¡nterested  in  the  etcher's  art 


PARTE  DEL  FOHO  DI  NERVA 


Tlic  Comioisseur 


\RCO     I  'I     C.Al    II   NO 

\|i.ut  1 1  ■  .111  theii  iincerity  and  excellence  as  elchings 
tht'si  allurin"  littl  nlates,  so  vibranl  with  beauty,  so 
vigorous  and  so  vital,  prove  unqucstionably  no1  onh 
tli.it  Pirancsi,  content  at  first  to  work  on  .1  very  modest 
sí  ale,  had,  thus  earlicr  in  lux  career,  mastcred  the  technique 
ul  his  .ir!,  luí'  ili.ii  he  had  even  then  developed  111  .1 
rcmarkable  dcgr"c  those  powers  of  accurate,  and  appar- 
cntly  1  ffortless  and  spontaneous,  draushtsmanship  whi<  h 
w.  n    to  rcmain  with  him  to  the  last,  and  whii  h  cnabled 


1  [  1 1 1 1  eventualh  to  achí  've  those  marvellous  architectiiral 
plates  which  have  never  been  equalled,  and  will  probably 
never  be   surpassed. 

I  hu-  one  welcomes,  in   these   ¡ mplished   little  etch- 

inns,    the    first-fruits    oi    an    incomparable,    an    unique 
personality,    the    rich    and    ripe    harvest    ol    whose    lil< 
work   must    foi    ever  astonish  and   fascínate  as  much  by 
its  variety  and    fecundity  as  by  its  boldness,  its   beaut_\ 
and   i1  -  -i"  mtnni  il  \ 
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Worcester   Porcelain 
By  FredericK  Litchfield 

The  history  of  this  ¡mportant  porcelain  Darics,  a  practical  chemist,  appcars  to  havc  made 

factory,  which  is  almost  the  only  one  m  England  some  successful   experimenta,   and   they,   togethcr 

h  has  survived  from  the  date  of  its  foundation  with  thirteen  partners,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 

until  the  present  time,  and  is  still  full  of  life  and  members  of  the  Whig  party,  subscribed  a  capital 

activity,  may  be  divided  into  two  periods.     The  of   ¿4,500   with   which   to  start    "The   Worcester 

thirtv-two  years  of  its  existence,   from   the   first  Tonquin    Manufacture,"  as  ít  was  at  first  named. 

yearin    1751,  until   the  sale  of  the  factory  as  a  This   Dr.   Wall   appears   to  have   been   a   man   of 

going  concern  m  1783,  is  known  as  the  Dr.  Wall  great  versatility  and  many  attainments.     He  was 

period,  and  is  that  which  is  of  chief  interest   to  a    Fellow  of    Merton    College,    Oxford;    an    M.D 

collcctors    of    oíd    Worcester.     The    changes    and  with  a  considerable  local  practice ;  an  artist  who 

amalgamations  which  oceurred  after  Mr.  Flight's  painted  somewhat  indifferently,  if  we  may  judge 

purchase   111    1783   will    be   dealt    with   111   another  by   some   examples   preserved   to   us  ;    the  author 

article.  of    severa!    medical    works,    and    an    enthusiastii 

It   is  more   than   probable   that   the  politics  of  ceramist.     It    is   certainly    incorrect    to   say    that 

the  day   were   111   some  sense   responsible   for   the  he    discovered    the    secret    of     porcelain-making ; 

foundation   of  a  porcelain   factory   at   Worcester.  but    he    and    his    collaborator    Davies,    with    the 

The  Jacobite  party  liad  won  the  electoral  contcsts  assistance  of  two  potters  named  Podmore  and  Lye, 

of  that  time,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  estab-  adopted  a   recipe  which  liad  been  ¡n   use  at   the 

lishment    of    a    factorv    would    be    the    means    of  first   porcelain    factory   which   was   cstablished    111 


XO.     I. EXAMPI.E    OF    COPPERPLATE     USED     FOR     [RANSFER     DECORATION     ON     WORCESTER     POK 

BY    PERMISSION,  FROM    FREDK.  LITCHFIELD'S    "  POTTERY  AND    PORCELAIN:     A    GCIDE    10    I 

(TRUSLOV1      AND    HANSON,    I.TD.) 

increasing    the    voting    strength    of    the    Whigs.         a    small    way    at    Bristol.     Chaffei 
Dr.    li.hn    Wall,   with   the   assistance   of   William         the  diary  of  a  Dr.  Pococke  in  1750 


CEL A 1  :  ■ 
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h  th 

The   Coiinoisseur 

making  "I  "  bcautiful  white  sano    boats    adorncd  painl  .     bul    a    purple  colour   was   also    favoured, 

with    ri'liefs  "I    festoons "   1-    mcntioncd   ,1-   bcing  and    boll-shaped    mugs    with    portraits,    masonic 

in.i.lc    .11    l.iiuii-,   House,  and   thc  analysis  of  the  signs,    and    other    subjects    are    still    occasionally 

pasto    used    n:    thc    manufacture    oi    these    carlv  seen  as  collections  change  hands  111   the  auction- 

Bristol  saucc-boats  proves  thal   steatite  or  soap-  rooms.     The   Ring  of  Prussia  mug,  with   portrail 

rock   was   an    importanl    ¡ngrcdicnl    111    the    coni  "I   Ring  Frederick   [I.  and  date  1757,  is  the  most 

position.     Mr.    R,    I ..    Hobson    informs    11-    thal  fanious    of    theii    transfer    picces.     A    patent    for 

Podmoro  .uní    Lye  liad  bcen  cmploved  at    howris  transfer-printing    on    china     was    taken    oul     m 

Housc.   and    tlierefore   11    seems   a    faii     induction         175b  by  John  Sadler,  of  Liver] I,  and  ib    1 

tiltil    111    the    ycaí    following     namcly,    1751      they  was  used  al   Worcester.     Ii   is  quite  possible  thal 

liad   imparted   Ihch    secrel    i"  thc  founders  of  1 1 ■<  Hancock  liad  previously  adopted   the  process,  as 

neu    Worccstci     faclory.       This  scems    the    inore  we  have  seen,  al   Battcrsea,  bul  he  may  not  have 

probable    becausc   special    advantages    werc   given  protected   11    b}    patent.      Mr.   Herbcrt    Hughc      ol 

to  these  two  potters  as  to  pay  and   privilegia   in  Dudlcy,    has    .1    VVorcestei    mug    which    is   signed 

tln    deed  ol  partnership.  "  J.  Sadler,    Liver] 1."  which   seems  to  indícate 

Mr.    Biims,   111   his    Tico  C mlii rica  oj   Polting   in         thal   some  of  the  ware  was  senl    to   Liver] 1    to 

W01  esler,  considered   thal    the   ase  oi   this  soapy  be  decorated  by  transfer. 

rock  dati-d   from    17711.  when    Dr,   Wall  secured  .1  Besides    Hancock's   signature,    then    an       peci 

léase  ol   ,1   mine  111  Mullion,  Cornwall  ;   bul  subsc-  menssigned  J.  Hughes fecií  and  also  Ross.  Another 

quent  research  and  investigaron  seems  to  show  thal  signature  01 1  transfer  Won  estei  is  th.it  of  Richard 

11   «.1-  used  111  ilu-  very  first   producís  of  the  new  Holdship,    and    as    the    initials    .110    the    same    as 

fai  ton  .  .un I  11  is  ilno  to  iIk   analysis  ol  this  earh  those  of  II.uk  o,  f. .  some  confusión  has  bren  caused. 

paste  tli.it    we   now    attribute  to   Worcester  some         The    initials    of    Holdship    are    general!}     : m 

white    pieces   with    ornaments   modelled    111    relief  panied  by  an  anchor,  which  is  evidently  intended 

which    liad    previously    bien    credited    to    Bow.  as    a    rebus    011    his    ñame.      In    the    Schreiber 

There    was   no   steatite   in    the    paste   of    Bow   or  collection    In    the    Victoria    and    Albert    Museum 

•  helsea  porcelain,  and  this  ingredient  appears  to  there  is  a  plato  of  this  transfer  decoration  which 

llave  bren  peculiar  to  Worcester.     1   believe  that  bears    the    signatures    of    both    these    craftsmen, 

Mr.    Solón,    111    ln-    Brief  History   oj  <»/</   English  and    the    generall)    accepted    explanation   of    this 

Porcelain,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  some  fi ve  dual    signature    is    that    Hancock    engraved    the 

specimens  of  this  white  porcelain  with  ornamenl  copperplate,   while    Holdship    only   executed   the 

in   relief,  some  oí  which   borc   the  mark   TF,   thc  transfer  process.     Many  of   these   transfer   pieces 

initials  of   Tilomas    Frye,   could    not    be    Bow   on  were  painted  with  enamel  colours  over  the  black 

account  of  thc  presence  of  steatite,  and  thev  have  pigment  of   thc  transfer,  and  some  of  these  can 

accordingly  been  reclassified  .1-  Worcester.     Tin-,  be  seen  in  thc  interesting  loan  collection  of  English 

by  thc  way,  gocs  to  prove  tb.it    Frye  must  have  and    continental    porcelain    at     the    Mi  tona    and 

worked  at   Worcester  as  well  as  at   Bow.     Bowls,  Albert    Museum,    the    property    of    Mr.    Herbert 

dishes,  mugs,  plato-.,  tea  and  coffee  services,  and  Alien. 

¡ugs  seem   to  have  been  the  anillo^  which  werc  fíat    Printing.     Another    printing    process    fot 

made  m  llus  early  period.  thc    decoration     of    early     Worcester    was    thal 

Transfei    Decoration.     Aftcr    these   carlv    speci-  known  as  "  bat   printing."     An  engraved  copper- 

nioiis,   no  doiibi    111   many  instances  modelled   by  píate  was  prepared,  the  engraving  being  in  stipplc 

the   silversmiths  of  the  dav,   wc  have  the  nitro-  and  coated  with    linseed    oil,   all   the  surplus  oil 

duction    of    the    transfer    decoration    with    which  being    removed    by   the   palm   of   the   hand.     Thc 

collectors  of  earh  Worcester  are  familiar.     Robert  subject  was  transferred  toa  thin  slab,  or  "  bat," 

Hancock,  a  skilful  engraver,  liad   been   the  pupil  of  soft  glue,  and  this  was  in  turn  applied  to  the 

of    Ravenet,    a    bioinli    artist    who    managed    thc  surface  of   the   porcelain   anulo   to   be  decorated. 

Battcrsi   1     enamel     factorv     for     S.     Jansen     the  lio-   colouring    matter   required    was   supplied    by 

proprietor,  whosc  bankruptc\   and  thc  consequent  dusting  the  stippled  engraving    with  a  powdered 

-alo  of   tho    Battcrsea    works  caused    Hancock    to  enamel,    which    would    only    adhere    to    the    spots 

migrate  to  Worcester,  and  one  often  sees  specimens  or    dots    ol    oil    made    by    the    stippling    process. 

ol    transid    which   are  signed   by   him   í/v'//   /oí/).  Hie    design    would    thus    be    formed    in    enamel 

Mu-    transfei    was    taken    from    the    coppcrplatcs  colour,  and  this  was  fixed  by  subsequenl   firing 

on   linón  01    papel,  and  thc  illustration  oí  one  ol  Decoration    I>y    Enamel    Painting.      Tho    earlier 

these  platcs  will  indícate  the  puno,-.     The  most  decoration    by    painting    111    enamel    colours    was 

ucci     tul    o -ults    werc    obtained    by    tho    black  generally  of  an  Oriental  character.     The  museum 

pigment,  which  was,  oí  coursc,  a  vitriable  .-na mol  attached  to  tho  present  Won  ester  Roya!  Porcelain 
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//  orces ter   I  *orcelain 


N'O.    II.  —  EÁRLY     5PEI    IMI    NS    OF    VVORCESTER    TRA> 
THE    WORCESTER    ROVAL    PORCELAIN    WORKS 


SFER    DF.CORATION 


iECM     ATTACIIED     TC 


Manufactory  contains  many  specimens  ni  the 
shape  ni  teapots,  cups  and  saucera,  plato  and 
dishes,  which  without  cióse  examination  mighl  be 
taken  for  Chínese  porcelain,  decorated  as  they 
are  with  Chínese  figures,  foliage  and  landscapes 
of  Oriental  design,  the  only  models  available 
fui-  potters  of  that  time.  More  varied  and  am- 
bitious  schemes  of  decoration  commenced  about 
1757.  this  'latr  being  hxed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  two  jugs  which  were  made  for  the  Corporation 
oí  Worcester,  moulded  with  overlapping  leaves 
and  bearing  this  date.  These  jugs  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  Mr.  Binns's  book.  Later  we  get 
the  infiuence  of  Sévres,  Dresden,  Tournay,  St. 
<  loml  Venice,  and  other  continental  faetones 
011  the  designs  of  decoration. 

Blue  and.  White  Worcester.  Tin-  decoration  oí 
Worcester  by  paintmg  and  also  by  printing  011 
the  white  ground  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  factory, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  doubtless  correct ; 
but  that  this  simple  and  effective  decoration  was 
applied  to  much  latir  work  we  have  ampie  proof. 
Mr.  Dyson  Perrins  has  a  mug  painted  in  blue 
with  St.  George  and  the  Dragón,  which  bears  the 
date  177(1,  and  the  writer  liad  in  his  posse^ion 
some  years  ago  a  pair  of  crocus  or  bulb  holders 


painted  with  blue  flowers  which  were  oí  later 
date.  It  1^  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  blue 
and  white  printed  or  transfer  specimens  belong 
to  the  early  time  when  this  mode  oí  decoration 
was  introduced,  and  much  of  the  painted  blue, 
both  under-  and  over-glaze,  was  also  of  the  early 
period.  In  the  museum  attached  to  the  Worcester 
Royal  Factory  there  are  some  300  specimens  of 
blue  and  white  of  various  date,,  and  many  of 
tliiin  bear  1  urious  little  marks  111  blue  which  are 
known  as  workmen's  marks. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  Worcester 
of  this  class  and  the  productions  of  Caughley  m 
Shropshire,  or  "  Salopian,"  and  also  of  some  of 
the  soft  paste  Lowestoft  and  Bow;  but  in  dis- 
criminating  between  all  of  these,  one  can  generally 
select  Worcester  by  the  superiority  of  potting 
and  of  finish. 

When  the  famous  blue  salmon-scale  decoration 
with  panels  of  flowers,  exotic  birds,  and  rarely  of 
figures,  commenced,  we  do  not  know  exactly ; 
but  the  generally  accepted  penod  of  this  richly 
decorated  Worcestei  1-  from  1768  to  1783.  A 
lew  years  prior  to  1768  we  know  that  some 
painters  liad  migrated  from  the  Chelsea  factory 
to  Worcester,  and  in  the  year  1768  the  management 
advertised    the    fact    of    their    "  having    engaged 


The   C  'oin/oissc/ir 


N.i.     III.     -SI'ECIMENS    OF    WORi   ESTER    BLU£     \NH   WH1T]     DECORATION    (PRINTED    AND    PAINTED) 
IN     1111'    MUSEUM     \  II  AC  111.1)    ro    lili      WORCESTER    ROYA]     PORCEI.AIN    WORKS 


1 1 1 .  ■    lir-i    <  licNc.i    paintrrs,    .uní    th.ii    tlir\-    wi'iv  r\i  c]  ii  n  u  ui  II  \     mil    .uní    lnedilv    drcorativc,    and 

prepared    tu   exccute   orders   m    thc   highest    taste  collectors  show  thcir  appreciation  by  giving  verv 

and   nuil  !i  cheapcr  than  '.ni   !»■  afforded  by  un  y  high     pnces    for    good     specimens.      rhosc     witli 

paintcr  mi  London."  figure  subjeets  in  thc  panels,  sometimes  rendered 

llii-,  advertisement   was  no  doubt    thc   "  rctorf  ni  the  style  of  Wattcau,  and  others  of  a  Chínese 

.  ourtcous  "  lo  .111  advertisement  l>v  .1  china  dci  o-  1  harai  ter,  bring  thc  highest  prii  es,  ,1  pair  ni  vasi  - 

rator    named    John     Giles,     who    was     the     pro-  some   is  or   ib  inches  high,  having   been   sold   foi 

prietor  ni  ,1  warehouse  1  al  Ir.  1  by  hini  "  W'on  ester  about   [;, ;    thosc  with  birds  of  ti  ir  long  tailed 

l'orcelain   House,"  which  was  situated  in   Kcntish  and  exotic  description,   called    Birds  of   Paradisc 

I  iwn,  wherc  he  decorated  the  whitc  china  which  come  nexl   m  demand,  and  afterwards  the  flowei 

he     luid     procured     from     Woreestci     and     other  painting   111    the   panels.     Therc  1-.  ,111   illustration 

faetones        Giles's   advertisements   had   appeared  of  one  ni  these  vases.     The  painting  i^  excellent, 

both   prior  .uní   subsequent    tu   17O0,   and   offered  and    thc    s;ilding,    as    .1    rule,    carefully    executed, 

in  1  in  1.  ni  1   .me!  painl  for  any  ] lersons,  W'on  estci  well  burnished  and  tinished,  used  not  too  lavishly 

jiorcelain,   in  anv  ni    in   any  pattern."      rhe  sale  and    with    the    best    taste.     Although    the    Mu- 

ni    Giles's  stock  in  trade   was  ad\'ertised   111    May,  salmon-scale   is   the    ground-work    more   gcncralh 

1:71  favoured,  the  scale  m  rose-pink  was  rarelv  used, 

1 1 1  <     work    ni    tlu'M'    imjxn'ted    Chclsea    painters  and   a    charming   apple-green,   without    scale,    bul 

..in    be   easily    traced    111    the    treatment    of    birds  used   a-  a    self-colour,   was  also  one  ni    the  greal 

and   figures   which   decórate    the   panels  011   whitc  triumphs    ni    1 1 1 .     factorv-     For    some    unknown 

ground    which    relieve    the    ground-work  ni    blue  reason   this  apple-green  ground  variety   is  hardly 

salmon-scale.       rhe    Worcester    of    this    kind    1^  ever    marked,    the   only   specimen    known    to    the 
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Worcestcr  Porcelain 

writer  being  one  in  Mr.  1  )\s< m  Perrins'  collection,         salmon-scale   blue  and   apple-green   grounds,   was 
vvhich  lias  the  crossed  swords.     Canary  yellow  is        a  powder-blue  in  imitation  of  <  hiñese   porcelain 


NO.    IV. — DISH,    DECORATED    WITH    CHÍNESE    MONSTERS  PARÍ    OF    THE    BISHOP    SUMNER    SERVICE 

MARKED    WIIH   GOLD   CRESCENT  IN  THE    MUSEUM    ATTACHED    TO    THE    WORCESTER    ROYAI.    PORCELAIN    WORKS 

very    rare,    and    is    highly    prized    by    collectors.  of  the   K'ang-hsi   period.      lliis  ground  colour   is 

Very    occasionally    one    sees    specimens     partly  gcnerally  relieved  by  fan-shaped  pancls  on  which 

decorated    with    a    rich    clarel    colour,    but    as    a  flower  subjeets   are   painted,    and   this   variety   is 

ground  c  olour  this  was  only  sin  i  essful  after  many  seldom  marked. 

failures.     Another  form  of  decoration  which  was  Besides  the  beautiful  vases  made  ¡n   pan-  and 

probably    produced    -unir    few    years    betún'    the  sets  of  three  and    five,   there  were  made  at    this 


NO.    V.  —  FIVE    TEAPOYS,    POWDER-BLUE    GROUND    WITH    PANELS    OF    BIRDS    AND    FLOWERS 

OI'EN    CRESCENT    AND    SQUARE    MARK  DR.    WALL    PERIOD  IN    MR.    HERBERT    ECCLES'S    COLLECTION 


The   Connoisseur 


1  .i  mu  u  s  l.h  tory, 
j  iil;-^   ni    \  ai  ious 

SÍZeS,    llüt     lllíiv 

q  ui'ii ti  \  orna 
mcnted  «  ¡  i  li  .i 
mask  under  the 
spmil  ;  <  i  ■  l ■  ■  i 
tankards,  in  half- 
pinl ,  p  i  ii  1 ,  and 
q  u  a  r  I  s ¡ zcs  ; 
baskcl  shapcd 
dishes  ;  beauti- 
inl  desscrt  ser- 
vicvs  ;  tea  and 
i  orfee  sets  .  rose- 
wat  er  bot  l  les 
.uní  basins,  and 
ni  ,i  ii  v  o  i  li  i'  r 
anieles. 

So  me  of  the 
fine  Won  i  stei  "I 
this  best  ii  me 
was  decora  ted 
by  artists  whose 
signat  u  res  are 
aftixed  t  «i  some 
examples  oí  their 
work.  Some 
important  vases 
painted  in  figure 
subjei  i-  were  the 
work  ol  .in  artist 
named  Donald- 
miii.  of  London  ; 
others,  painted 
genei  ally  ni  ani- 
mal subjeets,  are 
signed  O'Xeale, 
w  hi  i  work  ed  ni 
the  Won  es1  er 
fai  tory.  I  hese 
a  i  c  g c  n  r  rail  y 
de<  orated  with  a 
rii  li  mazarin  blue 
bai  kground  to 
the  painted  pali- 
éis ;  and  this 
mazarin  blue  i^ 
i|  ni  1 1'  a  distinct 
i  ni.  iur   from   the 

beautiful  gros  bien,  or,  a--  it  i-  sometimes  termed, 
the  bien  de  Vincennes,  which  was  a  feature  of  the 
(  helsea  factory. 

<  )f  these  two  artists  not  much  is  known.  John 
Donaldson  was  born  in  Edinburgh  ni  17,17.  and 
had  some  success  as  a  miniaturist  and  portrait 
painter ;     he   1-    mentioned    by    Redgrave    111    his 


NO.  VI. AN     IMPORTAN!     VASE     O]      lili-     FAMOUS     Mil      5ALMON 

SCAI.E     \M>    PANELS    OF     BIRDS    DECORATION 

¡-       ',       HIGH  DK.    WAL1      PERIOD  (BV     PERMISSION,     FROM 

FRÜDK.      LITCHFIELD'S      "  ANTIQUES      GENUINE     AND     SPURIOUS," 
Pt'BLISHED     13V     G.     BEL1      AND    SONS,     LTD.) 


/)  íct  l  olí    I  )    V     al 

Artists  «1  tlu 
/■  nglish  School, 
and  he  painted 
figure  subjeetson 
vases  sent  1<>  lnni 
luí  the  purpose 
by  the  Worcesti  1 
factory,  lii*-  ren- 
dering  of  s  11  c !i 
>ulijcTts  being 
ratherin  thestyle 

<  >  i  1'  rancois  Bou 
cher.  In  the  col- 
lection  of  the  late 
B  .1  1  un  Roí  hs- 
child  there  waf  a 
remarkable  -<  1  1  'l 
vases  vvhii  h  bore 
hissignature  J.D. 
111  a  monogram 
Many  pieces  are 
attributed  tu 
him.  bui  few  are 
signed.  Heissaid 
in  have  deve- 
loped  a  religii ius 
inania,  whichwas 
agreat  hindrance 
tu  his  work.  and 
tu    have   died 

(lcslltlltc    111     iSOI   , 

Jeffrey  Hamet 

<  i'Xealc  seems  ti 
have  commenced 
his  c  a  r  e  e  r  as  a 
landsi  ape  paint  - 
er,  but  lii^-  work 
.di  Won  es  1  er 
porc el  a  i  n  i  s 
generally  that  of 
figure,  and  also 
of  an  i  111  a  I  sub- 
jeets  1  n  medal- 
I11  ms  ;  our  1 1 1 1 1 — 
t  ration  1^  from  a 
pair  oi  fine  vases 
111  Mr.  Herbert 
Ei  1  1.-'-  collec- 
tion.  Mr.Hobson 

( 1  n. do  (ruin  an  exhibition  catalogue  of  the  Societ\ 
of  Arts  in  17115  : 

"Mr.  O'Neale  .it   the  China   Shop,  the  córner 

oí    Adam    and     Kve    Court     ¡n    i>Nlurd     Road, 

3  miniatures 

Mr.   Dyson   Perrins  possesses  eight   vases  painted 
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WORCESTER    CLP    AND    SAUCER 

(DR.    WALL    PERIOD,    circa    1770) 

In  the  late  James    Ward   Usher's  Collectioi 


No.    VII. — THE    "WILKES"    TEAPOT  DR.    WALL    PERIOD  I  ROM    THE    DRANE    COL]   El    TION 

NOW    IN    THAT    OF    MR.  HERBERT    ECCLES 


NO.  VIII. — SPECIMENS    DECORATED    VVITH    BLLIE    SALMON-SCALE    GROUND    AND    PANEI.S    Of     BIRDS    AND    FLOWERS 
DR.    WALL    PERIOD  IN    THE    MVSEUM    ATTACHED    TO    THE    WORCESTER    ROVAL    PORI    I    I    UN     WORKS 
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The  Cowioisseitr 

by  (  )  N .  .  1 1.  .  and  some  ol  them  beai   the  date  1 71»  i  Binns,  the  veteran  director,  ni  his   Two  Centuries 

as  w .  1 1  as  the  signature  O'Neale  pinxt.  oj  Potting,  does  not   mention  any  figures,  and  in 

|"hc  ñame  oi  another  Worcestei   artist  1-  that  the  writer's  earlier  editions  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

o|    ['"ogo,  liui   the  writei   has  neveí   seen  a   signed  11  was  stated  thal   these  were  not  included  in  the 

specimen.     Professor    Church    ment -    him    .i~  work  ni   the   factory  during   the   Dr.  Wall  period. 

(  .    C.     Foggo,    bu)    gives    no    information.      Mi.  About    some    ten    years   ago   some   extracts   of   a 

Nightingale,    ¡n    his    useful    contribution    tu    our  diary  of  a  Mrs.  Lybbe  Powys  had  been  discovered, 

knovvledge  of  some  of  our  English  faetones,  says  :  and    these   were    published    111    the   author's    later 

"   llic   writei    once   had   in   his   possession   .1    pair  editions    of    Pottery   and    Porcelain,    and    also    in 

,il     iiiirK     painted    plates    in    landscapes    signed  those  of  Chaffers'   Marks  ¡ind  Monograms,  edited 

'  ('.  C.   Fogo,    [768,'  with   plain  gros  bien  ground,  by  him,  which   told  the  story  of  her  visit  tu  the 

.uní  elabórate  gilding."  factory    111    August,    1 77 1 ,    and    her   being   shown 

In   the   Di. un    collection,  which   was  purchased  the  process  of  figure-making.     Mr.  R.  1-.  Hobson, 

|i\    Mi     Herbert   Eccles,  and  which  is  now  in  his  well-known  work,   Worcester  Porcelain,  also 

011  loan  to  the  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  at  Swansea,  mentions    this    record,    and    accepts    the    fací    of 

there  are  a  covered  chocolate  and  a  saucer  painted  figure-making  tu  .1  limited  extent.      In  the  third 

with  landscapes  mi  deep  bine  ground,  which  are  volume  of  the  twelfth  series  of  Notes  and  Queries 

attributed,    probably    correctly,    t<>    tln-    artist.  (February  and  March,  1917)  there  was  published 

Landscape  painting  is  very  rare  un  oíd  Worcester.  the  diary  of  a   naval  officer,  one  Captain  Joseph 

Several  of  our  illustrations  are  from  the  Drane  Roche,  R.N.,  who  made  a  journey  from  Liverpool 

collection  jnst   mentioned,  and  it   is  worth  while  tu  Worcester  l>v   post-chaise  or  prívate  carriage, 

for    the   collector   tu   pay   a   visit    tu   Swansea   tu  and  111  his  record  of  a  visit   tu  the  china   factor} 

examine  this  interesting  assemblage  of  Worcester.  mentions    that    "  they    ni. ule    very    fine    figures." 

I  ],,    x  ascs  by  <  t'Xeale  have  been  referred  t<>,  and  It  1-  singular  tli.it  while  Captain  Roí  he  is  particular 

also  some  of  the  types  oi  decoration  which  other  as  tu  all   his  doings  from  October   uth   tu  2ist, 

photographs  ¡Ilústrate,  but   the  teapot   known  as  he  omitted  tu  give  the  year  in  which  this  journey 

the    "  Wilkes  "    teapot    deserves    special    notice.  was  taken,  and  there  are  sume  interesting  notes 

The  general  decoration  is  that  mi  the  salmon-scale  by  different  correspondents  m  Notes  and  Queries, 

blue  ground,  with  multiform  white  reserves  filled  by  which  the  exact  year  is  ascertained.     The  yeat 

with  Oriental  flowcrs  and  defined  by  scroll  gilding.  generally    accepted    is    1 77 1 .    and    therefore    the 

[nto   these  gilt   scrolls  there   has  been  cunningly  \asit  must  have  oceurred  a   few  weeks  after  that 

introduced    the    figures   "  No.   45,"    repeated    five  0f  Mrs.    Powys,  and  is  strongly  corroborative  of 

times,   lmt   111  such  a   manner  that   it   is  obvious  her  testimony. 

the  owner  for  whom   the    teapot    was    made  «lid  Readers  specially  interested  can  see  the  whole 

not  wish  this  date  to  be  seen  by  the  casual  observen  diary  in  the  volume  of  Notes  and  Queries  airead} 

"  Xo.    |S  "  commemorates  John  Wilkes,  who,  for  mentioned,    and    as    the    great-grandson    of    the 

slandering   the    Ring   111   Xo.   45  of  a    publication  diarist,  Colonel  Charles  St.  John  Roche,  of  Purley, 

known   as   The  North   Briton,   was   expelled   from  has  presented  the  original  document  to  the  United 

the    House   of   Commons   and   imprisoned    111    the  Service   Institution,  it  is  possible,  by  special   per- 

Tower.     This  teapot  also  bears  another  souvenir  mission,  to    refer    to    it    111    the    library    of    that 

of  the  popularity  of  Wilkes  with   the   Democrats  institution.     A    short    extract    111.1v    be    included 

of  his  day,  for  attached  to  the  handle  is  a  silver  in  this  arricie.     Cnder  date  Monday,  October  2ist, 

trinket    known    as    the    "  Witch    br h,"    heart-  we  re. al  : 

shaped  and  formed  of  the  figures  45,  with  a  label  Ui    urnt    to  the  china   manuíactory    ..,» 

mi   which   is    the    word  "  Liberty."      "Wilkes  and  t¡r    wholc   process    except   the    making    .a    the 

1  !  1 ..  •  1  \    "   was   the  cry  of   the  extreme   Democratic  composition,  which   is   kept  .1  secret.      The  stufl 

party.  is  brought    and     (pressed*)    in    partícula]    5Í2 

Por  refereiice  of   the    Worcester   collector,   there  accordinq   to    the    Quantit)    ¡1    will    require    le 

,     Schreiber  collection,    that   of    Mr.    Herberl  make    the    article;     it    is    then    worked    .,.,-1 

Alien,   and   also   of    Mr.    |.   G.   Joicev,    .di   111    the  d   b>   aWheel    just  ,1-  thej    mak, 

,    ,  , ,  ^  1  1  1  nntO   inío    vvhatever    shape    ¡s    wanted        I  1  ka 

Victoria  and  A  bert  Museum  ;   some  good  examples  i""  > 

,     ,,  ,      ,  iii  allow    om  -hfth    for    burnin«        I  liev    an     thi  n 

'»    thl     Brltlsh    M"-""''   and   als"   ln    thc    Lond0"  „„,    dried     stampt   ,,„    ,,,   an  exact    Si 

Museum  (formerly  Stafford  House).  |unn)  once  o]   |u|i      thcJ    m    then  paintedi 

The  Makingof  Figures  at  the  W'orcestei  Factory.  A  dark  brown  bu1   n-hen  finished 

1'ntil  a  lVw   years  ago  it  was  a  generally  accepted 

fact   by  writers  un    English  ceramics   thal    figures  *  This  word  is  omitted  in  the  diary,  and  is  supplied  by  the 

were    not    made    al    the    Worcestei    factory.     Mr.  1,1,1,,,. 

[6S 


//  'orces/o-    Porcelaiu 


NO.    IX. — HVO     IMPORTANT    VASES,    DARK    BH'l      GROU    ID  ONE    WIT 

THE    OTHER     WITH     A     LANDSCAPE    BV    O'NEALE 

FROM    THE    DRANE    COLLECTION  :     NOW    IX    THAT    OF    MR.    HERBER1     II! 


beromes  a   brighl    b!ui         After    bcing  painted 

they  are  dipt  into  whitc  stutt.  whii  h  is  F.namel, 

nd  then  burnt  once  or  twice  more.     The  things 

re  burnt   in  earthen   pans   one   over  the   other. 

nd  sround  rlint   pul    .u    ti      I  ;-it.uii  t>>  provent 

the  Ware  stickinp 

Then  follow  some  details  of  the  process  "I 
making  and  fitting  handles,  spouts,  eti  .,  eti    : 

"They  makc  very  une  Figures  or  ornamental 
(  hiña,  u  líeme,  done  -o  much  better  and  also 
cheaper  at  Derby ;  here  they  are  obliged  t" 
mould  it,  but  there  it  is  cast,  which  i-  i"  times 
a-  expeditious.  lie-  Derby  composition  i- 
however,   not   so  good    for   useful    ivan 

The  record  of  the  \-i--i t  concludes  with  a  mention 
of  the  method  of  printing  ornamental  decoration, 
which  he  sav>  "  is  kept  very  secret,  they  will 
not  admit  even  the  I'roprietor  lo  see  it." 

In  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins'  collection  there  are  sume 


figures  which  are  the  subject  of  controversy. 
These  were  shown  to  the  writer  some  feu  years 
ago,  and  as  they  could  not  be  positively  attributi  il 
to  Bow  or  any  other  English  factory.  their 
Wotcester  origin  was  accepted.  One  of  these 
figures  i-  holding  a  shell,  inside  which  is  a  paintins 
of  sume  oíd  English  flowers,  and  this  Hower 
painting  exactly  corresponds  with  the  decoration 
of  some  shells  on  some  fruit-stands  formed  ol 
pyramids  of  shells  and  rock-work,  which  are 
always  credited  to  Worcester.  Somesmall  portion- 
of  the  base  of  some  doubtful  Worcester  figures 
have  been  analysed  and  found  lo  be  deficient  in 
the  steatite,  or  soap-rock,  which  is  now  accepted 
as  having  been  a  component  of  the  oíd  Worcesti 
paste,  and  the  explanation  offered  for  this  omission 
is  that  m  all  probability  a  slightly  diñerent 
composition  of  paste  was  found  desirable  for  the 
making  of  figures  as  distincl   from  other  articles 
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The   Connoisseur 

[ \j  sum  up  the  results  of  much  evidence  and  the  In  thc  early  days  "i  the  fai  tory,  the  glaz< 

opinions    of    many    experts,    including     that,     I  to  nave  been  partly  composed  oí  Chinesi 

believe,  of  Mr.  Rackham,  <>i  the  <  eramic  Deparl  ground  to  .1  fine  powdcr  and  mixed  with  lead  and 

ment  of  the  Victoria  and  Albcrt   Muscum,  il  may  alkalis. 

be  --,11(1  with  ccrtainty  that   figures  vvcre  m.nl    al  ["he  paste  "I  Worcester,  unlike  thai   oi  I  hel  ea 

th,   Worcester  factory  for  a  short  time,  the  practice  or    Bow,     ncveí     crazcs,    and    there    1-    another 

U¡i,L.   f„i    ¡ome  reason  discontinued  after  experi  peculiarity   not   observable   in  other  porcelain,   in 

meiUs,  for  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  very  the    fací    that    .1    slighi    shrinkagc    takes   place    in 

in      which  can   bi    safely  ascribed   to  this  the   firing,    jusl    inside   the   flange  or   rim   on    tho 

origin.  bottom    oi    the    article.      ["his    shrinkage    can    be 

The    paste  of    oíd    Worcester  1-   peculiar.      I  lm  tested   by   drawing   .1    finely    pointed    lead   pencil 

presence  of    soap-rock,    or    steatite,    has    already  just  inside  this  rim  or  flange,  when  it  will   leave 

|„.,n  mentioned  :    this  gives  the  paste  an  opaque  the  pencil  in.uk  on  the  very  narrow  rough  surfacc 

appearance,  but  it  is  quite  transhu  ent,  and  when  1  aused  by  the  glaze  having  shrunk  and  1  \\ 1 

held    up    to    the    light    exhibits    .1    greenish    tint.  the  body  for  the  minute  fraction  of  an  inch. 
I!n-  greenish  tmt  is  said  to  nave  been  corrected  ["he  marks  n~.nl  at   the  Worcestei    factory  are 

by  an  admixture  of  cobalt  blue,  and  Mr.  Herberi  given  for  reference.     These  are  taken,  by  consenl 

liccles  tells  us  that  as  a  result  of  his  analysis  of  of  author  and   publisher,  from  Litchfield's  Pottery 

some  examplcs,  this  was  sometimos  used  to  excess.  and  Porcelain.        ,  /,.  /,,■  co,i/iiuied. ) 

WORC1  STEK   MARKS  (l'REVIOUS  Tü   1780),   KROM    11:1  l'K.   LITCH1  lELD'S  "  l'OTTl  RV  AND   POR<  I  LAIN 
A   GUIDE     fO   COLLECTORS      (TRUSLOV1     &    HANSOX.  LTD.) 
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[The  Editor  invites  the  assistancc  qf  readers  oj  Tiie  Connoisseue   ivho  may  be  able  to  impart 
the  informaiion  required  by   Correspondents.~\ 


Fakes  ix  Pewter. 

Sir, —  Following  the  articles  in  The  Connoisseur 
on  "Oíd  Pewter,"  by  Mr.  Cotterell,  there  has 
broken  oüt,  in  London,  an  epidemic  of  baluster 
measures,  [rom  sixth-gill  to  gallón,  and  even 
flat-lidíliStuart  tankards  are  being  produced  in 
sets,  vi/.,  quart,  pint,  half-pint  and  quarter-pint, 
all  complete.  I  have  lately  liad  the  misfortune  to 
see  specimens  of  this  person's  ingenuity  as  far 
afield^as  Edinburgh,  and  I  tliink  a  warning  word 
in*"season  may  save  some  eager  novice  his  cash 
and~pc.ii  c  of  mind. 

Hoping  this  warning  may  be  of  use  to  some.     Y. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  384);  "  Joseph 
:  and  His  Brethren  "  (No.  385). 
Sir,— I  should  like  tu  know  the  ñame  of  the 
artist  who  painted  this 
portrait,  and  also  that 
of  the  subject.  It  is 
<_■  x  e  c  u  t  e  d  i  11  v  e  r  y 
warm,  rich  colours 
on  a  (re-lined)  canvas 
16  in.  by  11  in.  The 
composition  o  f 
Joseph  tiltil  his  Brethren 
is  done  mi  an  oíd 
Flemish  oak  panel , 
1 1 1  in  .  by  25  i  11 .  1 
should  be  glad  to  know 
anything  about  ¡t. — 
B.  M.  Gkhiíxi-:. 

Uxidi  \  riFIED 

Paixting  (No.  383, 

September,   1921). 

Sir,      I   doubt    if 

this   represen  ts   .1  ;; 

Episode  ni  the  Life  of 

A  ntony  and  <  'leopatra, 

a^  your  1  orrespondent 

suggests.      It   is  niiieh 

more    likely    intended 

to    b e    Venus    a n J 

Mars,   especially  if 

one    is   justif ied    in 

thinking  that  there  are 


(í>;4) 


U  N  I D  E  N  T I  H  1 :  L)    PORTRAIT 


some  figures  in  the  background,  grouped  round  a 
firr,  which  would  then  be  Vulcán  and  his  Cyclops. 
The  style  of  the  composition  has  a  seventeenth- 
century  appearance,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  reproduction,  the  work  is  actually  by 
some  inferior  painter,  possibly  a  follower  or 
copyist     of    one    of    the    great     masters. — John 

CURLING. 

"Jan  Uijtexbogaert  "  (No.  378,  August,  1921). 
Sir,  Mi  Crofton's  letter,  with  its  flattering 
allusion  to  myself,  makes  it  seem  likely  that  he 
has  now  consulted  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind's  work  on 
Rcmbrandfs  Etchings.  If  so,  he  will  have  read 
the  entry  about  the  Uijtenbogaert  etching,  which 
states  iliat  "there  are  pictures  representing  the 
same  Uijtenbogaert  in  Stockholm  (Bode,  95)  and 
in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery 
(Bode,  562).  For  other 
portraits  of  t ln  ■  same 
person,  see  B.  Tide- 
inaii,  Oud-Holland, 
xxi.  (1903),  125."  It 
mighl  be  worth  Mi. 
Crofton's  while  to 
compare  liis  painting 
with  so  ni  i'  of  these, 
since  the  variations 
between  1 1  an  d  the 
eti  hing  are  somewhat 
111  a.  r  ked.  I>  E  1;  r  k 
Dariex. 

Old  I  >anish 
Furniture 

(February,   1  9  2  1). 

SiR,  <  )n  re-reading 
the"Foreword" 
whii  li  I  wrote  for  the 
abi  ive  -  named  artii  le, 
1  fin  d  that  I  am 
credited  with  a  state- 
111  en  t  w  hii  li  might 
possibly  pi"\  e  embaí  - 
rassing  to  embryo  <  ol- 
lectors.      The   passage 


The  ( 'onnoisseui' 


(pagc  89)  w.i-  I    lia'  1        ■  :  ■■■ 

.1-     follows  r  1   asnn    to 

"   I  lierr     ..  1  i'  ihnik    that    il 

.  ,  1  1  .1 1 11    db  w;i  -    unce    in 

1  in,  1 1\  ,      fea  IHV     <>\\  II     col 

which        m^A                >».  -  m^     ^fll          lcction.  during 

.  .111  hardly                      R.  'jKjfl                    !ll;lt                '"' 

Ix-iliy     .     .     .     tl„                      K       I     'Ijl  1^     P                 rfí*-  .^¿^IflÜ                                          1L-1  llllrll 

,.\. iiinuA  in                  v    ^.^f  i¿  ivHl 

""                                       fí'  APk  ■ai  H  4fck  tB 

\"o     viij.)."                                                 ^mHH  Y      i                                                         also    '"    ^'" 

Ai  i  ually.     I                       j#^v  -I  " "  '  '' ''  '  " s 

did  iiot  inl  ■    --'S 

to  rcfei  to  tln-  !ar    I 

chest    111    this            ,  .,                                                           right ,  1    can 

(3>Si)                     |OSI  I-II    AND    HIS    BRE  I  Hll  '. 

1  .iiinrl  t  ion,  ;ivc   sume  - 

,ni,l    still    less    lo    its    recesses,    vvhich    are     no(  thing    oí    11-    history.     Its    original    ownei     vvas 

markedly    Scandinavian    111    stylc.     The    allusion  Dr.    Baldwin    Hamey    the   younger,    who   died    in 

\\as    to   ,1    iiibinet    with    ,m    unmistakably    Norsc  1676,    when    the    miniature    passed    to    In-    sister, 

ovcrthrow       It    seems,   however,    that    the   photo-  Mrs     Palmer;     from   the   Palmer   family   u    went 

graph   "i    the   latter   piece,   which    I    saw,   proved  to    the    Gundrys,    connections    of    the    Palmers  ; 

inadequate   for   purposes   of   reprodurtion,   and   11  from    them    to    the    Ridouts,    of    Dcan's    Léase, 

i;    thoughl     that,    probably    during    the    hurried  Wickhampton  ;    and   then    to   Sir  George    Ridoul 

deletion  of  the  accompanying  reference,  two  lin,  -  Bingham,    whose    widow    gave    it    to    his    -1-1,1. 

ol   tcxl   may  have  been  accidentally  run  together.  Mrs.   Nathaniel   Tryon   Still.     Th<    miniatun    was 

I;nrtunately,  it  is  only  a  side  issuc  that  is  involved,  lent  to  the  Stuart  Exhibition  of  1889  by  Captain 

,md   one  which   vvould   seem   to  have   passed   un-  Still,    but    vvas   sold   with    other    Stuart    relies   at 

noticed  ;     at    anv    1  .iti  .    nobody    has    drawn    mv  Sothebv's  in   1904,  and  shortly  afterwards  passed 


attentionto  it 

I-  l:l   D   Rol 

I    MÜROIÜ]  Rl  i' 
MlMAIl  R] 

1  11 
<   MAR]  ES    1 . 
SlR,       I     .1111 
muí  '■    ínter- 
ested    111    til 
inibroider  ed 
miniature     oi 
<"  ha  ríes    [., 
w  In,  h    lo  rm  - 
one    of    1  In 
¡lilis tration  - 
lo    the    aun  1 
on    Mr.    C.ril 
inl,-'    1  olleí 
tion  ol  necdle 
work    (  I  11  1 

CoXXOISSElR, 

Vnl.      1  i  X  .  , 


\NH     \  I    M 


into  my  pos- 
5  e  s  s  i  o  n  . 
where  it  re- 
mained  until 
aboul  five 
yearsago.  As 
1 1  w  a  s  u  11  - 
framed  w  In  11 
I  bought  it.  I 
liad  it  ñu  iiiiil 
ed  in  a  plain, 
heavy  silver- 
gilt  miniature 
i  1  ,iiiii  rhe 

original  of  the 
miniature  1-  a 
portrait  of  the 
King,  by  Hol- 
lar ,  am  'i  her 
re  m  a  1  ka  b  le 
needlework 
■  opy  i--  in  the 
Victoria  and 


.Yo/es   and   O  nenes 


Albert  Museum,  although  it  is  scarcely  equal  in  íine- 
ness  of  execution  to  that  which  now  belongs  to 
Mr.  Griffiths.  I  may  add  that  I  have  verv  carefully 
compared  the  illustration  inthe  January  Coxxois- 
seuf  with  a  photograph  of  the  miniature  I  once 
owned,  and  they  correspond  in  every  detail,  down 
tu  the  little  white  spots  which  appear  in  the  back- 
ground,  where  the  satin  ground  is  visible  through 
the  water-colour  wash  which  hasbeen  applied  to  it, 
probably  tu  prevent  further  fraying. — R.  E.  Head. 

"  Mars  and  Venus  "  (X".  386). 
SiR,  I  endone  a  photograph  of  an  oil  painting 
which  I  sent  in  its  original  dirty  condition  (un- 
framed)  to  be  cleaned.  Upon  some  oíd  rotted  can- 
vas  covering  the  back  being  removed,  a  written  label 
was  found.of  which  the  f  ollowing  is  an  exact  copy 


Mars  and   Venus  aslcep. 
Surprised   by   Vulcan  and  hi: 


(  y,  lops 


I  should  be  glad  to  have  any  information,  more 
1    pecially  as  to  the  number  orí  the  label. 

The  size  of  the  picture,  without  frame,  i-  39  in. 
li\    30  m. 

T,  Hopkins. 

A  Shakespeare  Window 
(No.  387). 

SiR, — This  window.  representing  Shakespeare 
at  Court,  reading  one  of  his  works  to  Queen 
Elizabeth — a  subject  often  represented  ni  pi<  torial 
art — is  said  by  its  owner  (Mr.  James  Phillips, 
Mermaid  House,  St.  (leáis.  S.  Wales)  to  have 
been  removed  from  an  oíd  house  ni  Bloomsbury 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

Can  anv  of  vour  stained -gla>-.  rcadiT>  kindly 
-i.it.  who  was  the  designer,  who  the-  maker,  and 
for  whom  it  was  produced  ? 

The  photograph  is  ,1  poor  one,  hm  it  may 
serve. — M.  H.  S. 


(¡*7) 
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National  Portrait  Gallery  Additiens 

WniL]    thc  Government  is  bus)   tin«  si  hemes  to  10  f1     by  18  f1       What   will  happen  when   the  two  cora- 

allcviateunemployment,  it  continúes  to  dcfer  the  extensión  panion   works   b5    Mi     Sargent   and  Sil   J    Outhrie  arrivi 

ol    the    N'ational    Portrail    Gallery.    which   in   itseli    would  beggars    conjccture       Several    ..l     thc    most    interesting 

provide  work   for  hundreds  ol   men       \   vacant  site  onh  additions  to  the  Gallery  during  thc  past    year  are   illus 

awaits    the    ;padc,    «hile,    in    the    existing    building.    the  trated   in   thesc  pages       rhc   following   presentations  and 

Directo!    and   his  stafl   are  compelled   to  exercise   feats  o(  purchases  haví    also  been   made,   amongsl   others 

.s;j    J.  E.  Mil 


5ELF-PORTRAI1    01     CORNELIUS    JOHNSON,     [636  CAN  VAS,     JOIN.    BY 

.-.|  .     IN.  PURCHASED    IOK    THE    NATIOXA1     PORTRAIT    GALLERY 
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Current  Ari   Notes 


WILLIAM     SOMERVILLE 
BY    GEORGE     WHITE,     IJrM 
PENCIL    ON    VEI.LttM     4  |     IN,     BY 
3|     IX.  PRESENIED    TO    THE 

N    I'.'.     BY  MR.    \¡  1   RED   \.DEPASS 

Hon     John    Collicr,    1907      R   \ 
190;         Presented  by  the  sitter's 
son,    Mr     J.    M       Foster,    MU, 
F  I-'  (     P. 

John    Braham      -  Miniature    mi 
ivory.  3J  in    by  2,;   in     by  Sir  \\ 
I       Ross,   KA  Presented    h; 

SirChas  Cook,  K.C.B..  in  memcry 
..f  his  brother,  Sir  E  T  Cook, 
K  B  Y 


Hen 

v    Ce, 

qe     1 

/,/(/•//.     />  /),-- 

.1 . 1  rl  .7. 

bust 

27  J 

in     high,   h\ 

t.   R. 

Hope 

-  Tin  le 

■r       Presented 

iv   the 

sculp 

233    in  .    b3     I 

Matthew  Ridlt  v 
Corbet.A  A'  A 
i  anvas,  17^.  in. 
by  23  '.  in.,  by  J. 
M'Lure  II. mu  I 
ton.    [893 

Williami      11 
Monkhou  te 


Sí!    (  .    II'.    />í//,r.    8/  .    /•(        Bronz 

!    in  .    bv    t  1-,  .1,    Kot\      l'.n-i       1 


LAURENCE    STERNE  MARBLE 

ÍJCST.  BY  J.  NOLLEKENS,  R.A., 
I76O  PRESENTED  BY  LIEUT.- 
I  01  G.  B.  I  Rl  'III  YiiN's.  F.  S.A. 
THROUGH    THE    N.A.-C.F. 


JOHN  MUKKAV  (III.  ),  BY  C.   W.   FURSE, 


PRESENTED    TO    THE     N.P. 
A.     H.     II  M.I  .AM-M1'KR  A  Y 


Nathaniet 

1   1,  0  m  ,1  - 

Hone.  R.A 

F  re  dei >  i,  ! 

Enamel   self- 

R  0  b   s  0   n 

portrait,     1  \ 

rhos.R 

in.  by  1  jJ,,  in 

Browv.hill)  — 

Bequeathed 

Crayon  draw- 

by  Mr.  H.  V, 

ing  on  toned 

Metcalfe 

paper,    1  1    111 

//  ,.  1  „  ,  , 

b\  SJin  oval, 

Hont        Sell 

by   Ar 1 hu r 

p  1  1  r  t  r  a  1  t  . 

Miles     [S61 

m  i  n  i  a  ture. 

Hit  h  ai  d 

1  795,     iv<  >rv. 

1  ord       '  .ni 

2|  in.by2  ¡  in. 

va>.     11!    in. 

uval       From 

by    9  J    111, 

the  foregoing 

after  Antonio 

bequest 

<  hatelain. 

plaqi 


i 


;   in.   by 
d    bv    his 


GEORGE    ROMNEY* 

MINIATORE,    BY    MISS    M.    BARRETT 
PRESENTED    TO    THE    N.P.,,.     BY 
MR.    ERNEST     E.     LEGGATT 

(R.A  ,    190  ;¡       Presented    by   his 
vvidí  iw. 

SU     William    Henry    Perkin, 
F  R  S  .   D  Si       I  anvas,  49  in.  by 
36J  in  ,   by  Sir   A     S    1  ope,    1?    \ 
[906  'KA.   1907)       Presentí  'I   l>; 
the  Perkin  Memorial  Committee 

John   Aveí  v,    M  P  .   F.R  C  s 
ivory,     S     111      by    C>    in.,    by     II 
Collen    (?)         Presented     by     Mr 
Mai  leod  Yearsley. 

James,    rst    Earl    Waldrgraví 
Pastel,  canvas,    20   111     by   20   in  . 
artist    unknown.       T:  1     1  olí.     I  arl 
Waldegrave 


SIU     PHILIP    SIL1NEV 
ARTIST    UNKNOWN 
CANSAS,    38^    IN.    BY    ",  I     IN. 
ITRCHASED    FOR    THE     N.P. 


■7; 


The   Cojinoisseur 


i  i  I)'  i    additions  compí  i  i 
William    i 

bj    \\       ü.  n  ;,   R   \  .  1892. 
l'rc      ni.   I   bj    Mi    ¡   Monkhouse. 
'ajar-ÜcneralSiri 

Sketi  li  ni  oils  on  panel,  by 

I  red    Roe,    K  I        R.B.I        done    m 

iinec t ion    wi  t  h   t he   lar gi     picture 

;     ¡    i  /;  ii         .   nou   ,11   (  loth- 

licrs     Hall)       Presented   by  Mr. 

lid  i  .iniuly. 

Si  o n  Fein  "Ministry  oí  Fine  Arts" 

ny  ol    those   who  heard 

I  bal    .     "  Ministry  oí     Fine    Arts  " 

■  luded    ni    thc     Irish 


compilerof  artists'  biographies,  Mrs 
1  lilda     F     I  inberg   has   aspired   to 
reí  ognition    ni    anol  h  e  i    field   by 
adding  \  e1    another  pií  ture 
i..    !  ondon's   1.  ngthy   list.      [t  is 
bold   ven  ture,    i    peciallj    a1    th< 
pre  .ni ,  and  one   heartily  v.  ishi 
th       .......  u  lii.li  its  send-ofl  vvould 

cem    to   prophesy      Situati  d   ín  a 
dclightfu)  i  ¡ghteenl  h  i  entuí  y  house 

;<),  I  rith  Street,  SohoSquare,  W  i 
the     Cotswold    <  lallery's     initial 
exhibition     is    compí  ised    i  >i     some 
remarkablj      I  riking    watei  i  <  ili  iui 
.i  m  ong   t  h  e    prominent    paintei 
"i   .1    i .  -  ing    Messrs .    W. 

Rothenstcin,     F.     I.      I  rrigg        and 
i  harles    M     G<  re       fhe    catalogue 


IISIIOP     PEÍ  ER    Mí  WS,     D.D.  BY 

li.     I  .  PENCIL    ON     VELLUM 

i  ¡     i:..     i¡Y     4    IN.  PRESENTED     fO 

IHE  N.P.G.    BY   MR.   \LFRED  A.  DB    PASS 

ivfbe  i.  isti  red  to  a  grcal  ex- 
I  •:;.  l.\  t  he  -  ni  ouragement  of  a 
truly  native  art  vvhich  will  link 
all  and  -  '.  ¡i  .1 1  y  m  its  bonds. 
\ni.  .n_:  tli     f  u  n  c  t  i  un  s  of  the 

Mini  itrj  '  will  be  im  luded  the 
exhibition  of  Iris  h  art  whic  li 
'  mili  Plunkett  is  arranging  tu 
ln.1.1,  tirst  m  I  iiil.lin.  .uní  after- 
uards  ni  Paris,  e  a  r  1  y  m  the 
...niiiij  var  The  Count  is  also 
.  im  erned  w  itli  the  formation  of 
an  ai  ademj  of  (  hristian  art,  its 
objei  i      being   the   edui  a1  ion  of 

i  lie  1  ii  -ti   pricsth 1,  the  assist- 

ing  ol  I  rish  i  rattsmen,  and  the 
:¡ .  mpina  i .!  different  woi  kei  3  in 
.  aun  h-building  so  as  to  ensure 
linrmony  in  the  whole 

[*he  Cotswold  Gallery 

N an.  ni  witli  ha\  ing  made 

ln  i     ni  ii  I.    a-,    .ni     indefai  igable 


1  I  F-POR  [RAH    01     I  DW  \  l ■  I  ■    ..;i   -'.  • 
i   RAYÓN    i  IN     PAPER,     I'  i\    IN. 
1\.  PRE SENTED    TO    THE 

BY     MR.    FRANC  Is    WEL1  ESLEY 


[d 


■ni 


iblii  -in 

■nt  " 


i  ...,  I  ised  th.n 
therein  lay  th. 
m  ost  a  s  t  uti 
ni. ,v  made  b\ 
t  he  S  i  n  n  Feir 
1.  a.l. a,   '         Na 


ii. 


ii  1 1 1  \ 


n 


I  reía  nd  will 
hardly  be  se- 
,  ,:.,  .1  by  politi- 
i  a  I  ni  ea  suri'  s, 
lint    1 1    ni  a  y   at 


is  a  fore- 
word  from  the 
¡..n  ..1  Mr  A.  J. 
Finberg,  which 
sh  ould  be  ob 
tained  and  read 
by  all  who  valué 
healthy  art. 

A    New    ínter- 
national  Society 

A  N  hit  e  r 
natii  mal  Soi  ie1 ; 
of    Mini  a  tu  re 


II  1  1  i;  ROMNEY 
i  \NVAS  |l  IN  BY  |  IN 
PRESENTED  IO  THE  N.l 
MR.  ERNKsl     I  .     II 


\.\    .    I  .    la  ,1.   ROMNEY 


I   I 


B  ARROW,    D.D. 


Paintcrs  is  now  being  formed 
on  tli.  proposal  of  .Mr.  Alvn 
Williams,  P  K  M  S  [Tie  new 
si  iciety's  .  .  instit  Litii  ai  has  1  ieen 
dready  agreed  upon  by  the 
K.  ij  al  Sin  iety  un  England  ,  the 
tai  i  n  .ni  s'  n  iety,  and  the  Phila- 
delphian  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters  The  tirst  exhibition 
will  be  halil  in  (añada  and  the 
i    S  \     during    the    Iatter    part 

Ol     l'UJ. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Miniature 
Paintcrs 

r  ,  i  iking  t  <i  it  sel  i  the 
MaddoxStreet  Galleries  Maddox 
Street  Ri  ge  nt  Street,  W.l,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Miniatun 
Painters  was  enabled  to  pn  sent 
il,  t  \v  e  n  t  y  -  si  x  t  h  animal 
exhibition  in  a  manner  be- 
ritting    to    its    qualities         1  ha1 
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the  general  arrangement   oí   thc  display 
I    solelv  m  regard  te.  miniatures  and  craftv 


the    President,    contributed    five    portrail    miniati 
cuted  ni  the  highly  polished    ¡ryli     ■•  tvpical 


SIEPHES  HALES,  D.D.,  I 
i  \NVAS  JS¡  IX.  EY  -' ? 
FOR    THE    N.P.G. 


LIY  T.  HUDSON 
PURCHASED 


and  mil.  as  luis  been  the  c  ase  111  previous  years,  to  minia- 
tures  and  craftwork  in  conjunction  with  pictures  or 
full-sized  sculpture.  There  was,  indeed,  only  a  single 
water-colour  drawing  hung  which  could  not  be  rightly 
temada  miniature  ;   thiswasa  carefully  rendered  head  oi 


SIR    PAUL    RYCAUT,    P.C.,     F.R.S.  I'-Y    SIR    I'. 

LELY  CANVAS,     2QÍ     IN.     EY    -'4'     IN. 

PURCHASED    FOR    THE    N.P  G. 

creator.  The  most  arresting  «as  an  early  portrail  oi 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  which  possessed  an  added  interés! 
in  bearing  thc  autographs  oi  both  painter  and  sitter 
Oí  the  two  Vice-Presidents,  Mr  S  \rtimi  l.indsey  added 
one   more   to   his   seras   oi      I     ral    Portrm        also   sending 


EOUSIN,    EDV 


CHARLES    ROUSSEAU     BURNEY  E' 

WATER-COLOUR,    7    IN.    BY    '•,     IN. 

PRES1    MTED     rO     THE     N.P.G.     f\      MR.     G.     BELLINGHAM     SMITH,    E .  R 


RD    FRANCls     I 


A   Román   Youth,  from  the  brusb  oí   H.R.H.  the   Prineesi 
I  ouise,  Hon    Pre  ident  of  the  Societj        Mr.  Alyn  Williams 


a  quaintly  characterised  study  called  The  Poet ;  \\  hile  Miss 
Xellie  M.  Hepburn  Edmunds  was  prim  ipally  represented 


[>)  an  attrai  tivc  eos 
I  nmi    pie  i  e,  i llu  -.ii.ii  iv.   ol 

i    quol  ition    from    Rurns 

Mlmirablc  alikc  for  thcii 
fluenl  1 1 . ,  ¡  i .  1 1 1 1 )  _;  antl  foi 
the  insighl  di  playc  ti  ¡n 
Un  ni  werc  orne  ol  \h 
I  dwin  I  Morcan'  minia 
tures,    I  hose    of    /•')  .,,;/,■ 

IrfííH/s,   /.  .;      and   i    ',...'. 

l/fli      .     /     ;  .    I" i r i •  ■    par 
tic  u I  irly    notable    for    linc 
mo  I-  llin         |n  th.   c;im    u 
Tan,    «    /'  i   ii 
/'/  i  ¡i,  ess,    \l  i        \\      \1 
Hruntun  liad  dis.  overed  a 
subje,  i  afíording  íull  play 
lo   the    power  ol     for,  i  ful 
■  liara,  terisation      nln<  h 
distinguishes    lici    w  or  k 
Mi  ¡s    lithi  I   (      Hrislev, 
besides  a  quartetteof  able 

ventionnl   order,   also  dis- 

l'l.'vrd   .i    large    n  tur, 

ol  i/,  ll  ,lie¡  II  ,.../.  i„ 
«lii'  I,  il.,1  tones  and  an 
arabesque  .  omposit  ion 
w  ere  i  lie  m.un  ingredients 
Vmon»  animal  portraits, 
Miss  Winifrcd  II  [Ion- 
kin's    deft    and    sparkling 


BOOK-PI.ATl      01       lili      1.1    I  I  ISH     \N  1  IQI    I      DE  M  ERS' 
\  I  ION 


ittracti    c   piecc   -  ,    íome 
silver   ,  ups  .,  mi    ,,  wellcd 
ori  mii.i  I    1 1,    ,'M, 
I  ,  ir  mecí   ingenuity   how 

ever,    Mr.    \     I.     P k 

portrait       in    añil»  i    ol 

i,   .  i 

i,  ii  b  y    i  .,     do<¡ 

I/;      Gordo; 

>  ni  1 1  h  .    si I    supn  mi 

1  In  se  tiny  I>u1  ,.  rupulous 
I)     modc  ll.  ,1    hcads,    ....  h 

appearing  ü'  '   Hit     ei I 

m  the  heart  of  th.  amb.  r, 
v  ere  made  I ...  ,  utting  out 
i  matrix  through  a  malí 
hole  in  the  bai  k  .,1  the 
material,  and  b\  running 
.,  eomposition  into  the 
eavitj        \n..ih,  i   item  b\ 

Mr   I' k  was  the  silví  i 

f'residential  badge,  givi  n 
by  the  membí  i  ..ti  he 
Soi  i.  t\  to  Mi  Alyn  \\  il- 
liams.  Sir  N'evilc  [< 
Wilkinson,  in  addition  to 
some  drawings,  I.  nt  .. 
portion  ol  the  Titanias 
l'.ila,  e  ,   ivhi.  h    he   is 

l"hi     spction   on    vieu 
The  Ha 


lK'a<ls    "I    An    Alsatian    11,'/     Dog    and    Lovai    Laci        In  was    aboul    the    size   ol    a    largish    dolls1    house,    and    ivas 

'      and    .Mr,     Alo  ■•    M     Cook's    more    carefulh  profusely    decorated    with    mural    paintings    and    applied 

ü'iished    Tin    Un;    Bird     liad  pride  of  place      The  latter  work,     all     in    perfect     proportion       I  I,.-    contents    «ere 

l"In     •''""    sr,lt    ■'    charming    child    study,     The    Kiss        \  hardly    less    interesting,    comprising,    as    thcy    did,    such 

'I1'"''1  «I   hi-  Lilliputian  «cure  pictures,  rendered  with  an  antiquities    as     miniature     bronzes    and     a     microscopi. 

rai  )   "I  «Jetail  Hi.ii   is  little  short  ol  marvellous,  .  ame  Buddhist    shrine      i  U  other  exhibits  whi.  h  it  would  have 

"" Mr    Charles  Spcncclayh       tn  a  less  minute  manner,  been  pleasant  to  have  described  in  detail  won   two  eoloured 

'h-      |,|l,h     M       Hinchley's    likeness    .,1     Miss     Victoria  wax  portraits  by  Miss  E     F    Mundy,  and  somi    specimens 


-  .  afforded  some 
striking  .  ontrasi  .  betwc  en  the  gorgeous  hues  oí  the  hábil 
■'"■I  the  feather  head-dress  and  the  sombre  black  and 
'■'•l'  "I  th.  bac  kground  A  sin,  ere  and  animated  portrait 
iva-   thal  ..I   Mrs     Willonghbv  Carev,  bv  .Mr    E    M.  Xeatbv. 


.1   caligraphy   and   illumination   b\    Mis,    I      (      ( Iwin 

oíd    Mr     Grailv    Hewitt       F  I  .  K 


Antique  Biiou  Si  1  v 
Amo.vg  the  rare  a 


irta  1. 1  pieees  of  antiqu.  >ilv.  r 
m  collcí  tion  which  ar.  b.  ¡n« 
shown  .it  the  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company 
.  ii_\  Regenl  Strec!  are  ..  number  ol  smaller  articlcs 
which  th.  casual  observer  is  apt  to  overlook.  Vet 
thesc  bijou  pie,  es  in.  lude  some  "l  the  most  attrai  tivc 
cxamples    in    the   exhibition,    and    al    the    pr.  sent    i  ime, 


whose  father,  the  late  \V   J    N'eatby,  was  also  represented  ni    specimens   for  a   muse 

"i  the  exhibition  b\    a   memorial  group  oí  twelve  vellum 

miniaturcs,    some    manifesting    the   influence   .,1    Rossetti, 

others    being    more    purely    It.ili.cn    in    conception        Tin 

Ucromy  nea¡    Walberswick  was  the  titlc  o£  a  very  sensitivo 

little  landscape  in  oils  l.\    Miss  M.   Delaficld.      To  describe 

'"""   ■'    P;lr he  collection   ol   craftwork   sent   by   that  when    jaded    present-hunters    are    beginning    their    „..r.  h 

versátil,     artist,    Mr     Cecil     fhomas,    would    necessitatc     ..  [or    uncommon     and     not     excessivel)     costh     Christmas 

^'párate  arti.  I-  ,  and  one  ,  annot  do  more  in  the  spac  c  al  gífts,   they  should  prove  an  espe,  ial  attra.  tion      '  hic  M\ 

iiiini'l    ili.m    alinde    to    the    che)    d'ceuvre,    which    was  thesc   dainty    silver   trinketí [cerned    with    the    tea 

eertainlythesealillustrated.     Cut  inrock-crystal,  itswhite-  and    toilette    tables       To    the    former    belong    th.     arraj 

gold  in. .unís    sparkhng   with   sapphires  and    moonstones,  ,,i   little  crcam-jugs,  dating  from   various  decades  in   tlie 

tl"s  bcautiful  objed    is  deeply  imbued   with  ¡ts  author's  cari',     Georgian    epoch       rhere    is    on,     dated    1735,    and 

personality,    and    delights   the   eye    for   the   same    reason  another  made   three   years   later   by    M     Baylej     both   ol 

that  do  medioeval  produets  of  a  like  nature      The  graceful  that    plain   pitcher   typc  which   we'ars   so  well  and   looks 

íorm  needs  no  description,   l.nt  attention  may  be  drawn  so  sightly  by  reason  ol  its  beautiíul  lines,  that  must  have 

'"  the  elegance  ..1   the  hcraldry  on  the  bezel       Mr    Ornar  graced    ladies'    tea  tables   at    the   time    that    Hogarth   was 

Uamsden    was    also    well    represented    by,    among    other  satirising  fashionable  soriety  in  his    Marriage  a  la  Mode. 
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Then  are  others  not  greatly  differing  m  their  style  tli.it 
belong  to  the  reign  oí  Farmor  George,  and  which  have 
doubtless    had    many    scandals    concerning    tlu-    famous 


\Mi  - 1 » l  -.  ■  •  ■    i    |  ieri  cd  ¡n  ai 

morí    muí. ii. i!,   iM, muí -r    for  thi 
faintly  reí  alling  am  ient  (  eltii 


cquallj 

1...I 

mil 

1.  though 

patter. 

ing  i 

n-,  tri.  al 

\  I  i:   presidential 


IDI.t.    Oí'     TIIE    R.M. 


Duchi  -i  Devonshire  and  other  fashionable  beauties 
discussed  over  them.  A  miniature  porringer,  stamped 
with  the  hall-m.irk  of  iOSo,  carries  one  back  to  the  time 
oi  the  gay  court  o)  (  harles  II  .  and  ;i  spoon  (1647)  with 
slippi  '1  stem  ,iml  the  broad  shallow  bowl  so  charai  teristii 
of  its  period  bclongs  to  the  more  austere  days  oi  ln- 
father.     Then     therc    is    .1     delightful    sweetmeat     dish, 


toiletltable  are  perhaps  less  numerous.  A  ctiii  prettily 
engraved  pati  h  bos  reí  alls  the  days  of  powder  and  hoops, 
and  there  are  pin-trays  from  the  time  of  the  first  George, 
slender  taper-stands  of  the  reign  of  ins  predecessor,  and 
.ni  array  of  vinaigrettes,  now  superseded  by  tht-  modern 
scent-bottle,  bul  tar  more  daintj  and  portable  than 
the  latter 


Mis,    VICTORIA    DK 
BY    MRS.     EDITH     M 


pierced  and  fretted  into  .1  refined  and  elabórate  pattern, 
which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  neo-classical  style 
inaugurated  by  Robert  Adam.     A  mustard-pot  by  Edward 


Oíd  Master  Drawings 

The  latesf  addition  to  the  series  of  illustrated  catalogues 
issued    by    Messrs     E      Parsons    .<     Sons      r,.    Brompton 


T/ic  Connoisseur 


lii  iai  I,  S.W   i1,  in  even  way  mam!  aiil 

thi    -i  indard  set   1>\   its  prede i 

Mainly    concerned    vvith    oíd    ma  :tci 
ni    the  i  ontinental    «  hools, 

ii  .  umpí  ises  ; mbei   ol  works  from 

su.  1.  well-known  cabinets  .1-  ti I 

the    Pióos  \  an  Amst.  I.   Orahl,  Counl 

Palatine,     1  airfax     Mun.iv.';  lisdailc, 

and  l.-i.l  N'orthwi.  l<  .  olleí  tions.  whilc 

•     rcpr.    cnl   d  are  \  aried  and 

uuiiler. ...  -       '  1 i  th.    m.  >s1  intere  -t 

ing  ítems  is  ..  stiuh  ol  .1  SoMiei  in 
■  Orilcr,  done  by  \\  att.  au 
¡11  bl  1.  I;  .  r.n  yon  heightencd  with 
ilute,  011  browil  papel  ,  u  hile  ,1 
■ul  ¡ni.    Heaa 

11  i        b\     Vnnibal.    1  .11  raí  .  i,  and 

.1    pen    and     bistre    wash,    Full  lenglli 

a    '     u  Man,    by  <.     I '• 

I  lepólo,  are twoothei  ..i  theoutstand- 

ing      not  ..  [e\\  ;.l   whi.  li  ar. 

pri.  i'. I  at  quite  ni.  >doi  ate  sums, 

British  Antiqua  Dealers'  Association 

I  ul    (  oun.  il    -¡i,  ncd    its     Uitumn 

Sesión     on     September     2  1  st       th. 

President,     Mr     Frederi.  k    Parsons, 

taking  the  1  hair  at  ..  g 1  attendan.  < 

1  onsidering  ( ii.tt  many  members  werc 

two  members  have  taken  place  since 
the   last    meeting      Mr     John    Beazor, 
ol    (  ireat    v.  arm  .uth,    and    Mr.    1      < 
I  'annell,  pr.  .priel  01    oi    Messrs.   < . .....  I 

bornes  >v  1  -  ,  I  >uk.    Stre.  1.  Man.  hester 
s  |ii.n    ,   YV.i  I  he   latter   liad   been 

111   [ailing   health   for  some  time,  but 
ivas    .1    1  '  imparativelv     \ .  »ung     man. 

Mcntion  vvas  also  mad.    ...    ti cel 

1 1 1  ■-■  ol  the  .1.  .  ¡dental  death  ot  Mr  | 
Wil  on,  Prcsident  oi  the  Fine  Art- 
Provid.  nt  [nstitution,  whose  loss  will 
b  ...  Ltly  felt  Some  important  firms 
vv.  1 .  ele.  ted  ..  -■  members,  int  Indine, 
two  S.  ottish  houses  ["his  isdueto  th 
President  (Mr.  Philip  A  S  Phillips  I,  u 
1  tour  -.1  the  I  tul.  .1  Kingdom  írom 
Land's  End,  calling  on  ..II  members  residing  on  his  route 
.rdance  with  the  Hon  frea-mrer's  Mr  Harry 
■Mmmons's  suggestion,  the  1 1,  mi  Secretary  has  made 
arrangements   to     upplj     Vuction    Sale    Lists   three   times 

1    week,    and,    1 mmence   with,   will   supply   for   three 

inontlis,  starting  January  ist,  as  a  trial  at  a  charg. 
ol  ji  1-  To  do  tlns  .1  mínimum  ..I  too  subscribers 
[uired,  bul  ¡I  ..  larger  numb.  1  ¡oins,  .1  redu<  tion 
•  ni  these  terms  may  be  possible  Mi-  n™  certificate  is 
ti.™  ready,  and  will  be  supplied  to  all  members  holding 
on.  ..1  in-'  1,-11.  ,111  receipt  ..I  the  latter  Many 
members,  notwithstanding  criticismo  ..I  the  original 
certificate,  maj  prefer  to  retain  it,  as  ¡n  time  it  will 
undoubtedh     attain    ,1    considerable      entimental    valué 


and  n   1    h.  .ped  1  hal  i1  h  di  1 ui  age 

members  who  have  n..t  already  pre- 
sented  books  to  do  so.  The  I.  1  .  >i 
members,  ¡ust  issued,  is  considered 
to  be  '  .in  .  .1  1  he  mo  ¡1  u  icful  .  \  ei 
published,  and  membei  -  speak  most 
enthusiasti.  ally  ..l  it.  On  the  sug- 
gestion  of  Mi  I  II  Park.  r,  B.  rke 
lej  Street,  V\  1  it  will  be  mad.  d 
ditionally  helpful  in  the  future  by 
the  towns  bei  n  g  g  rouped  under 
counti.  •  ni  .ni  additional  división. 
Kn  \  o.  iation  I  ian.  e  will  be  held 
.11  the  Prin.  .  '■  Restau  ra  n  1  on 
N'ovember  2  jrd,  and  all  desirous  oi 
attending  should  appl}  for  ti.  kets 
to  Mr  I  r. mi;  Stoncr,  al  1  5,  <  irangc 
treet,  who  ha  kindl)  offc  r.  .1  to 
undertake  the  management  It.  is 
expe.  ted  tli.it  an  .  ven  larger  number 
will  attend  than  al  1  he  mosl 
affair  ln  Id  in  Man  h  ["he  '  'oun.  ¡1 
has  dec  ided  to  found  a  eri.  oi 
lectures  on  "  Antiques  "  to  schools 
and  universities  throughout  the 
country.  The  in-t  to  be  undertaken 
is  on  "  Oíd  Armour  and  its  L'se  during 
thi  1  Ir.  ..i  War,"  b)  Mr  VV.  11  Fen- 
ton  1  he  le.  t  ure,  bj  m\  1t.1i  ii  m  will 
■  n  on  N'ovember  2  - 1 1 1  ti  •  the 
Antiquarian  Society   recentlj    estab- 

lishedby  Haileybun  S.  1 1     Li  .  ture; 

will  be  accompanied  by  exhibits,  and 
the  I  ion  Sec  retai  y  oi  1  h.  \  ocial  i.  m 
h  ill  be  glad  to  1  chools  or 

other  institutions  who  would  like  to 


ROCK-CRYSTAL    SEAL  MADE 

BY  CECI]     II!.  iM  ^S,  R    M.S.,  FOR 
MR.     1        II     Cl    M;KI    -THQRN1IILJ. 
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Brussels  Art  Notes 

1  "  new  season  was  \  ig.  irousiy 
inil  iated  in  Brussi  Is.  N'umerous  ,1 11 
gallerieí  re  .  .pened,  and  ¡1  has  been 
.1  matter  1 .1  som.  diffi.  ultj  to  \  isit 
1 1 .,  .11 1  .1  dozen  "  i  »ne  man  "  sh.  iws 
per  week,  exclusive  ol  colle.  tive  exhibitions.  WTiile  lack 
"l  official  buildings  for  large  exhibitions  lias  given  birth 
to  various  and  [ar  too  frequent  "  salonnets,"  however, 
foreign  art   is  largely    neglccted       Seldom,    since  the   war, 

have   there  1 n   seen    here    selections  of    works   by  non- 

n.iin .  painten  I  hi  1  all  ( h.  more  deplorable  sini  e, 
although  plenty  is  .ecri  ..I  Belgian  .ni  the  large 
proportion  of  ¡1  can  be  dismissed  al  .1  glance,  In  de- 
[ault  of  the  large  '  lalon  "  wherc  the  importan!  trienniai 
competition  called  "  Concours  Godecharl.  "  used 
place,  the  basemeiil  "I  .1  remote  museum  now  houses 
the  works  ..1  the  ven  young  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architeets  who  contest  [or  the  three  scholarships  three 
years'  travel  abroad)  It  is  a  dull  accumulation  oí 
¡ndifferent  productions  One  regrets  having  to  admit 
ho-w  ignorant  are  most  ..1  the  competitors  ;  they  appear 
to  lack  all  the  craft  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  learned 


fhi     Stonei     Memorial     Libran     Book-plate,    by    Bcrgin  i n  the  schools  and  private  studios       [  could  not  discover 

actual    sizi      :      in     b\      ;:    in.),    has    now    been    finished,  .1     single     very     gifted     personahty     among     them       The 
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ILDSM1  fHS 


II.VERSMII1 


pamters  '"wcre  the  weakest,  being  mure  unintelligenl 
followers  oi  a  few  leading  artists  who  work  in  the  latest 
[ashion.  At  least,  the  sculptors  evince  a  higher  degree 
ni  technical  training  The  few  architects  are  cleveí 
thcv  onlv  liu.k  ,ill  -•ti->  oi  jiropurtion,  practica!  ideas, 
inri  good  taste  The  annual  exhibition  oí  the  "Salón 
de  la  Société  des  Aquarellistes  Belges  "  incorporated 
the    "  Cen  le    Artistique   et    Littc  raire 

Apart    from    the    contributions    oí     a     few    unwonted 
exhibitors,   which    impart    .1    touch   of   fresh   interest,    the 


display  was  monotonous,  and 
immediate  predecessors.  M.  I 
the  author  of  three  remarkabl 
AI  S  Van  |ovenbi  rghen  has  se 
París  The  memorial 
Xavier  Mellery  and  th 
the  visitor  oí  the  permanent 
Belgian    school     in    their    death: 
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FORTHCOMING    ART  AUCTIONS  AND   EXHIBITIONS  (NOVEMBER) 

\     Ackermann     -Oíd    English   Sporting  Pictures.      Alpine  Club   Gallery       Landscapes  and    Portraits   by   Sir   John 
and   Lady   Lavery.      Carroll  Gallery.  -Landscapes  by  Turner,  Wilson,  C     J    Collings,   Portraits  by   Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough,   Lely,  etc        Chenil   Gallery. — Society  oí  Wood   Engravers.      Chester  Gallery. — Works  by    Burleigh    Bruhl.    I 
Pulling,  I    T.  Barker,  Mmes   Bousted  and  Blacklock.    Debenham,  Storr  &  Co.,  Ltd.     Sales  of  Courf   [ewels     ;rd,   Lth 
[ewels,  Píate,  eti     (ist,  2nd,  8th,  oth.  roth,  15T.I1,  i6th,  17U1,  i8th,  22nd,  23rd,  J4th.  Jotli.   ;oth),  a  I  so  Furs  and  I  urnitun 
during  month.     "Donen   Leigh  "      "Modem  Theatre  Craft,"  by  Hermann   Rosse;    Sketches  and  Sculpture  by  children 

undi  i    1  ¡      Eastvvood  &  Holt.      Antique  Chínese  Porcelain  and  Japanese  Cuno  Sales  ( 1  5 1 1 1 .  ióth).     Fine  Art  S t; 

Works  by  the  late  W.  Strang.     Frost  &  Reed. — See  Provincial.     Glendining  &  Co.     Stamp  Sales  (ist,  jnd.  ijth, 

ioth,  joth.    ¡oth),  Coins  (9th),  Medals   (ioth),  Oriental   (2ist,  22nd),  W    B     ["horpe's  Coin  Collection    (251x1        ipil 

Gallery       "  Goupil    Gallery    Salón"       Greatorex   Gallery. — "  Game   and    other    Birds,"    by    P,    Ríckman.      Hampsteari 
Art  Gallery. — Modern  Dutch  Work      H.  R.  Harmer. — Stamp  Sales  (7T.I1,  i_|th.  2ist,  28th).     Harmer,  Rooke  &  Co., 
Ltd.— Stamp  Sales  una.  ¡rd,  7G1.  gth,  ioth.  uth.  lóth,   i;th.  i8th,  igth,  2.}rd,  2  |th    2f5th,30th).     Hodgson  &  Co. 
Book  Sales  uml.  ¡rd,  41I1.  oth.  ioth.  1  ith !.  MSS  and  Early  Printed  Books  (¿oth)      Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley. — Furniture 
Sales  (4th,  l8th),  | ewels  and  Silver  (uth,  25th).      Leicester  Galleries   -Works  by  A.  Rutherston.  F.  Dobson,  J    F    Mille! 
I     Mi  Lean       oíd  Masters,  1-rem  h  and  Dutch  Paintings.     Macrae  Gallery       Works  by  R.  M     Reynolds  and  E    M     Lau 
rence.     Mansanl  (.".allerv       1  .om  Ion  Group.     Puttick  &  Simpson.  -Miism  al  Instruments     ¡rd,  i,il    .  Furniture,  China. 
Objets  d'Art  (|th.  iStli.   jsth),   Stamps   (Sth,  oth,   ioth,   22nd,    -;n!i.   Pictures   ioth),  Engravings   ( 1  r  th.  Jsth) .  I  ace 
Textiles    Porcelain  (11  th),  Books  (i6th,  I7th),  Silver,  Jewellery,  Coins,  Medals  u  |th        Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge. 
Engravings,  Etchings     Drawings    ist,  2nd),  Works  of  Art,  Textiles,  Furniture  1  í ial .  .ithi.  Books  (;th    ioth,  1 4tli .   ifith. 
2ist-23rd),  Furniture.  1  hiña,  1  ti       tith),   Glass,   Porcelain,  Textiles,  Furniture,    etc     (iyth,   iSth),    Oriental   and  other 
Antiquities  (Leonce  Rcsenberg      -;;l        A    Tooth       Flower  and  Decorative  Paintings      Walker's  Gallery.      "  Morocco." 
I iv  Romilly  Fedden  ,    Etchings, eti    .  1>\  Martin  Hardie    jnd-Jóth).     Xote. — The  Michae!  Tomkinson  Japanese  C  ollcí  tion, 
dési  ribed  and  illustrated  111  The  Connoisseur  (April,  May,  1902),  will  be  sold  by  '  llendining's  on  Dei  ember  sth 

PROVINCIAL. 

Brighton.-  -Autumn   Exhibition   (to  December  3ist).     Bristol. — Frost  &  Reed.      Etchings  by   D.   I      G.^Woollard. 
Water-colours  by   F.    J     Widgery.     Liverpool.-  Walker  Art  Gallery,   Autuinn    Exhibition    (to    December    ioth 


"The  Pcst  Office  of  India  and  its  Story,"  by  Geofírey 
Clark:.      (Jolin  Lañe,      los.  net) 

Thanks  to  tndia  being  a  dependency  oi  the  British 
(  rown,  n  was  one  "l  thi  i  arliesl  i  ountrics  in  the  world 
to'adopt  postare  stamps,  and  it  therefore  occupies  an 
honourable place  in  theannalsoi  philateh  .  bul  the  In.Ii.m 
(".overnment  had  initiated  a  postal  service  many  decades 
before  stamps  were  intrci.hu  reí  fhese  pre-philatelic 
days  furnish  some  interesting  ítems  to  Mr  Clarke's  story 
of'.the  Indian  Post  Office,  while  others  are  afforded  by 
incidents  during  the  [ndian  Mutiny  and  the  Great  War 
He,  however,  b\  no  means  neglects  the  more  prosaic 
detail  ol  modern  work,  so  tli.it  the  reader  has  a  full 
and  reliable  history,  giving  all  the  figures  and  faets 
concerning  this  greál  branch  of  the  [ndian  (  ivil  Service 
from  11-  inception  Long  before  the  English  hrst  entered 
India,  .1-  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century,  .1  system 
,,!  .iHiini-  had  bcen  established  by  the  great  Mahomed 
I  un  |ughlak,  bv  which  he  kept  up  constant  communi- 
cation between'the  most  distant  parts  ol  In--  empire 
In  ii,-_-  .1  regular  posf  vvas  organised  in  Mysore,  which 
.-.  .■  i  ;ti  nsiveh  used  by  the  Governmenf  of  the  country 
,1-  .1  means  oi  obtaining  information  as  well  as  trans 
mitting  it  ,  while  the  Mogul  emperors  established  .1 
system  ol  post  houses  in  the  sixteenth  century,  between 
which  communication  was  maintained  by  messengers 
mounted  .ni  swift  horses  Tin-,  however,'  had  broken 
down  bv  tln-  time  tli.n  the  English  began  to  acquire 
political'  power  111  the  country,  and  it  was  left  to  Lord 
Clive  to  introduce  .1  regular  postal  system  into  their 
.1. ,1111111. .11-  He  did  this  in  17'.'..  .111. 1  though  the  post 
was  .it  first  almost  monopolised  for  official  purposes, 
\\ , ni.  n  Hastings,  eight  years  later  ni. ..I.-  it  regularly 
available  for  prívate  Communications  also  l'he  huge 
annexntions  ..1  territory  made  by  various  Governor- 
(  ,,  n. -i  ..I  -   for  .1  time  outran  t  he  powers  ..I   the  Post  1  Mti.  e 

1,,    organisi     th ans    .-I    communication    between    ..11 

ol  tli.  111  .m.l  it  was  not  until  1S37  tli.it  the  authoritics 
ventured  t..  makc  the  post  .1  Government  monopoly, 
..mi  supersede  the  prívate  post  lines  111  some  cases  very 
in.'lin  irnt  l\  by  which  communication  had  been  main- 
tained 111  various  distriets  From  this  time  onwards 
po  mI  I  1.  ilities  were  gradually  extended,  until  at  the 
l>ir  nii  time  they  more  tli.m  rival  those  afforded  bv  the 
English  Post  <  un.  1  I  he  diffii  ulties  ..I  thi  sen  1.  e  are 
iiiiin.  i,,,,.,  for  ..1  the  whole  population  ..I  India  only  , ti.. .111 
onc  111  twenty  is  able  to  read  or  writc  .m.l  the  addresses 
..11  the  Communications  sent  are  frequenth  "I  the  most 
ambiguous  character  In  portions  ni  the  territory 
covered  b\  th-  postal  deliverv,  the  messengers  undergo 
perils  t..  lile  and  limb  from  wil.l  beasts  .m.l  other  dangers, 
while  the  authorities  have  1..  improvise  services  for  the 
v, 111. .11,  h.  1.1  I. .i.  .  -.  whii  I.  from  time  1..  time  advan.  e 
beyond  the  boundarics  ..I  the  Empire  For  ni. un  years 
.,  -.  rvice  was  maintained  111  Mesopotamia  .m.l  the  Persian 
Gulf.  whi.  h,  though  hampered  bv  the  I  urkish  authorities, 
did  excellent  work,  and  under  new  conditions  has  been 
greath  enlarged  and  improved  Mr  I  larke  gives  interest- 
ing   párticulars  about  the  early  issues  ol   postage  stamps, 


and  there  1--  .1  good  sequencí  "i  plati  illustrating  the 
entire  sequence  ..l  types,  from  th.'  stamps  issued  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frerc  111  S.  m.l.'  111  is-,j.  t.,  those  in  use  in  thi 
present  day. 

"Sculpture  of  To-day,"  by  Kineton  Parkes.  Vel.  I. — 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  (Chapman  &  Hall, 
Ltd.     25s.   net) 

Sculptun  ol  To-day,  by  Mr  Kineton  Parkes  is  a  worth\ 
addition  tu  th.'  "  L'niversal  \rt  Seríes,"  a  libran  ..1 
publications  which,  though  comparatively  new  in  its 
conception.  airead)  includes  one  or  two  works  which 
musí  permanently  rank  as  classics  I  ln-  book  is  the 
more  welcome  as  authoritative  literature  mi  sculpture 
1-,  still  comparatively  scanty  ["wenty  v.-ars  back  Mr 
M.  II  Spielmann  gave  ,1  full  and  interesting  survej  ..1 
modern  English  work  ,111. 1  quite  recently  Mr  Lorado 
Taft  produced  a  volume  on  recent  European  and  American 
productions,  while  several  more  or  less  satisfactorj 
handbooks  have  been  produced  mi  the  same  theme,  as 
well  as  volumes  dealing  with  the  work  of  individual 
sculptors  [udging  from  thi  presenl  instalment,  however, 
Mr.  Parkes  has  produced  the  most  exhaustive  and  in- 
formative  book  concerned  with  modern  sculpture  thal 
has  appeared   during   the  presen!    generation       l'he   first 

of   the   two   volumes  ol   which   ¡I    1-   1 nsist   deals  with 

the  sculpture  oí  the  British  [síes,  the  British  Dominions 
N'orth  and  South  America,  and  |apan.  The  author 
ulitis  with  .1  lnll  technical  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
.uní    is    thus   enabled    to   explain    th.-    methods    used    to 

produce   the   difieren)    h.rms   ,,t   plastii    art    111   .1    m: r 

to  make  them  perfectly  intelligible  to  ,1  layman  fhe 
author  gives  .1  pregnant  1  haptei  mi  "  I  he  Status  ol  Si  ulp- 
1  are,"  m  v\  hii  h  he  points  mu  I  I1.1t  \\  hile  111  I  1,111.  e  .m.l 
most  continental  countries  "good  .m.l  great  sculpture 
had  its  chance  of  appreciation  because  [1  was  placed 
properly,  and  even  reverently,  and  a  genera]  knowledge 
,,i  n  eiícouraged,"  111  America  .m.l  England  it  has  never 
been  properl)  treated  "  1  he  memor\  oi  had  51  ulpl  ur. 
1  inseparable  from  the  London  oi  hall  a  century  since 
and  ..I  bad  -.  ulpture  and  good  s.  ulpture  b.ulK  plai  ed 
and  cared  for  in  the  London  ol  to-day."  In  th.'  English 
provinces  matters  are  even  worse  than  111  th.'  Metrópolis, 
and  íi'w  luí.'  pieces  can  be  seen  to  advantage  111  any 
oi  th.'  publii  places  m  the  kingdom  I  ven  works  which 
it  was  desired  specialh  t..  honour,  such  as  Rodin's  im- 
portan! group  ..i  the  Burghers  oi  (alais,  are  placed 
with  so  íittlc  regard  to  their  environment  that  they  are 
dwarfed  and  rendered  ¡neffective  by  their  surroundings, 
h  is  astonishing,  under  thesi  circumstances,  that  there 
.loas  rxist  .1  flourishing  a  mi  individual  si  hool  of  sí  ulpture 
ni  this  country  Its  history  commences  about  the 
middle  of  the  ríineteenth  century,  when  Allí.'. I  Stevens 
was  at  wmk.  .m.l  th.-  111.  11  \\  lio  wi  re  t..  profit  h\  the  new 
movemenf  he  had  inaugurated  in  English  art  wen  being 
h.  .ni.  Among  the  oldesl  of  these  were  Sir  Thomas  Bro<  k. 
Sir  II. uno  Thornycroft,  Adrián  Jones,  and  Alfred  Gilbert, 
and    it    is   with   their   work    th.it    Mr.    Parkes   commences 
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hisysurvey,  Though  the  majoritj  oi  these  sculptors 
are'still  living,  .1  vvide  guli  separates  the  ideáis  inspiring 
their  work  from  those  dominating  the  creations  oi  men 
üke  Epstein  and  Erii  Gilí,  and  this  is  bridged  by  the  work 
of  numerous  other  men  whose  achievements  are 
appreciatively  recorded  \>\  Mr  Parkes.  One  perhaps 
disagrees  \\  itíi  him  111  separating  the  work  oi  the  Scotch, 
In-li.  and  Welsh  sculptors  from  those  of  their  English 
1  ontemporaries,  bei  ause,  though  greai  artists  are  numbered 
among  thcm,  most  of  them  practise  in  London,  and  their 
work  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  distini  tive  .1-  to  constitute 
a  sepárate  national  school.  The  British  Dominions  have 
already  given  birth  to  several  distinguished  sculptors, 
Bertram  Mackennal  of  Australia  and  K  Tait  McKenzie 
oi  1  añada  being  among  the  most  noteworthy  examples. 
The  American  school,  though  weakened  by  the  receñí 
death  oi  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  is  sumciently  strong 
to  hold  its  own  with  those  of  mosl  oi  the  great  European 
countries,  and  is  developing  a  strong  individuality  of 
its  own.  South  American  work  is  at  present  largely 
concentred  in  the  productions  of  half  a  dozen  sculptors 
trained  in  Europe,  but  who  are  already  showing  signí 
of  developing  distinctive  national  traits.  Japan  ai 
is  111  a  transitional  state,  the  influence  oi  Occi- 
dental art  conflicting  with  that  oi  native  tradition,  but 
pieces  of  sculpture  in  European  style  have  been  produced 
which  rival  the  work  of  the  1  ontinent  or  America  I  he 
book  is  well  illustrated  from  representative  examples 
of  all  the  1  ountries  1  oming  within  its  si  ope.  It  is  a  highlj 
important  addition  to  the  current  literature  on  sculpture, 
and  one  Iooks  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  publi 
catión  oi  the  second  and  concluding  volume,  which  will 
deal  with  the  continental  schools. 

"Fabre's  Book  of  Insects,"  illustrated  by  E.  J.  Detmold. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton.     21s.  net) 

Mi:  Detmold  is  really  wonderfully  endowed  rhere 
have  been  many  naturalist-draughtsmen  of  outstanding 
ability  before  him  -there  are  not  a  few  to-day^men  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  animal 
world,  from  the  elephant  to  the  ant,  from  the  eagle  to 
the  gnai  bui  we  recall  none  whi  1  has  united  so  completely 
in  himself  the  uncompromising  observation  oi  the  scientist 
with  the  picturing  power  oi  the  artist  His  touch  is 
aecuracy  itseli  ;  reality  and  precisión  are  as  much  dis- 
tinctive oi  lns  work  as  the  life-likeness  which  he-  gives 
to  his  subjeets  His  mise-en-scém  oi  restricted  landscape, 
undergrowth  or  insect  home  are  rendered  with  great 
intelligence  How  Fabre  would  have  rejoiced  to  see 
these  twelve  colour-plates  !  brilliant  "figures"  rather 
than  embellishments  -which  ¡Ilústrate  and  enliven  Mr 
Rodolph  Stawell's  adaptation  oi  Mr     reixera  de  Mattos's 

excellent    translation       he    is    no1    always    so    g I      oi 

Fabre's  Sotivenirs  Entomologiques.  The  book  appears 
very  opportunely,  for  it  forms  an  inspiring  companion 
volume  to  the  l.i/t  0/  Jean  Hetiri  Fabre,  which  has  been 
writtcn  by  a  kinsman,  and  just  issued  in  a  translation 
by  the  same  pubüshers. 

What  need  be  said  here  oi  the  great  Frenchman  whose 
uncomplaining  oíd  age  was  saved  a  few  years  ago  from 
penury  by  a  shocked  and  sympathetic  world.  when  it 
heard  oí  the  unmerited  poverty  oi  that  world-beloved 
entomologist  who  made  of  the  ¡nsect-world  a  fairyland 
of  continuous  delight  to  every  reader  ?  I  was  once 
witness,  in  Brussels,  of  theintrodui  tion  o)  a  young  si  ientist 
to  a  celebrated  professor,  who  asked  him,  "And  what 
is  your    |«  1  1 . 1 1  study  ?  "  and  who,  on  receiving  the  reply, 

I  .¡ni  an  entomologist,"  had  fired  at  him  tía/  scornful 
rebuke,   "  An  entomologist  ?      /    mala-    rio   claim    to  that 

I  .un  only  .1  coleopterist  !  I  have  ¡ust  catalogued  my 
three-thousandth  beetle."  Fabre  was  an  entomologist 
whosi  rangí  oi  beetles  was  relatively  small,  and  he  never 
aspired  to  devote  his  lite  to  classing  and  cataloguing 
dead  specimens  He  limited  himseli  to  the  insects 
— their  persons,  their  habits  and  manners,  and  their 
life-histories  -all  of  them  inhabitants  of  his  beloved 
Provence ;     and    a    rich,    vet    by    no    means    exhaustivo, 


harvest  did  he  rea),  during  his  long  and  arduous  ycaí 
of  study,  o l  experiment,  of  patieni  watching  and  reí  ording, 
all  brought  together  in  volumes  thai  none  bui  a  dullard 
could  read  without  a  puré  thrill  oi  enjoymeni 

In  flus  book  we  are  introduced  lo  whole  i  lasses  oi  our 

fellow  creatures,  who   are    placed,    ti igh    tía-    author's 

cleverlj  used  ;ifi  oi  humour,  almost  on  a  level  with 
ourselves  a-,  new  and  welcome  acquaintances,  whateveí 
their  foibles  and  their  conduct ;  as  creatures  oi  well-nigh 
equal  interest  before  God-  complex,  individual,  and 
always  surprising,   and  whom,   to  tell  the  truth,  we  musi 

regard  as    lar    more    cngagin.n    and    amusing    than    I 

of  our  relations  What  we  learn  here  oi  such  common 
people  a-,  the  glow-worm,  the  wasp,  the  cricket,  and 
the  locust  'lo  ñame  lint  a  lew)  is  not  less  enthralling 
than  wdiat  we  are  told  of  lesser-known  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  as  we  are  made  to  accept  them  such  as  th 
disyphus,  the  capricorn  and  the  cicada.  All  this  ven 
human  recital  is  puré  sciencí  after  all  ;  lint  Mr.  Detmold 
steps  111  and.  with   unerring  touch   and    knowledge,   weds 

.ni     t'.    -'i ,    and    ene,    a-    aecurate    portraiture.      A 

great  museum  keeper — Mr.  Gahan,  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  example — may  smile  indulgently  upon  the  late  M. 
Fabre's  appeal  to  the  entirely  unscientific  reader  even 
while  approving  his  educational  campaign  ;  but  he  would 
scarcely  challenge  Mr.  Detmold'-.  renderings,  or  deny 
that  the  groups  of  wasps,  sulking  about  their  exposed 
nest,  seem  absolutely  to  move  about  upon  the  paper 
The  artist's  métier,  whatever  1«  the  trae  ranee  oi  his 
artistic  talent,  is  manifest  :  indeed,  it  lias  received  publi< 
acclaim  111  successive  exhibitions.  lie  knows  birds  as 
he  knows  every  feather  of  their  plumage,  as  we  saw  ni 
his  Pictures  from  Birdland  ;  he  knows  the  animal  kingdom, 
.1-  we  saw  in  his  ¿Esop's  Fables,  111  Mr  Kipling's  /  '. 
Book,  and  111  M.  I.emmomcrs  ¡Uní.  and  Beasts.  That  lie 
knows  and  understands  insects  every  wint  as  well,  la- 
has  not  waited  until  to-day  to  show  us,  for  M  Maeter- 
linck's  Life  o\  a  Bce  has  iong  been  a  favourite  Bui  in 
the  work  before  us  la'  concentrates  I11-.  attention  on  the 
stern  faets  oi  his  sitters'  formation,  gesture,  and  appear- 
ance,  and  leaves  te.  Fabre  all  the  humour  and  al!  the 
patho=  of  their  lives,  and  the  tragedy,  in  most  cases 
of    their   lamentable  death. — M    II    Spielmann. 

"The  Present  State  of  Oíd  English  Furniture,"  by 
R.  W.  Symonds.      (Duckworth  &  Co.     £3  3s  ) 

Mr.  Symonds  may  lie  congratulated  on  having  written 
,\  1110,1  original  and  instructive  work  on  a  subject  so  fully 
exploited  that  one  was  beaiinning  <■>  believe  th; 
wa-  little  fresh  to  be  said  aboui  ii  Where  his  book 
differs  from  most  previous  works  on  oíd  English  furniture 
is  that  he  is  less  interested  111  the  appearance  oi  pieces, 
when  originally  made.  than  in  their  actual  condition 
to-day.  Thus  he  desenlies  not  only  their  typical  stylistic 
characteristics,  but  also  points  out  what  parts  oí  tía  ni  .10 
likely  to  liave  incurred  most  wear,  where  they  are  likely 
to  have  been  altered  or  received  repairs,  how  the  new 
portions  it  any)  'an  lie  most  easily  detected,  and  the 
salient  points  by  which  modern  fakes  or  imitations  can 
1 . . -   discovered       All   tliis   is,   of   course,    most   valuable   to 

the  collector,  and  though  most  experi  I ks  dealing  with 

furniture  contain  similar  information,  111  none  of  fie 
others  is  ¡1  given  so  Eully  or  111  such  a  systematic  and 
easily   accessible    method.     Mr     Symonds    lavishes   com 

paratively  little  attention  on  those  exi  essively  rare  1 

which  are  likely  (o  lie  found  only  111  museums  and  oíd 
ancestral  homes,  and  are  consequently  beyond  the  scopc 
ot    the    ordinary    collector.      He    barely    does    inore    than 

mention   the   ñames   of   various   famous   makers,    witl 1 

attempting  to  go  into  the  details  oi  their  1  areí  r  1  ha-  t  le 
whole  oi  the  letterpress  111  his  volume  i,  devoted  to 
information  ot  practical  valué  to  the  orthodox  collcctoi 
One  feature  oi  oíd  furniture  011  which  Mr.  Symonds  lays 
especial  stress  is  it-,  patina-  the  beautifui  surface  quality, 
tone  and  colour,  which  time  and  many  generations  oi 
polishers  impart  to  well-kept  oíd  furniture.  He  points 
out   that    tile    possession    ot   a    genuine    and    satisfactor) 


.:-:: 
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patina    greatlv    appre<  iates    thc    valúe    "I     thc     i 

,1,  .tingui  hi   I       i   nfortunatelj    this  i  harai  I wa     m 

,  npprei  iated  in  formet  da\    .  and  th<     ui  [ai  c  i  onditio 

,,,  ,„'  H1.,   ,.,■„„,,„.  oíd  pici  es  has  been  permanently  ruine 

:    thc    mise  hievou     though    well  mcant    efforb    i 

ignorárH    renovatoi  ¡       In   carlier   times  a   piei  c   was   ín 

('luently  1  oated  with  thic  k  raa  ;tii    varni  h,  whii  h  obsi  tin 

in  and  1  ol 1  thi   v 1   and  efí<  •  tuall)  pn  vi  nt< 

thi  urfai  1  (rom  tonin»,  howi  vei  much  it  mighl  be  rubbi 
,,,  poli  ;hed  Fn  n.  h  polish  has  a  similar  effei  1  it  "  ai 
,,  ,,  protective  1  oai  again  1  all  influeni  es  ..1  time  ar 
,i, nhere    -.'i  that   it   has  .1  definite  and   ñxativ  e  effe 
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,ur  1  il  1  he  pií  ce  It,  hovvi  ver,  1  an  be  reim  >\  ed, 
raw  surfací  ol  the  wood  thus  exposed  is  rubbi  d 
,-..,  ,1  11  vvill  gradualh  ai  quire  .1  fresh  pal  inated 
Mi  S)  monds  has  .1  valuable  1  hapti  r  on 
11  ¡ni  ni,  and  returns  to  the  subjei  t  again  and 
he  1  .mi  -■  ol  his  woi  k,  gi%  ing  muí  h  expcrl 
11  ,is  to  hou  reproductions  and  made-up  pieces 
„■  detei  ted  Indeed,  he  is  o  full  and  1  ;plii  il 
In  ln^  account  ol  thc  various  methods  used  for  giving 
,,,,  ,  ,     ihi    ippeai  ■  oí  age,  that  a  turniture  íaker  would 

I I  n 1 1  1 1  ir  book  .1  highly  useful  work  ol  referencí  to  assisl 
him  111  carrying  on    his   nefarious   business       1  h<    authoi 

iñformative  concerning  the  styles  ol  furniture, 
giving  trie  dates  when  diñerent  varietics  vvere  fashionable 

III  more  detail  than  is  generally  the  Lase,  and  adding 
minute  descñptions  ol  the  materials  with  which  the 
pieces  and  their  accessories  were  fashioned,  and  the 
,-,,,,  1  details  ol  their  construction,  so  that  the  reader  is 
afforded  1  lúes  to  establish  the  age  ol  .1  piei  e  ol  furniture 
not  onlj  b\  its  outward  appearance,  bul  also  by  the 
manner  in  "which  its  interior  fittings  are  pul  together 
This  is  a  un  -t  important  point,  for  forgers  are  usually 
,,,,1  ;o  careful  concerning  these  details  as  oí  the  parts 
which  are  always  visible  [o  the  collector,  indeed,  Mr 
Symonds's  book  is  a  work  oí  the  greates!  educational 
valué.  With  its  aid  he  will  be  able  to  esi  ape  most  ol  the 
pitfalls  which  lie  111  wait  £or  the  unwary  and  the  111 
experienced      while    the    numerous    illustrations    "i    fine 

I -     eai  li    ai  1  urateh    desi  ribi  d    and    dated     afford    a 

rao  1   illuminative  adjuru  t   to  the  letterpress 

"Practical  Hints  on  Training  for  the  Stage,''  by  Agncs 
Pratt.     (Stanley  Paul  &  Co.     3s.  6d.  net) 

To  say   that   Miss   Pratt's  Practical  Hints  on   Training 
fui    llu    Stage  1-  as   g I   as 


id  as  her  pre\  ious  works  on  Play- 
1  .  tlu  1  11  :  ma,  is  tu  pronoum  e  i1 
I;  is  a  tlu  iroughly  prai  tii  al  work, 
in  ed  ai  tress,  to  whom  no  detall  1 ,1 
¡al  to  explain,  and  who  thoroughh 
,1  her  profession.  The  author  ex- 
voici  produi  tion,  movemenl ,  and 
ni  ol  prom  mneing  words  50  thal 
they  shall  convey  their  full  expression.  and  the  other 
luuidred  and  om  point  the  obser\  an.  e  or  non-obser\  anee 
ol  «  hii  h  maki  all  thc  difh  rem  •  1"  tween  ■  ai  1  ess  01  failurc 
I-  is  a  l I,  «In.  h  everj   stage  aspiraní  or  amateur  ai  toi 


ind  Traii 
a  model  of  its  kind 
w  ritten  bv  an  exper: 
stage  work  is  too  tía 
knows  the  niinulia 
plains  the  sei  reí  ol 
¡'ai  ial   expressii  m,    th 


would   do   wi  II  to     ect 

one  mighl    ;u 1   fot 

hould   give  addil al 

1      1 1 1 1  .    1       1    m  a t ter 
mistakes. 


re       I  he  only   improvenn  ni    thal 
Intuir  edition  1-  that  the  author 

i,h  ii  ,    ,ni   1  hi    ,nt   ol   making   up, 
i,     ,  i,,,  1,    tvro     invariabh     tnakr 


"The  Bcggar's  Opera,"  written  by  Mr.  Gay  ;  Scenes 
and  Costumes  by  C.  Lovat  Fraser.  (Wm,  Heincmann. 
I5s.  net) 

i; i,     the     in  ,  •      ful    ri  vival   ol    /  lu    B    >gai       Opera 

,  ,.,,   was  a  poel  whom  evcrybod)  had  heard  ..1  bul  nobod 
knéw       The   fe\\    straj    \  erses   b\    him   whii  h  en  pl    into 
anthologies    were    'jerierníh     ove'rlooked    by    the    publie, 
iv  on  lina  and  his  1  ontempí  ,1    1  i< 


I    fot    its  own   -,i  ¡ 
011   thi  mi  1 

val,  howi  vei  1  ,  •  bei  ami 
,  1  he  inri .  who  di  ;i  1 1\  ered, 
ii  ii  ,11  .  familia!  phi  asi  ,  iicli 
,1  li  eil  liei ,  were  f  othci  deal 
Imín, 1  ni  the  poel '  ■  ,11' 
delighted  the  publii 

I  h, 


.,11.1  even  Thai  kera\   -  1  ssa\  01 

F'rior  and    Pope,    v ..     more 

[01    an\    light    thal    il    thn  « 

famous    wií       With    th.     rc\ 

popular  even  with  the  man  i 

mu.  li  to  his  surpris.     1  hat    \ 

as  "  1  fovt  happ\  Id  I  be  u 

.  harmer  awa\  ,"    were   to  be 

and  that  the  humour  whii  h 

centuries    back     itill    remained    fresh    and    pung 

suca  3S    ol    th.     re\  i\  al,    howevi  1 , 
.  .  mountin  ¡       Had  tlu   designa  foi     c.  nerj  and  ,  ostume 

been  n  usted  to  less  1  apablc  hands  than   Loval    Frasct 

the  revival  might   have  been  wrecked  at  the  start,   foi   , 

1 labórate     setl  ing     would     ha\  e     overw  h.  Imed     the 

om.  n  hat   thm  story  of  the  opera,  and  to.  1  simpl    s  oni 

w.aild  have  ma. I.,  i't  appear  bald  and  meagr.  It  a) 
muí  h  for  the  genius  oí  the  artist  that,  after  one  01  two 
false  starts,  he  was  able  to  hit  upon  that  happy  1  ompromise 
which  me!  the  exigencies  oí  the  case  ;  and  ¡1  was  owing 
to  his  efforts  even  more  than  to  those  of  th.  capable  artisto 
who  filled  the  cast.  that  this  two-hundred-yeai  oíd  picce, 

,,,,,    .,..,,    given    over    by    orthodox    theatrica'    ni    1 

as  derelict  was  launchéd  on  its  longesí  run  Much  ol 
ih,  ,  harm  ..I  Lo\  at  Frasi  1  -  work  lay  in  its  perfci  t 
applicability  and  artistii  reticence,  and  these  qualities 
appropriately  mark  the  volume,  which  a1  once  con- 
stitutes  the  most  beautiíul  edition  yet  issucd  oi  C'.ay's 
famous  work,  and  forms  an  ippropriate  memorial  to 
Lovaí  Fraser  himsel I  Air  |ohn  Drinkwater  contributes 
to  11  a  tou.  hing  vvord  or  two  ol  eulogy  on  ti, 
putting  111  beautiful  language  the  sorrow  we  all  Eeel 
ai  the  untimelv death  of  thisoriginal  genius,  who  suddenb 
cut  down  «ii.ii  he  was  only  thirty-one  an  age  when 
most  men  are  still  students  had  done  so  much  and 
done  it  so  well  Perhaps  thi  mosl  touching  memorials 
ol   him,  howevcr,  are  the  artist'í  own  frank  explanatory 

note,  t'elling  hou    he  carne  1 ake  the  designs  fot    Tin 

Opera  in  the  wav  he  did,  and  eight  ol  I  fie  mosl 
attractive  of  the  designs  themselves  finely  reproduced 
1,1  ,  olour  1  inr  .  aiin.ii  h.i\ .  ,1  bel  ti  1  r.  \  elation  ol  [.oval 
rare  personality  than  111  these  1  personalit) 
-,,  strong  and  original  that,  in  thi  feu  years  oí  his  working 
career,  he  had  largely  revolutionised  English  stage 
mounting  in   the  direction   ol   simplicity  and  beauty. 
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The  Roscoe  Collection,  Liverpool         By  Maurice  W.  BrocKwell 


Ai.though    a    student    of    painting    may 
havc    spent    many    ycars    in    visiting    thc    publii 
galleries,  thc  churches,  thc  prívate  collections,  and 
the    temporary    exhibitions    of    Western    Europc, 
and    may    have    travelled    extcnsively    vvith    th< 
same  outlook  in  Canadá  and  the  United  States, 
he  would  probably  find  it  difficult  to  say  offhand 
exactly   what    claim   the    Roscoe    collection    (now 
housed  in  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery,  Livi  rpool) 
has  on   his   renewed 
attention.       Probabh' 
he  would  remember 
thc    (luid    Christ    re- 
turning  to  Hi\  Parí  nts, 
b\-  Simone  Martini, 
largely  because  it  was 
exhibited  at  Manches- 
ter   in    1857,   at    the 
Roya]    Academy    in 
1  88 1,   at    the  New 
Gallery    in    1894,    and 
at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts    Club    111     10,04. 
But  he  would  probably 
have   only    a    vague 
remembrance    of    the 
corpus  of  the  collection 
formed   by    William 
Roscoe    (175.;  -  1831), 
dispersed    owing    to 
financia]     troubles    in 
1816,  but  111  1835  iv- 
assembled    in    great 
mcasure. 

Howcver,  it  will  be 
best  tu  quote  the  im- 
pression  formed  by 
Waagen  in  1835,  and 
permam  ntly  reí  orded 
i  11  1854,  when  he 
wrote  : 

"  I  then  visited  the 
R  o  y  a  1  Institution, 
founded  by  the  late 
William    Roscoe,   Esq, 

Voi..  i.\i.-  No.  244.— K  i8y 


.  .  .  .  Thc  ]>ii  tures  «vi 
Mr.  Roscoe  liiiii-.lt .  and  p 
one  of  thc  fcw  raen  in  El 
deep  intellectual  valué  "i  1 
fourteenth  and  fiftecnth  1 
1  1  aled,  for  they  partly  co 
works  of  thc  Italian  and  I 
period.     Sonic   patriotic   in 


:osimo     KO«EI.I. 


c    once  the  propertj    ol 

ro\  e  liiiii   to  ha\  c  been 

igland   from  whom   ih¡' 

he  works  oí  art  of  the 

entunes    was   nol    con- 

nsist    of   very   valiiablí 

'lemisli  schools  of  thal 

habitants  of   Liverpool 

purchased     and     pri 

■iented     thcm     to    the 

I  nstitution. 

In  tliis,  my  second 
visit,  I  found  tlios. 
1  olio,  tions  placed  in  .1 
mu.  li  larger  and  more 
imposing  bnilding,  and 
thc  pie  1 11 1  r-  grcatly 
increased  by  means  1 A 
gifts.  li¡  the  large 
s,  1 1  un  11 ,  lighted  from 
.1  bo  ve  .  wh  ich  1  011- 
t ained  the  pictures, 
schools  and  periods 
were  rather  confusedly 
arrang.  d  1 11  1851, 
howcver,  a  mor.' 
\  stematii  pl  a  n  \\  as 
tnstituted,  while  Un- 
rareful  catalogue,  with 
refereni  es  to  different 
híiiit-  011  art  tía- 
work  oí  Mr.  Theodore 
W.  Rathbone  is  a 
great  itnprovement  011 
the  two  former,  with 
w  li  ich  I  wa  s  ac- 
quainted.  Xeverthe- 
less,  there  is  room  for 
further  improvenn  111 
m  thi  naming  of  the 
masters.  As  this  is  ri 
pulilii'  collection,  and 
intended  for  thc  enjoy- 
Di.  nt  and  instruction 
of  all  who  enter,  1 
conceiw   it    lo  be  mv 
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nlut\    1,1  ,i.|,l   nn    remarles  even  un   such   pictures  .1     Carpaccio      So       ¡4)       How     many     national 

as  I  -linuM  pass  nver  ¡11  silence  in  .1  prívate  gallen  1  ullections  cuulrl  muster  such  masterpieces  J 

I    adhrrc   tu   the  order  and   also   tu   the  headings  Nevertheless,  the  Rnyal  tnstitution  oi  Livcrj 

given  in  the  catalogue."  when    issuing    its   catalogues   at    the   outset,    wa- 

Mu-  point   uf  \  1,  w    1-  virtually,   il    nut   drmon-  frank.  progressive,  hopcful,  and  wide  in  il    edw 

-Habí v,  acrtirati    regarding  the  cullection  as  shuwn  tional  uutlook.     Il  sought  the  opinions  oi  Waagí  n 

lo-dav,    when    11, ,1    .1    single    une    uf    the    pictures  Scharf,   Cavalcaselle,    Kugler,    Mr-,    Jameson,   and 

hcar-  mi   ilie  frame  the  number  reíerring  tu  11   11 1  others  who  represented  the  best  ¡nformed  criticism 

ilii    catalugue  !      In    certain    other    respeets,    also,  of    their    day.     Moreover,    the    tnstitution    incoi 

ihe  cunditiun   and   arrangeuieni    oi    the   works  oi  porated  m  the  successive  editions  of  its  catalogui 

ni    bruughl    together  bv   Roscoe,  and   transferred  (in  recent  times,  and  with  too  little  critical  acumen, 

l>\    the   li\,i| I   Royai   Institutiun  to  the  care  oi  taken  uveí    l>\    the   Walker  Ai  1   Gallcry,   togethei 

tli,    Corporation    \it  Gallcry  in   1803,  leaves  n with  the  pictures)  such  dicta,  no  longei  acceptable 

fui     ¡mpruvement.      ["he    present     writer    1-     nui  to-day,  as  :    "  a  gen uinc  picture  by  Margaritone," 

primarily  concerned  in  indicating  demerits  111  the  "  one  uf  the  most  refined  .uní  interesting  pictures 

-in. , II    ImihI   catalogue,   many   of   the   attributiuns  by     Filippino,"     "  an     early     work    uf    <  ¡iovanni 


111,1 


ni    whieh    are    quite    twenty    years    uní    uf    date.  Bellini,"  "  very  probably  by  Gentile  B 

Rather  wuuld  he  \  <  11 1  ni <    to  suggest  how  existing  Still   less  illuminating,  and  indeed   never  tenable, 

material  might  be  emploved  to  render  the  gallery  were    the    opinions    hazarded    by    two   Northern 

evi'ii   ni,, ir  popular.     In   justice  il   may  1»'  urged  rritics   who   died   in    1881    and    1889   respectively. 
ili.ii.  aftei   all.  there  is  .1  catalogue,  and  th.it  11  1-  Ihe    rirsl    scholarly   attempt    in    our   own    time 

-,,|,l    I,, 1    tlu    small    -mu    of    fuurpence.     In    tli.it  tu annotatc,  ¡Ilústrate,  and  popularise  the  collection 

-,  11-c    11    sets    .1    11,, lili     example    tu    many    uther  was   undoubteclly    made   by   Sir    Martin   Conwa\ 

public  galleries  m   which   the  nttributions  are  no  who,  in   1884,  published  lu-  Gallery  of  Art  oj  the 

r     reliable.      Again,     the     Roscoe     catalogue  Royal    Institution,    Liverpool,    .uní    therein    dwelt, 

published    in    [915    1-,    we    musí    admit,    marked  with  characteristic  frankncss  and  scholarly  enter- 

"  under  revisión."     Obviously,   tlu-  111. un   require-  prise,  on  the  outstanding  fcatures  of  the  collection 

in,  1 1 1  oi   tlu    student   i-  tliat   he  shall  llave  sonic  as  it   might   be  studied  along   art-historical   lines 

Luid   of    basis,    officially    planned    for   Inni.    upon  It    1-   possible,    however,    th.it    Sir    Martin    would 

which  i,>  build  up  his  own  notes.  not   to-day   seek    tu  justify   ¡>¡  toto  every   one   "i 

\-  1.11  back  as  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  the  views  he  then  expressed.     VVhat  constructive 

century,    when    Roscoe    was   in    advancing   years,  .uní   much-travelled  critic,   worthy  uf    the   ñame, 

the  few  who  enthused  about   [talian  primitives  would  wish  to  do  so  after  an  interval  of  thirty-üvc 

the   fcatuxe  uf   tlu-  collection    to-day     liad   but    .1  years'    further    study  ?     For,    since    then,    much 

nebulous   outlook    in    regard    to    the   classification  water    has    flowed    beneath    the    bridges    uf    art 

■  ■I  (uiintings  ¡ rding  to  the  countries  and  schools  criticism.     The  penetrating  insight  uf  Crowe  and 

111    which    they    originated.     It    must    be    readily  Cavalcaselle     ha-     been     supplemented     by     the 

¡,'ranted     that     tlu-     Descriptive     and     Historical  systematic   methods  uf   Morelli,    and   wonderfully 

<  atalogue     ¡ustly    so    described     that    was    pub-  developed  by  Mr    Berenson,  as  well  as  by  hosts 

lished  in   1859  was,  tur  it-   period,  ,1  model  uf  its  uf  other  pertinacious  seekers  after   truth   in   this 

kind.     It    is,    therefore,    the   muir   strange   to-day  lield. 

ih.it  the  attempt  made  by  Rathbone  over  half  a  l-''t    it    be    clearly   established    th.it    the    Royal 

century  ago   tu  group   the    Roscoe   pictures     .uní  Institution    was   generous   in   lending   its   pictures 

others  hung  with  them     along  evolutionaiy  lines  tu   temporary  exhibitions,   notably   those  held   at 

has    11,, 1    been    improved    upon,   according   tu   our  Manchester,   Leeds,  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 

presenl  -day     standards     uf     specialisation     and  Xew  Gallery.     In  this  way  the  canvases  carne  t" 

uradually    approaching    linalitv.     Xo    one    to-ilav  be    known    tu    the    general    public.     It    was    nut, 

believes    ih.it     among    it-     It.ihan    pictures    this  however,    until    latí-   years   that    picked   examples 

cullection    includes,    a-    the    catalogue    sceks    t,,  were  sought   from   this  collection  by  Sir   Herbert 

-liuw,  .1   Margaritone  (Xo.  5),  two  Giottos    (Xo.  (i  Cook  and  other  active  members  of  the  Burlington 

and    Xo     7),   .1    Gentile   da    Fabriano   (Xo.    1  ;i.   .1  Fine   Art-   Club    for   inclusión   in    its   exhibitions. 

Masolino    (Xo.    14).    two    Masaccios    (Xo.    15   and  It    was   thus  only   during    the    last    twenty   years 

No.    no,    two    Fra    Filippo    Lippis     (Xo.    17    and  that    these    pictures   carne    tu   be   studied    in    the 

N'u.  18),  a  Pesellino  (Xo.  20),  a  Botticelli  (No.  21),  light    uf    present  -  day    scientific    criticism.     l'n- 

.1   ["ilippino  Lippi  (No.  22),  a  Mantegna  (No.  28),  fortunately,    the    views    put    forward    un    those 

a  Jacopo  Bellini  (No.  29),  a  Gentile  Bellini  (No.  30),  occasions    have    nut    been    quoted    in    the    later 

two  by  Giovanni  Bellini  (No.  32  and  No.  33),  and  editions   uf    the    Roscoe   catalogue,    ñor   ha-   any 
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0  lii<  iall  \  to 
reconstruí  i  its 
enrpus  along 
the  lines  dc- 
sired.  Him 
illa     l ai  h  r ■  v- 

[f    we    ex- 
amine the  lifty 

1  i  alia  n  pie- 
ture?  and  the 
thirty  less  in- 
forming  works 
of  the  North- 
ern se  hools 
now  exhibited 
at  Liverpool, 
w  i  may  be 
struck  l>v  the 
1..m1  restora- 
linn  to  which 
.1  1 .1  rge  pro- 
p  o  r  t  i  o  n  of 
tkcm  has 
bcen  Mib- 
jected,  per- 
haps  half  a 
century  ago. 
It  i--  incon- 
truve  rt  ible 
thal  certain 
[  t alian  pie- 
tures    painted 

originally  in  tempera  have  been  barbarously  oiled 
over,  .md  tli.it  apparently  on  several  occasions. 
Tli.it  alone  has  diminished  the  former  grandeur 
of  the  precious  Infant  Christ  and  His  Parents, 
by  Simonc  Martini  (No.  8,  see  Píate).  Not  only 
is  it  in  its  original  Gothic  frame,  but  the  whole 
is  rendered  without  slavish  adaptation  to  con- 
vcntional  type.  Note  that  the  round  arch  is 
four-cusped,  and  each  cusp  under  the  arch  has  a 
trefoil  that  is  separatefl  from  its  fellow  by  a 
Ileur-de-lys.  How  beautifully  eonceived  is  the 
motif  of  the  six-winged  seraph — styled  by  Danti 
"  a  six-winged  bird  of  God  "  set  in  each  of  the 
spandrels  !  The  .lineóles  are  ñnely  tooled,  and 
the-  hieratic  vestments  of  the  three  figures  are 
gorgeous  in  their  sgraffito  ornamentation.  Morc- 
over,  each  of  the  mouldings  of  the  frame  has  its 
own  special  little  painted  or  punched-out  pattern 
running  along  it  ;  this  was  evidently  designed 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  for,  as  Sir  Martin 
Conway  well  says,  it  was  never  repeated  again. 
Thus  the  whole  panel,  with   its  Duccio-like  colour 
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scheme    a  n  d 

r  n  t  i  ,i  II  e  ing 

gold  ground, 
is  original  in 
design,  teni 
pered  with 
some  degreí 
of  French  in- 
fluence.  Ouicl 
rapturc  wclls 
out  from  this 
ñorescent  pro- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  "I 
1342,  by  the 
great  paintci 
of  the  golden 
era  of  Sienese 
art  and  the 
first  g  r  e  a  i 
1 1 1  a  s  t  e  i"  "i 
('nitral  It.ilv. 
It  is  also  .mi 
historien  1 
document,  for 
it  w.i^  painted 
while  Simone 
was  in  the  Ser- 
vice and  at 
the  court  of 
the  Pope  at 
A  v  i  g  n  o  n  , 
where  he  mel 
Petrarch  and 
made  for  him 
the  likeness, 
now  preserved  only  in  bad  copies,  of  tus  Laura 
This  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection,  and 
world-famous  as  such.  It  yields  pride  of  place 
in  its  school  only  to  the  Duccio  panels  of  the 
Benson  collection  and  the  National  Gallery 
Surely  the  great  Sienese  craftsman  would  turn 
in  his  grave  if  he  could  know  that,  57<)  years 
after  producing  with  loving  care  a  typical  work 
of  his  period.  some  botcher  in  modern  England 
should  deem  it  his  duty  putatively  to  hcighten 
its  till  then  preserved  merit  by  daubing  it  all 
over  with  some  brown  oily  substance,  such  as 
would  be  more  useful  in  a  back  kitchen  than  in 
a  museum.  And  this,  the  only  signed  and  dated 
panel  in  the  collection  ! 

To  keep  more  or  less  to  a  natural  sequem  e  "l 
ideas,  we  may  next  concern  ourselves  with 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  whose  hand  may  be  seen 
in  the  fragment  of  a  fresco  entitled  The  Infant 
St.  John  brought  by  the  nurse  to  /.odiarías  to  be 
named  (No.  6),  which  in  the  catalogue  i-  Still 
aseribed  to  Giotto.     Although  painted  in  tempera, 
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n      too,    lias    becn    oilcd    over.     Anothcr    Siencse  to    see    on    what    grounds    a    fornier    catalogue] 

work  is  thc  Sí.  Bernardino  Preaching  (So.  20,  scc  claimed    that    "  thc    saint    is     preaching    in    the 

Píate),  here  assigned  to  Pesellino.     It  is  extrcmch  Cathedral   at    Florcncc,"   and   that   here  we   havc 

decorative    and    full    of    interest.     Therc    can    be  "  portraits  of  Cosimo  de  Medid,  his  son   Picro  il 

no  doubt  that  its  true  authorship  was  determined  Gottoso,    his    grandsons    Lorenzo    and    Giuliano, 

whilc    on    exhibition    at    the    Burlington    Club    in  and    many    others."     Therc    is    no    doubt    as    to 

1004,  when  catalogued  as  by  Vecehietta.     On  the  thc   identity   of    the   saint    here   shown.     Sucli    .1 

|eft    are   many   ladies   in   stiff,   decorative   gowns,  panel  would  naturallj  reflect  verisimilitudí    rathe-r 

and   with   austere   countcnances  ;     most    of   them  than    observed    fact.     Therc    is    no    rescmblancc 

km-el  ;    they  are  all  grouped  1>\    themsclvcs,  and  between  this  building  and  the  Duomo  at  Florcncc. 

separated,  by  a  parclose  screcn  011  which  is  hung  The    identity    of    the    persons    111    the    foreground 

,1  dark  green  (  urtain,  from  thc  men,  many  of  whom  cannot  be  established,  whilc  therc  are  chronological, 

are  chattering      Thc  figures  are,  indeed,  stumpy,  hagiological,    and     iconographical     difficulties    in 

and  thc  head¿   too  large,  but   thc  whole  effect   1-  determining  thc  present  mise-m-scene .     Whatcvcr 

distim  tly  pleasant.     Saint   Bernardino  of  Siena  1-  he  thc  solution  of  thc  problem,  Giuliano  de  Medi<  1 

with  difficulty  recognised  m  the  diminutive  figure  met  his  tragic  death  in   1478;    Sainl    Bernardino, 

placed  ni  thc  -nuil  four-legged  pulpit  <m  thc  left,  who   1-   recorded   U>   havc   delivered   a   sermón    in 

and  holdine  thc  radiant   "  I.H.S."      It   is  difficult  thc   ('lunch    of   Santa    Croo-   at    Florencc   on    thc 
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ERCOLE     Uh'     ROBERTI  PIETA 

necessit}  of  having  .1  Monte  di  Pietá,  passed 
away  in  1444:  while  tlus  panel  is  a  late  work  oi 
Va  1  hietta,  who  died  in  14.Sn. 

Waagcn  «'-II  described  the  Birih  of  Si.  John 
the  Baptist  (No.  12)  as  "  a  first-rate  specimen  of 
its  class,"  having  regard  to  its  being  a  miniaturc 
on  vellum  cut  out  of  a  missal,  and,  doubtless, 
from  the  hand  of  Don  Silvestre,  a  Canaldolese 
monk.     The    SI.    Lawrence    (No.    15.    page    189), 


master.  An  arched  panel,  it  has  been  fitted  to 
go  in  .1  reí  tangular  frame  ;  the  halo  is  well 
patterned,  and  the  face  not  very  expressive,  but 
ít  may  be  the  work  of  Cosimo  Rosselli.  In  any 
event,  the  saint,  although  truncated  to-day,  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  figure  of  Si.  Barbara  oí 
the  Academia  at   Florence  (No.  52). 

The   Virgin  and  (luid  (No.  --4)  vrould  be  attri- 
buted  by  most  people  to  Lorenzo  di  Credi  rather 


ascribed  to  Masaccio  before  1857,  and  still  regarded  than  t"  D-  Ghirlandaio.  From  the  hand  of  thi 
as  such  111  the  catalogue,  lacks  the  energy  and  quaintly  decorative  painter,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio, 
characteristics    of    the    great    Florentine    creativo        comes  the  gay  cassone  panel  of  i'lysses  and  Cira 
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(No.  ji,  si-i  I 'latí  l. 
u luí  li,  m  essi  ntials, 
calis  t  (i  mind  t  he 
Romatis  and  Sabincs 
ol  the  J.  G  Johnson 
i  ollcrtion  and  thc,  peí 
liaps   earlier,   Storv  o¡ 

Icleeon  ni  thc  James 
i  ollection  I  he  i  .m 
l'.iim mi  panel  pií  tures 
ol  Thc  Martyrdom  oj 
">7.  Sebastian  (No.  17) 
.mi  thc  Scctti  (rom  llie 
I     \end  o)   SI    Andrea 

\".  t8,  page  192)  vvere 
\  ariously  at  t  ribu  t  ed 
;  11  thc  past ,  bul 
ma\  well  be  b\  Bal 
lolommeo  di  <  liovanni, 
i In  pupil  and  assistant 
"I  Domenico  <  ihit 
landaio.      Howeveí 

thc     titlc     MÍ     tile     l.lllrl 

pict urc    ¡s    omciallv 

«i ven    .i-    Thc    Tcmp-  ,,  ,  A  „„-. .,„<,_,,  , 

¡¡ilion    ol   ¡i    Bishop. 

In  quite  a  differenl  class  comes  thc  Portrail  ol 
¡i  I.ady  (No.  rej,  page  i<ii|,  who  wcars  a  transparent 
luad-dress  ;  the  face  lai  ks  animation.  V\'e  are 
l oíd  that  n  carne  from  the  Riccardi  Pal. ice  . 
conñrmation  ol  that  statement  would  be  welcome, 
more  especially  as  Mr.  Berenson  has  thrown  out 
thc  suggestion  that  this  mav  be  a  copy,  by  Pier' 
Francesco  Fiorentino,  of  some  lo>t  portrait  of 
I  ucretia  Buti  l>v  Filippo  Lippi.  \Y<  have  herc 
only  the  head  and  shoulders  seen  against  a  black, 
and  therefore  quite  un-Florentine,  background. 
In  it-  present  fragmentary  state  it  seems  to  have 
I  icen  the  hc.nl  of  a  Madonna  bending  down 
towards  the  Infant.  much  as  in  Fra  Filippo 
l.ippi's  Madonna  at  Munich  (No.  1147).  or  111  the 
large  tondo  111  the  l'ttti  (No.  343).  Wc  incline 
lo  accepl  thc  present  official  ascription  of  thc 
1  irgin  and  Ciüld  attended  by  Angcls  (No.  23.  sce 
l'late)  long  attributed  to  Filippino  to  Pier' 
Francesco  Fiorentino.  Certainly  he  presents 
varying  difícrences  in  style,  but  thc  time  mav 
come  vvhen  his  "Madonnas"  mav  have  to  be 
divided  into  three  groups  oi  varying  competence, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  certain  critics  used 
i"  group  the  canvases  oí  Bonifazio  Veronese. 
while  others  went  so  far  as  to  regard  that  facile 
painter  not  as  onc  individual,  but  as  three  members 
"I  the  same  family  !  In  this  connection  we  mav 
refer  to  such  pictures  111  the  Widener  collcction, 
at  Buda-Pesth.  111  the  National  Gallery,  thc 
Fogg     Museum,     thc    Cook     collcction,     and     thc 
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Detroit  Museum  :  the 
lattet  (No  y)  being 
vvrongly  asi  ribed  to 
Baldovinetti. 

Passing  to  tln  I  i, 1 
brian  school,  we  ma\ 
give  to  Fiorenzo  di 
í.orenzo  the  little  pn 
della  panel,  rounded 
at  each  end,  ol  th< 
Birth  oj  Sí.  John  I  he 
Baptist  (No.  _'-•,  pag. 
192),  111  >pite  ol  \\  aa.ü 
en's  ascription.  I  tica 
Signorelli's  I  'irgin  and 
(  hild(So  25, page  196) 
exhibits  li  1  -  1  liai.H 
terisl icallv  m  assi \  e 
fot  m,  careful  mod<  lling 
and  ampie  garments. 
Moreover,  it  1-  relaled 
to  that  w lin  li  )u  sed 
from  <  01  tona  into  thc 
Bcnson  ■  ollection  In 
deed,  the  design  i- 
h en-  repcated  from 
that  panel,  which,  howcver,  has  a  background 
covered  with  arabesques  and  amorini  placed  in 
scrolls,  in-tc.ul  ni  thc  landscapc  background  ni 
The  one  befóle  ii-,  which  i-  not  in  thc  -ame  state 
of  preservation,  and  ha-,  in  fací,  been  cut  down. 

Pace  tía  "  Art  rrcasures  Examincr  "  ni  sixlv 
years  ago,  we  I  i  1 1  <  1  no  trace  of  the  style  ol  \. 
Mantegna  in  thc  Pida  (No.  28,  page  105).  So 
lar  from  being  a  product  of  Un-  Padua-Venetian 
school,  it  mav  certainly  be  given  to  the  ratln  1 
rare  Ferrarese  painter,  Enrole  de  Roberti,  whosi 
ñame  has  been  confused  in  a  imi.  with  that  ■•! 
Ercí  ilc  ( irandi 

It  i-  strange  that  so  many  contradi*  tory  opinions 
obtained  in  thc-  past  a-  to  the  aulhorship  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  leith  Sainla  ttnd  1?  Donor  (No  Si, 
page  197),  sceing  that  11  1-  lulh  signed :  "  Vin- 
centius  Chatcna.  P."  Thc  background  has 
darkened,  thc  faces  are  unemotional,  and  tln 
figures  lack  structural  significance.  Still.  this 
may  be  excused  in  an  obviously  earh  work.  li 
1-  closely  affiliatcil  with  the  rathei  later  com- 
position  at  Glasgow,  ,1-  well  a-  with  thc  Madonna 
iind  Sainis  xíñlh  heo  Donors  of  thc  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  Hertz,  and  Mond  collcctions,  which  is 
similarh    signed 

A-  1  have  alrcady  maintained,  none  ni  the 
four  works  herc  attributed  to  one  or  other  ni  the 
members  of  the  Bellini  familv  'an  be  credited 
tn  t luí  1 1  Ii  1-  truc  that  mi  tln  parapet  of 
thc    (so-called)    Portrail  «I    Gian   Bellini   (No,    .;.;. 
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Dagc  198)  may  be  read  the  inscription  111  capitals, 
"ÍÓANNES  BELLINüS."  Yet  we  therc  have 
neither  the  features  of  the  great  Venetian  master 
ñor  his  sign-manual,  but  merely  the  tr.uk'  signatun 
which  he  often  authorised  as  a  mark  of  the  outpul 
df  his  bottega,  and,  doubtless,  of  awork  for  whicb 


the  contract  price  was  but  modérate.  Without 
much  doubt  we  may  hold  ti  11— -  to  be  a  goodTportrait 
of  some  young  Venetian  gallanl  b\  N.  Rondinelli. 
Ii  would  nol  be  difñcult  to  show  at  this  stagí 
íts  relationship  to  the  pictures  long  erroneouslv 
styled    self-portraits   by   Giovanni    Bellini   in    the 
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I  lli/i.  al    Romo,  and   at    Hampton  Court,   not   to  long  been  recogniscd  as  [íaving  originall)  becn  the 

mention    the    Boy   ol    thc    Holford    collcction,    in  side   pancls  of    The  Crucifixión,  wliich  since   1&47 

spitc  of  the  inscriptions.      Hiiis  by  an  easy  stagc  lias    bccn    ¡n    thc    National    Gallery    (No.    1049). 

we  pass   to  thc    manneristii     Marco    Palmczzano,  li   is   nol    impossiblc    that,   shortly  before    Roscoc 

who  (Mine  under  thc  ¡nfluencc  "I    Rondinclli,  and,  madc  his   purchase,  the   threc  panels  of  this  trip 

doubtlcss,   paintcd   thc   l'irgin  and  Child  icilli  sú  tych  vvcrc  still   hung  together  under  the  ñame  ol 

^aints   (No.  j<i,  pagc  197),  which    has  .1   shield  of  Aldegrever. 

.mu-   un    thc    dextci     .uní    íinisti'i"    sidcs  of    thc  líqually   unccrtain   is   thc  pasl    history  oi   most 

forcground,      Littlc   mcrit    at  taches   to  thc  oblong  of    thc   pictures  of   dirTercnl    countries   now   hung 

RcsurrecHon    (No.  So),   [ong   ago  given   by  <  aval  ¡11  thc  immcdiatc  proximity  of  these  wings.     Only 

easelle   to  Girolamo  da    Santacrocc,   bul    11    would  thc    most    spceulative    attributions    could    be    put 

be  interesting  to  know  thc  authority  for  thc  statc-  forward  1  <  >  1    most  of  them.     Thcrc  are,  "t  coursc, 

ment    that    ii    was,  .1-  secnis  unlikcly,   "  formerh  many   fcatures  of   this  collcction   for  which   thcrc 

in  the  Riccardi  Palace  .11   I'lorence."  is  not   -pare  now.     And  we  hiim   remember  that 

\\r   luid   nol    dwcll   .11    Icngth  011    thc    pictures  nol   all   the  pictures  shown    in  the    two    rooms  in 

«•I  the  Northern   íchools.     Muí   froin  among  them  question    formerlj    belonged    tu    Roscoe,  as  many 

stands  out  boldly  that  frequently  exhibited   undei  ni  them  werc  from   time   lo  time   becpieathed  by 

ilii'  na  me  of   lana-  van  l.cyden,  and  with  the  tul.  other  local  benefactors. 

of   The  Portrait  <>/  the  Ariist  (No.   51,  sce    Píate).  As    the  present  writer  lia-  attempted  tu  show, 

Mu-  dignified   bearing  of     this    young  noble     the  this  collection   too  long  languished  111   the  partial 

work  is  slill  in  .1   luir  statc  of  preservation     is  re-  obscurity  of   the    Royal    Institution,  where,   how- 

markablc  for   thc   variety  of  detail  shown   in   the  ever,  limited  access  was  granted  tu  iln   enquiring, 

;porting    incidents,  which   adcl   charm    t « >   the  left  but  only  under  certain  restrictions.     Even  during 

background,  but  are  perhaps  a  littlc  over-cmpha-  the    years    that     the    pictures    have    liad     theii 

sised.     Pretty   clcarly   they  are    meant    to   tell  ns  habitat    111    the    Walkcr    Ai  t    Gallery,    they    were 

that   Saint    Hubert   was   the    patrón   saint    ol    our  too    long    left     unhonoured    and    uiisung    in    thc 

Voung  Man.'      ( )n  stvlistii   grounds  this  picture  dark  lower  rooms,  and    not    properly  spaced  mu 

ha-  1  lose    relationship  with    the  portrait    of    Van  or   attractively  displayed.     It    is   entirely  din-   to 

Hronkhorst,    of    the    Hainauer  collection   (No.   78),  thc  initiative  of  thc  present  Curator  that  we  can 


w lin  li  w  a  -  exhibited 
al  Bruges  i  11  r  mu  j 
i N'o.  -'-'.;).  1  omparison 
with  t  he  K  11  1  -j/il  at 
hJrussi  Is  by  thc  \l,b- 
ter  of  ( )u  lt  remo  11 1, 
1:1  iw  ni  ognised  as  Jan 
Mostaert,  shows  that 
i'  i-  an  1  ni  portan  1 
work  by  that  1  a  re 
II  aarlc  111  painter  oí 
about    15.;.-. 

In  spitc  o!  iIm  deep 
rcligiousemotion  under 
whii  h  the  Pílate  icash- 
¡n«  ¡ns  Hciihh  'No  1 1 
and  The  Deposition 
'No.  .j.'i  wei'i  paintcd 
about  1500  111  the  si  hool 

I  'I  \\ .  -1  phalia  11  scems 
ni|  1  issiblc  todetermine 

ilion  cxai  t  authorship. 
W'i     '  an    rejeet    thcir 

I I  aditional  att  1  ibution 
to  Wolgí  mut,  and  1  011- 
ti mi  that  ihe)  were 
paintcd  at  Sm^i  or 
I'.mI.  ilmiii     I  in  \  have 


v.  H  1  01.11    1  i  1NI1IM  I  1  I        '  '  101:  r  I:  \  !  I    01      \    VOUNG    VEN1    I  I  \  ' 


to-day  really  judge  ol" 
thc  integral   pi irtii ms 

that      111. ikr    up    su    in- 

teresting  a  collcction, 
w  hii  h.  w  o  ni  a  \  add 
is  nnrivalled  by  ;t  11  v 
other  municipal  gal- 
lery  in  this  counti  \  . 
A  greater  incentive 
to  syst  C  1 1 1  . 1  t  1  <  studj 
would  be  provided, 
howcver,  if  the  cata 
li  gue  w  ere  reí  ast  1  m 
lints  that  would  best 
peí  petuatc  tho  mi  morv 
of  Ih.'o.lor.'  \V  Rath 
bono,  who  worked  011 
u  so  assiduously  seven- 
1  \  years  agí  ■  as  Pn  -1  - 
.lint  oí  t  he  Gallery. 
For  that  would  throw 
once  ilion  inti  1  pn mii 
ni'iit  reliel  the  inuinli 
1  int  benefa  c  t  ion  oí 
William  Roscoe,  the 
fastidious  and  refined 
historian  and  Liver- 
pool "  woi  thy." 
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JOHN    MORTLOCK,     OF    CAMBRIDGE    (1755   IS16) 

BY    JOHN    DOWNMAN,    A.R.A. 

I n  the  posxcssiun  of  Mrs.  ,/.   ,/.   Lias 


poisstuR 


l'l    \  rE     1  . —  I  !  I     WASHINGTON 


I.')        .,1  Ol'i.l 


Oíd  Wedgwood  Portrait  Medallions  in  the  Collection  of 

Mr.  David  Davis,  J.P.,  L.C.C.  By  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson 

Ii   is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  Josiah  modelled    the    largest    numbcr),    Locher,   Webber, 

Wedgwood  should  have  prophesied,   in  his  cata-  and  others.     We  find  in  most  ceramic  enterprises 

logue  of  portrait  medallions  in  1774,  that  "  íutuiv  periods  of   mediocre  output,   and   others  of   out 

ages    may    view    the    productions   of    the    age    of  s.tandingexcellence.     Perhaps  this  is  less  noticeabh 

Gcorge  III.  with  the  same  veneration  that  we  now  at   Etruria  than  at    some  other    faetones,   for  in 

gazc  upon  thosi   of  Alexandcr  and  Augustus,"  for  long  years  of  suffering,  during  which  he  liad   tu 

these   portraits   are   works  of   art    of   the   highest  keep  his  bed,  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  able  to  devote 

merit.     The    perfection    of    the    fabric    employed,  his  time  to  consideration  of  the  bodies  cmployed 

the  fine  sharp  workmanship,   and   the  wonderful  and  their  improvement,  and  tlnis  it  comes  about 

rendering   of    the   facial    expression   of  the   sitter,  that  even  those  who  are  not   numbered  amongst 

give  to  them  a  valué  and  an  interest  which  time  the  admirers  uf  his  wares  as  a  whole  cannot  fail 

will    not    deprecíate    ñor    stalc.     The    eighteenth  to  apprcciate    the  perfection    in   potting   and  the 

century  produced  some  of  the  most  notable  men  perfect  quality  of  the  materials  used. 

and   women  of  any  age,  and  111.1 11  \    of   these  sat  In    considering    Mr,    Davis's   collection,    one    is 

lo    Wedgwood's    portrait    modellers     Smith,    the  struck    by    the    large    proportion    of    medallions 

¡¿i\-iü   riaxman,  William   Hackwood  (who  perhaps  belonging  to  the  period  of  perfection     that  1-  to 


Pl    \TE    1  I.  —  I  I)       GEORGE    [V. 

AS   iKiM.  1.   1  >r   w  íles 


(2)       SIK     WILLIAM     li  \MII  Ti  IN 


(3)       LOKD     iMHERSl 


The   Connoisseur 


PLATE     III.    -(i)    OLDEN     BARNEVIiLDI  ¡j)    LORD    GEORGIÍ     GORDON  (3)    DR.    FRANKLIN  (4)    LORD 

CAMDEN  (5)    MARQUIS    '>l     STAFFORD  (6)     \I>\M  SMITH  (7)    WIIMAM    PITT,    FIRST    LORD    CHATHAM 

~.i\,    tho   periotl    whirh    started    about    two   years  firsl    Josiah    Wedgwood,    and    although    a    piece 

before  the  deatli   ol    Bentley  in    E/jS,  and  lastecl  may  1"'  a  hundred  years  oíd,  it   is  not  classificd 

till    the    death    of    Wedgwood    in    1795.     Earlier  undcr   this   heading,   and,   to   a   serious  collectoi 

ípci  imens   of   Wedgwood-Bentlcy    medallions   are  vvonld    possess   little   attraction.     At    the   presen! 

áomewhat     inferior,     though     the     publie     seems  time,  beautiful   copie-,  of  some  of  the  finest   oíd 

hardly    to    realise    tlii^    fact.     The    term    "Oíd  specimens   are   being   inade,   and  are   well    worth 

Wedgwood,"  as  used  by  the  collector,  applies  only  the  attention  of  thosc  who  are  unable  to  afford 

to  those  articles  made  during  the  lifetime  of  the  the  antique. 


Oíd   IVedgiivod  Portrait   Medallions 


Plate  IV.— (i 


■  eorgt.   u 


¡EORGE,    PHINCE 


Genuine  early  portrait  medallions  are  smootli 
like  highly  polished  ivory,  the  reliéis  being  ríen 
and  sharp,  and  they  vvill  frequcntly  be  found  to 
have  one  or  more  large-sized  round  huir-  at  thf 
back  i<>  prevent  shrinking,  warping,  and  cracking 
iluring  ñring,  although  one-eighth  oí  an  inch  was 
alwavs  allowed  for  shrinkage  which  was  some- 
times  less,  but  often  more  .1  fact  which  the 
rollector  who  relies  on  measurement  should  bear 
111  mind.  The  rarer  colours,  su<  h  .1-  lilac  and  green, 
were   invariably  made    in    jasper  dip  only     thal 


1-  to  say,  the  coluur  was  applied  only  to  the  fronl 
oí  the  plaque.  Surli  medallions  generally  belong 
to  the  period  after  the  death  oí  Bentley,  thougb 
some  tria!  pieces  in  rare  colours  are  of  earlicr  dati 
üf  these  somr  very  interesting  specimens  vvill  be 
seen  amongst  our  illustrations.  In  Plate  [.,  th 
centra]  plaque  ,1  portrait  oí  George  I.  is  a  very 
early  piece ;  the  medallion,  in  dark-brown  terra- 
rotta,  has  .1  white  salt-glazed  relief,  signed  undei 
the  shoulder,  "  M.  Gosset."  Two  or  three  men  ol 
t li í~.  ñame  were  employed  at  Etruría.    Wedgwood. 


Plate  V. — (1)     lady  banks 


(2)       EDMUNU    BL'KKI 


(3)       SIR    JOSEPH    IiSNKi 


The  (  onnoissettr 


Pl.ATE    VI.  —  (II    DR.     BOERHAWJ 
|  i     MR.     MEERMAN 


(2  I    W1LLI  \M     Pl  f  1 

(;)  c.    i.    fox 


IAJ!    (IV.).    Dl'KE    OF    CLARENCE 
(<>)    MRS.    MEERMAN 


howcver,  forbade  iii-  modellcrs  to  >ign  their  work,  and  marked  "  W'edgwood  and  Bentley."     A  ven 

so   that   very  fevv  signed  pirco  aro  in  existence,  intercsting   experimental    piece    in   this   collection 

and    Miss   Meteyard   says   that,   in   her  day,   only  is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  B.  Franklin,  in  dark  green  and 

three  instances  of  W'illi.uii   Haekv l's  signature  white   solid   jasper,   incised   on    the   back,  "4016. 

Dii   bis  work  werc  known.     In  this  medallion  \ve  T.T.B.O."  (meaning  "  tip-top  biscuit  oven"),  and 

have  .m  interesting  and  finclv  modelled  forerunner  111-.'  ribcd  with  Wedgwood's  instructions,  "Ground 

if    the    jasper    which    was    to    follow,    and    which  in  a  dish  mixt  30  to  1  "     this  bcing,  no  doubt,  the 

proved  so  popular  1l1.1i  vvhole  Families  sat  for  their  leeeipl   for  thi    colour. 

purtraits,  and  almost   al!   foreign   visitors  of  note  Of    the    three   unframed   medallions,    Píate    II., 

left  .1  model  of  their  featuros  at  Etruria.  No.    1    1-   .1    portrait  "I   George   [V.   as    Prince  ol 

In    Píate    i  .   Xo.    1,  a   portrait   of  Washington,  Wales,   probably   by   Flaxman,   who  is  known   to 

marked  "  W'edgwood  and  Bentley,'   is  a  trial  piece,  have  modelled  George  III.,  Oueen  Charlotte    and 

in   solid   yellow  and   white   jasper,   of  which   only  the  royal  princes.     The  plaque  1-  solid    palé  blue 

two  medallions   werc  rwr   made,   the  colour  not  jasper   with    .1    dark    blue    wash,    .1    detail    which 

being  considered   to  be  marketable.     The  second  proclaims    the    period    ol    perfection.      N'o.    2    1- 

specimen  has  nrwi   left  Etruria,  where  11  rests  111  .1    \-ery  fine    medallion,  111    solid    blue   and  white 

the  nuiseum.     One  cannot   but   be  struck  by  the  jasper,   of   Sir   W'illianí    Hamilton,   in   high    relief, 

extremely  fine  cutting  and  moulding  exhibitetl  by  the  hair  and  lace  frill  being   beautifully  cut  and 

ihw  r\]ii  iinii'iHal    i>kmt.     \<i.    ¡,    ni   cañe   colour  perfectly  finished.     N'o.  3,  also  in  blue  and  white, 

.and  white,  is  a   portrait  of  Franklin     also  a  trial  modelled  by   Flaxman,  represents  Lord  Amhcrst, 

piece,  of  which  oidvtw.o  sp'.rimens  werc  produced,  First    Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 


MRS.    SNOW 

FRO.M    THE    PASTEL    BY    JOHN    RUSSELL,    R.A. 


.OHHQISaig 


()/(/    Wedgwood  Portrait   Mcdalliotis 


l'iut  VII.-— (i)  lord  came 


\NI>     í)     F1RS1      LORD    AND     I.ADY     ACCKLAND 


(4)   I  HABLES    rOWNLEY 


[11  Píate  III.  is  a  series  of  portraits  in  early 
metal  gilí  frames  of  fin,-  and  delicate  workmanship, 
Nos.  2  and  3,  111  ormolu,  being  adorned  by  birds 
and  sprays  in  silver.  At  the  top  is  a  representation 
of  Olden  Barneveldt,  the  Dutch  patriot  and 
statesman     (1547-1618).     This    is    of     the     best 

Wedgw 1  and  Bentley  period,  with  a  dark  blue 

wash  mi  the  face  of  the  palé  blue  jasper  plaque. 
Like  many  other  specimens  in  1 1 1  i-—  collection,  ít  is 
naraed  on  the  front  in  block  lettering,  always  a 
sign  of  a  good  period.  No.  -',  ni  early  bine  and 
white  jasper  dip,  is  an  extremely  rare  and  beautiful 
portrait  oí  I. uní  George  Gordon,  MI'.,  who  was 
assoriated  with  the  "No  Popery  "  riots  ni  17S0, 
and  who  died  in  Newgate  111  1793.  This  medallion 
has  instructions  scratched  on  the  back,  possibly 
by  Wedgwood's  own  hand,  "  New  3081,  wash 
2  of  G.  above  and  1  of  F.  wash."  No.  3,  111  similar 
frame,  is  a  bine  and  white  jasper  dip  bust  of 
I  >r.  Franklin,  signed  by  the  artist  "  Nini"  under  the 
shoulder.  The  central  medallion,  111  original  laurel- 
leaf  pattern  frame,  is  a  finely-i  tif  portrait  of  <  harles 
Pratt,  first  Lord  Camdcn  and  Lord  Chancellor 
(171  ]  i/9-t),  the  wig  and  fur  being  beautifully 
íendared.  No.  5,  the  Marquis  ol  Stafford,  was 
for  many  years  supposed  to  portray  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  and  wa-.  su  catalogued  till  the  original 


dated  mould  was  discovered  at  Etruria.  The 
likcness  between  the  two  men,  however,  is  so 
remarkable  that  the  mistake  seems  quite  natural 
No.  6  is  a  dark  bine  and  white  jasper  portrait  of 
Adam    Sinith.    the   author  of    Wealth  of  Nations 

(1723-1790).    No.  7.  a  specimen  of  the  Wedgw '. 

and  Bentley  bes)  period,  is  a  Iikeness  of  William 
l'itt.iir-i  Lord  Chatham  (1708  1778).  Thewonder- 
ful  modelling  of  the  face  and  fine  cutting  of  wig 
and  lace  ruine  proclaim  the  work  of  Flaxman. 

Píate  IV.  -hows  three  gems  llf  tllis  collection 
in  the  portraits  of  George  III.,  Oueen  Charlotte, 
and  George,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  two  first  an 
in  antique  ormolu  iraníes,  and  are  in  grecn  and 
white  jasper  dip.  Details  such  as  hair,  jewels, 
fur,  and  lace  are  exquisitely  carved,  and  the 
delicate  green  colour  forms  a  background  so 
pleasing  and  artistic  that  one  wonders  it  was  not 
more  frequently  employed.  The  large  all-whitc 
portrait  of  the  Punce  of  Wales  is  a  piece  produced 

by  \\'ed,i;u 1  after  the  death  of  Bentley,  and  is 

a  particularly  fine  specimen,  believed  to  be  uniqui 
m  all-white  jasper. 

In  Píate  V.  are  three  very  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens  representing  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady 
Banks  and  Edmund  Burke,  in  lilac  and  white 
jasper  dip.     The  exquisite   finish  and  softness  oi 


The  ( 'onnoissenr 


l'LATI      [X. —  BENJAMÍN    FRANKLIN      in- 


di   i.R  \Nl)SON 


ihfsi  reliéis,  which  have  just  sufficient  depth  to  white  jaspci  dip,  bcan  ;i  striking  rcsemblano  to 
ihrow  .1  shadow,  together  wiili  thc  delicatc  tint  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  This  i-  also 
,,l    the    ground    colour,    give    ihem    a    wonderful        one  of  Flaxman's  models   in   high  relief.     No    3, 

,  lurm.     One  learns   from   Wedgw l's  letters  to        William   IV.  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  111  blue  and 

Bentley  that  Sil  [useph  Banks  vvas  modelled  by  white  jasper,  1-  .1  small  portrail  m  high  relief, 
!  luxman,  ;md  the  other  two  are  probably  by  the  the  hair  and  details  of  dress  being  most  delii  ateh 
-i(n„.  hand.  Edmund  Burke,  the  patrón  and  rendered.  In  Nos.  4  and  f>  are  seen  Mr.  and 
íriend  of  Richard  Champion,  of  the  Bristol  poree-         Mis.    Meerman,    111    blue    and    white    jasper,    b\ 

Flaxman.      These    are    believed    to    constitute    a 

Linique  pair.    They  were  executed  when  the  couple 

was  over  in  this  eountry  on  .1  visit  from  Holland 

in    1  jN 7 .    and    were    not    madc    for   sale,    but    as 

personal    souvcnirs    for    friends.      John    Meerman 

(1753-1815)  was  Director  of  Fine  Arts  and  Publii 

Instructor  during  the  time  that   Louis  Bonaparte 

\\,i-    Km-   of    IIoll.mil:     aíl.T   tli.it    eountry    «,i- 

united   to    France    he    beeame 

a    Count    of    the    Empire    and 

a    Se  n. 1  t  01         N'o     V    m    blue 

and    white    jasper,    1-    .1    ven 

fine   full-fai  e   portrait   111  high 

1  elii  f    of     the    llon      Charles 

lanío-   Fox     M  I'  .   sei  ond  son 

of    the    first    Lord    Holland 

(1749-1806). 

Exccptionally  beautiíul  are 
t  he  port  raits  of  tln  first 
I  ord  a  nd  I  ady  Auekland 
(Píate  VIL,  Nos.  2  and  ;  in 
palé  blue  and  white  solid  jaspi  1 
vvith  dark  blue  wash,  details 
sui  h  as  facial  expression,  haii 
lai  1  md  fui  being  particularly 
finelv  execut  ed  .     No.  1  1-  a 


l.üti  fa<  tory,  1-  said  to  have  expressed  thc  opinión 
ihat,  at  thc  age  111  which  he  lived,  "  chivalry  was 
di  ad         He  seems  to  have  been  prosy  as  well  as 
j»  ssimistic,  and  was  frequently  the  1  ause  of  lapses 
into    slumber    b\     George    Selwyn,    who,    during 
l'ift\    vears  in   Parliament,  was  said  to  have  -poní 
ai, -i   ot    the   time   asleep      Burke   was  known   in 
the    House    as    "  the    dinner    bel!."    and    011    one 
iiccasion    a    nobleman    asked 
Selwyn    as    he    quitted    the 
1  liamber."\Vhat!   Is  the  house 
np  ;  '     "  No,"  he  replied,  "  but 
Burke  1-  !  " 

As  a  rule,  the  portrait  mi  dal- 
lioii  1-  1  til  in  profile,  the  fu  11 
fui  e  being  somcwhat  raro.  In 
l'late  VI.,  however,  are  three 
licads,  the  wonderful  moulding 
and  "  sei  ing  "  eyes  of  w  hii  h 
;in  triumphs  of  the  modeller's 
ai  1.  finelv  mi  and  beautifully 
l'tnished.  No.  1.  Dr.  Boerhaaví 
the  distinguished  physic  i.i  11 
1  h  i(iS-i  7  ¡o),  1-  by  Flaxman,  in 
solid  blue  and  white  jasper. 
No.  2,  th«    llon    William   Piti 


M.P     [ 750- 1, So(>),  in  blue  and         p,ATE  vill.  («)      dr.  erasmcs  daruin         rare  portrait  of  Thomas  Pitt, 

2  18 


Oíd  Wedgwood  Parirá  i l  Medallioiis 


Píate  X. — (i)  Rousseau  (2)  garrick  (3)  voltaire 

pau]    (afterwards  emperor  of  russia]    \m>  his  wii  i; 


14)  THE  YOl'.NG  PRETENDER      (5  A> 
("   CONTROLLER-GENERAL  TURGOT 


D  '  1 1  I '  R  I  N  C  E 


[11 -1  Lord  Camelford  (1737-1793),  the  patrón  and 
partncr  of  William  Cookworthy  in  the  Ply- 
nioutli  porcelain  works.  The  town  house  of  this 
well-known  politician  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
recently  erected  block  of  flats  at  the  córner  of 
l'.nk  Lañe,  opposite  Marble  Arch.  No.  4  is  a 
Huí  and  white  jasper  portrait  of  the  antiquarian, 
Charles  Townley  (1737-1805). 

Píate  VIII.  (a)  reproduces  a  full-face  medallion, 
111  blue  and  white  jasper  dip,  of  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  physician  (1731-1802).  This  portrait  is 
gcnerally  taken  for  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  it 
resembles.  Mrs.  Siddonsas"  LadyMacbeth  "  figures 
in  Piale  VIII.  (/-).  The  great 
actress  s.ct  for  Flaxman  prior 
lo  1877,  and  this  lovely  por- 
trait, in  Iiigh  relief,  is  doubtless 
his  work. 

Of  the  medallioiis  in  Píate 
IX.,  Mr.  Davis  is  justly  proud, 
his  being  t he  only  k no w  n 
prívate  collection  possessing  the 
group  of  three,  although  they 
mav  possibly  be  found  also  in 
the  Mayer  Museum  at  Liverpool. 
In  the  centre,  in  an  carly  frame, 
i-  Dr.  Benjamín  Franklin,  31  ien- 
11-1  and  distinguished  American 
statesman  (1706-1790).  On  the 
right  is  his  son,  William  Frank- 
lin, last  British  Governor  of 
New  [ersey  (1729   1813),  and  011 

,         ,     r      ,    •    "  ,  .,..„.  _  PLATE     \  III.  (/') 

the  lett  his  grandson,  William  I-  vs  "ladv 


I  hese    portraits 


bhn 


whiti 


Franklin. 
jasper  dip. 

The  unframed  pair,  Rousseau  (Xo.  1)  and  Voltaire 
(Xo.  3),in  Píate  X.,  is  "Wedgwood  and  Bentley" 
of  the  best  period,  in  palé  blue  and  white  jasper 
washed  over  with  deeper  blue.  These  portraits 
show  strong  character  and  facial  expression.  No.  2 
¡s  a  portrait  of  David  Garrick,  in  blue  and  white 
jasper,  mounted  as  a  brooch  111  its  original  pinch- 
beck  setting.  Garrick  vvas  modelled  by  Hackwood 
in  December,  1777.  and  his  was  one  of  three  por- 
traits known  to  bear  this  artist's  signature.  No.  | 
is  a  di  lieate  littlc  blue  and  white  medallion  of  the 
Young  Pretender;  whilst  Nos.  5 
and  6  are  likenesses  of  Prince  Paul 
(afterwards  Emperor  of  Russia) 
and  his  wife.  Wedgwood  made 
several  medallions  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  mother  of  Paul,  whom 
he  li.nl  good  reason  to  remember 
for  the  part  she  played  in  the 
well-known  "Frog"  dinner  ser- 
vice,  which  brought  upon  hiin  so 
much  trouble  and  anxiety,  and 
so  hule  renunieration.  There 
is  a  fine  specimen  representing 
this  lady  in  the  collection  which 
ismarked  "  Wedgwood  and  Bent- 
ley." No.  7  is  a  very  fine  por 
trait,  in  high  relief,  of  Añile 
Robert  Jaques  Turgot,  Ministcr 
of    Louis   XVI.,  and  Controller- 

-  MRS.    SIDDONS 

mac  1:1  ni-  General  oi  hranee  (1727-1781  . 
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Collectors'  MarKs 


By   A.  M.  Hind 


Fon    many    years    Louis    Fagan's    littli  1918.     But  this  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparisoii 

book  011  Collectors  Marks  (London,  1SS3)  has  been  vvitli  Mr.  Lugt's  corpus  of  3,026  marks,  with  it- 
imt  of  print  and  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain.  mass  of  ¡nformation  about  collectors,  dealers, 
1,  Was  |,ul,  more  than  .1  rougli  sketch  o£  what  and  sales  an  astounding  monument  of  devoted 
such  a  work  should  be  ;  but  oven  so,  n  was  indis-  industry  and  patient  hit». 111,  for  which  thc  author 
pcnsable  to  the  connoisseur  who  cared  to  knou  deserves  the  gratitudc  of  every  amateur  of  prints 
thc  collectors  through  whose  hands  his  prints  or  and  drawings.  Mr.  A.  W.  Thibaudeau,  the  dealer, 
drawings  had  passe'd.  Such  knowledge,  perhaps,  and  Professor  Julius  von  Elischer,  .1  well-known 
mav  be  oí  Iittlc  moment  beside  the  a-sthetic  Budapest  collector,  liad  both  collccted  much 
i-njovnienl  of  thi  work  of  art,  but  few  collectors  material  with  such  a  work  in  view,  but  neithei 
an  so  1  Hympian  .1-  to  disregard  the  more  material  was  able  to  bring  it  to  conclusión.  Happily,  both 
joys  of  ownership,  to  which  an  added  flavour  1-  these  sourecs  have  been  accessible  tu  Mr.  Lugt, 
given  by  the  thought  of  the  connoisseurs  of  former  Thibaudeau's  notes  having  been  aequired  by  the 
geni  rations  who  have  recognised  thc  same  quality  Berlín  Print  Room,  and  those  of  the  late  Professoí 
and  enjoyed  the  same  possession.  von  Elischer  being  put  at  his  disposal  by  his  widow, 

Fagan's  work,  which  contained  671  marks,  many        111  whose   possession  they  still  remain.     But  even 
unidentified,    was    reprinted    with    supplementarv         this  rich  material  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 

personal  researches  "I 
Mr.  Lugt  himself  in 
most  of  the  great 
,  ollections  of  Europe, 
hoth  publie  an<l  pri- 
v  ate,  wh  1 1  e  se\  1  ral 
yi  ars  of  e»  eption  il 
upportunities  m  the 
firmol  Frederik Muller. 
of  Amst  11  ilam  .  .ind 
last,  but  not  least  his 
own  large  collection  of 
rari'  sale  catalogues, 
have  enabled  liini  t<> 
bring  his  formidable 
task  t"  a  ni"-'  laudablí 
conclusión.  In  a  w<>i  ¡. 
of  this  sort,  conclusión 
1-  a  1  w  ays  the  most 
,1  i  (in  til  t  decisión  to 
111. iki  .  and  invariable 
eni  ourages  a  new  crop 


notí  -  on  lili  v  of  the 
-aun  marks,  and  some 
21  ií  new  in  .11  ks,  by 
Milton  I.  D.  Einstein 
.,ii.l  Max  A-  Goldstein, 
St.   I.ouis   (l'.S.  \.).   in 
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\,,.     I         50MI      01       lili      MORÍ       IMPORTAN!     COLLECTOR 
MARKS    FOCND    ON    DRAWINGS    AND    PRINTS 


Collectors    Marks 


of  additions,  Eor  which  the  author  has  thought- 
fullv  left   severa]  vacant  pages  al   the  end  oí  his 

ln.uk 

Tu  give  the  less  experienced  reader  some  idea  of 
the  types  of  collectors'  marks  found  on  drawings 
and  prints,  two  dozen  of  the  most  important  are 
here  reproduced  (No.  L),  and  explanatory  notes 
are  added,  some  in  special  reference  to  Mr.  Lugt  s 
work  : — 

i  and  2.  Nicolás  Laniére  (musician,  collector, 
and  dealer),  and  his  younger  brother.  The 
explanation  which  comes  with  most  authority 
(that  of  Jonathan  Richardson  the  eider)  ascribes 
No.  i  1"  Nicolás  I. amere,  and  states  that  he 
.  olleí  ted  for  King Charles  I.  as  well  as  tur  himself. 
Vertiu  also  explains  mark  No.  2  as  the  mark  of 
I.anii  iv  .ni  tli.  drawings  he  colleí  ted  for  the  king. 
He  i-  also  known  to  have  acted  in  a  similar  way 
as  agenl  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  It  is  not  known 
definitely  whether  either  King  Charles  I.  or  Arundel 
used  anj  stamp  of  their  own  on  drawings  or  prints, 
and  Mr.  Lugt  has  not  been  able  to  bring  further 
evidence  about  two  marks  attributed  to  Charles  I. 
by  Nagler  (Lugt,  508  and  631)  Severa!  other 
-tar-  of  slightly  differing  varieties  oñer  considerable 
confusión,  and  much  here  remanís  to  be  authen- 
tii  ated. 

;  Si)  Petcr  Lely  (1618-1680),  one  of  the  greatest 
collectors  "I  drawings. 

I  Prosper  Henry  Lankrink  (1628  1692),  an 
aásistant  of  Lely.  Acquired  a  large  part  of  Lely's 
collection 

5  R.  Houlditch  id.  1730),  a  Director  of  the 
South  Seas  Company. 

6  and  7.  Jonathan  Richardson,  senr.  (1665 
t/45),  portrait  painter.  No.  7  was  described  by 
hagan  as  the  mark  used  by  Richardson  the 
younger  on  the  first  collection  he  made,  and  sold 
during  his  lifetime  :  but  there  is  more  evidence 
111  favour  of  its  being  his  father's  mark,  or  at 
least  the  mark  put  by  the  son  on  prints  and 
drawings  collected  by  his  father  and  included  in 
the  sale  of  1747 

S.  Jonathan  Richardson,  junr.  (1694  1 771 ) .  por- 
trait painter.     Sale  of  prints  and  drawings,  177-'. 

9.  Tilomas  Hudson  (1701-1779),  portrait  painter. 
Pupil  of  Jonathan  Richardson  the  eider,  and 
master  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Purchased  many 
of  the  drawings  at  Richardson's  sale  m  1747. 

ni.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723  170J)-  Acquired 
a  large  number  "i  the  drawings  from  Hudson's 
collection. 

11.  Nathaniel  Hone  (1718-1784),  painter. 

12.  Artlutr  Pond  (about  1705-1758),  paintet  and 
engraver.  One  of  the  earüest  of  the  engravers 
of  facsímiles  of  oíd  master  drawings,  m  which  he 
combined  etching   with  chiaroscuro  woodcut. 


1;.  Dr.  Richard  Mead  (1673  1751).  Physician 
to  George  III.  A  notable  collector  of  antique 
coins,  sculpture,  and  books,  as  well  as  of  prints 
and  drawings. 

14.  Sir  Edward  Astley,  Bart.  (1729   1802). 

15.  Charles  Rogers  (1711  1784),  chiefly  known 
by  his  publicad.  >n  of  .1  l'ullcction  oj  Prints  in 
Imitation  of  Drawings,  1778,  containing  engravings 
after  drawings,  in  his  own  and  other  collections 
by  W.  W.  Ryland  and  others. 

10.  John  Barnard  {ti.  1784),  one  oi  thu  1"  ;1  ol 
English  connoisseurs.  His  mark  is  seldom  found 
except  on  a  fine  impression. 

17.  Robert  Dighton  (about  1752-1814),  carica 
turist  and  printseller  ;  notorious  for  his  theft  of 
fine  Rembrandts  from  the  British  Museum 
(detei  ted  in  1806),  on  which  he  liad  the  efírontery 
to  place  his  own  mark,  which  now  disfigures  so 
many  of  the  recovered  prints  m   the   Museum. 

18.  Richard  Cosway  (1740  1821),  miniature 
painter,  and  a  great  collector  of  oíd  master  draw- 
ings. 

19.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (1769  1830).  Made 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  drawings  by  the 
oíd  masters,  which  was  offered,  in  his  will,  to  the 
nation  at  £18,000,  a  far  lower  figure  than  its  real 
valué,  but  rejei  ted 

20.  William  Young  Ottley  (1771  1836),  writei 
on  art,  and  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings 
in  the  British   Mus.  uní. 

21.  /.  /'.  Zoomer  (1641-about  171M.  art  dealer, 
Amsterdam. 

22.  PierreMariettelI.  (1634-1716).  The  second 
of  the  line  of  famous  París  dealers  of  this  ñame. 
The  Biographie  Universelle  and  most  other  books 
of  reference  liad  omitted  one  generation,  and  Mr. 
Lugt  is  the  first  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the 
family.  But  he  1-  still  uncertain  as  to  which  are 
the  signatures  of  Pierre  Mariette  I.  (d.  1657) 
and  Pierre  Mariette  II.  I  have  recently  come 
across  the  same  signature  (with  the  curious  form 
of  the  e),  as  is  found  111  his  No.  1788,  and  with  the 
date  1634,1111  t'"'  back  of  an  engraving  of  Jonah 
and  /lie  Whale,  by  J.  Sadeler,  after  1>.  Barentsz, 
in  the  British  Museum.  From  the  date,  this  must 
be  Pierre  L,  and  No.  17S8  is  ccrtainly  the  same. 
Pierre  Mariette  II  married  the  daughter  of 
another  famous  printseller,  Francois  Langlois,  .-I 
whom  no  signature  or  mark  is  given  ;  ñor  is  there 
any  mark  of  Francois's  -un,  Nicolás  (¿Y.  Langlois), 
which  I  noted  on  the  back  oi  two  prints  by 
Bonasone  (B.  5  and  173)  from  the  Spencer 
collection  (sold  at  Christie's,  June,  mío),  in  which 
many  prints  bore  the  mark  of  Pierre  .Mariette  II. 
P.  Mariette  II.  often  wrotí  on  the  front  of  the 
print  itself,  but,  even  s(>.  n  1-  always  a  mark  to 
welcome,  as  it  seldom  oceurs  mi  .1  bad  impression. 


The  Coiinoisseiir 

l  *  i .  i:.-  II  's  son  Joan  <  •  >i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1>  <  1  thc  business,  ancl  W'illiam   Six,   i"   Rembrandt's   friend  ancl  patrón, 

1¡¡    ■_■ : .  1 1  i .  Ison  th'     B  tei    Jan    Six,    and    ni  luí  -    tlm  >ugh 

V  lean     Man  i'-,     i  77  i  ¡    vvas   the  Smith,    Woodburn,    Aylesford,    Denon,    to    J.    P. 

I,i  i   .iii.l  thc  iiin-i   famous  ol  thc  vvholi    family.  Zoomer,    who,    il    not    a    friend    oí    Rembrandt, 

in  Amslel  (ij2(>  o8),amatcui  was     ,.!     leasl     hi:      younger    contemporary     in 

raver.      Best  known  for  his  extraordinan  Amsterdam.     L'ntil  recently,  tlic  Dutch  ii 

fa<    muir-,  ..i  drawings,  which  are  m leceptive  on    thc    back    ol    a    ln-i    statc    ol    th     Hundred 

in    thcir   iniitation  of   thc  qualitv  and   texture  ol  Guihia     Prini     in      amsterdam     (which     can    be 

chalk  than  any  modero  roproductions.      h   ¡s  wcll  translatcd    "a    presen!     from    mv    special    friend, 

I., i     ilii-    collcctoi     to    rcmembci    thc    othci    in.uk  Rembrandt,  in  exchange  foi     Marcantonio's    prini 

__■  3 1   which   was  engravecí  on   thc  back  of  of    the    Plagitt   ")    has    l)een    regarded   as   in   the 

facsimilcs  (X..    ii  hand   of  J.    I'.   Zoomci    (.  ».,    in    C.    Hofstede   de 

I:    ¡^    ¡nipossible  in   iln-  noticc  o.  do  ¡nstice  t"  Groot,     !>:■      I  rlutnden    iiber    Rembrandt,     rcjoG, 

thc  wealtli  cf  material  ni    Mi.  Lugt's  work.     The  No.    2()d);      but     Mr.     Lugt     has    showi 

largí    imnibei  <>í   famous  muí  who  lia  ve  also  been  reasons  for   regarding   ít  as  an  eighteenth  centun 

collectors     rendéis     ¡t     a     vcritable     biographical  forgery  (in  his  1 k,  Mil  Rembrandt  in  An, 

.ii.  tionai  \ .    full    oi     ¡.un, ni.  c    in    the    sidelighl  -    h  [920,  pp.  fjjj  (15)! 

throws    «ni    what    they    rcally    cared    for:     riches  fn  the  latter  book,  of  which   thc  main   purposi 

■  iii.l   the  rewards  of    the  sale-r 11,  or  the  works  was    the    identification    of    the   subjeets    ol    Rem 

they  .  olleí  ted  for  t  luir  own  sakes.     <  >l  great  valué  brandt's  studies,  lands.  ape  ancl  ar.  hiti  1  tural,  Mi 

also,  ni  .1   work  <>l   this  kincl,  are  the  many  clues  Lugt  showod  how  entertaining  .1   writer  h<    could 

it  provides  i.,  the  pedigrees  ..I  great   collections  ;  1..-.     Ít  is  an  even    greater   tribute   to   ln-  powers 

so   th.it    yon   may   trace   the  descent   of  many  of  that,    amid    the   se  ve  re  r   demands   of    dr\  as-dust 

ih.     finesl     Rembrandt    etchings    in    the    British  research,  he  has  succeeded  in  clothing  what  might 

Museum  with  1  onsiderable  i  ci  tainty  ba<  k  through  seem   th.'  dry-bones  of  colleí  tors'  marks  with  thc 

the    hands  of    Astley,    Pond,    Jacob    Houbraken,  living  flesh  of  these  departed  connoisseurs. 
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Oíd  English   Barometers  in  the  Collection  of   Mr.  Percival  D. 
Griffiths  By  FranK  Gibson 


The  evolution  in  shape  and  i  onstruction 
,il  the  barometei  and  its  case,  from  the  middle  oi 
the  seventeenth  century  (when  H  first  appeared 
in  England)  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  affords  an  interesting  study  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  English  furniture  craftsmanship. 

The  invention  of  the  "  weather  glass  "  originated 
from  experiments  conducted  by  Evangelista 
rorcelli,  .m  Italian  mathematician  and  physicist  : 
but  the  idea  was  really  due  to  Galileo,  who  observed 
that  a  common  suction  pipe  could  not  raise  watei 
to  .1  greater  height  than  thirty-two  feet,  and 
recommended  tln-  matter  to  his  pupil  and  friend 
Torcelli.  The  latter,  between  the  years  1643  and 
1645,  made  an  experiment.  Seleí  ting  a  glass  tube 
of  modérate  length,  about  four  feet  long,  one  end 
of  whi<  h  was  sealed  hermetically,  he  filled  it  with 
quicksilver,  and.  applying  his  finger  to  the  upen 
end,  inverted  it  in  a  basin  containing  mercury. 
The  quicksilver  instantly  rose  to  nearly  thirty 
inches  above  the  surface  of  that  in  the  basin. 

Torcelli's  discovery  seems  to  have  been  made 
known  111  England  a  little  later,  just  when  the 
study  of  science  was  quickening  in  this  country. 
The  Ton  filian  tube,  as  it  was  called,  was  exhibited 
before  the  newly  formed  Roya]  Society,  when 
5ii  [saai  Newton  was  its  President ,  and  Dr.  Hooke 
its  Curator,  and  experiments  were  made  with  it. 
George  Sinclair,  who  was  a  mineral  surveyor  and 
a  practical  engineer,  set  up  the  instrument  111  a 
frami  ,  and  first  gave  to  it  the  ñame  of  "  baroscope." 
But  the  final  termination  of  the  word  was  1  hangí  'I 
into  "meter."  and  the  compound  word  "  baro- 
meter  "  carne  to  signify  a  measuring  of  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  early  barometers 
liad  cases  that,  though  they  were  joined,  consisted 


of  two  distim  t  parts.  <  >ne  of  these  was  a  wooden 
upright  frame,  from  the  top  of  which,  stretching 
ai  right  angles,  was  a  horizontal  míe  which  was 
of  metal.  The  glass  tube  ran  diagonally  from 
the  end  of  the  horizontal  part  and  turned  into 
the  upright  fíame,  running  down  into  a  globe 
or  bulb  at  its  foot.  which  was  filled  with  the 
mercury.  The  metal  part  of  the  instrument  was 
the  dial  on  which  the  various  states  of  the  weather 
were  marked.  There  is  an  example  of  thi-.  type 
at  Hampton  Court.  Another  of  the  same  kind, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Robert  Belfitt,  J.P.,  of 
Shefñeld,  was  illustrated  and  formed  the  subjei  1 
of  a  note  in  the  pages  of  The  Coxxoisseur  of 
September,  1916  (vol.  xlvi.).  The  mechanical 
parts.  viz.,  the  dials  and  other  metal  fittings  of 
the  early  barometers,  were  constructed  by  cele- 
brated  horologists  of  the  day  like  Daniel  Ouan 
Thomas  Tompion,  and  others,  while  the  woodwork 
of  the  eases  may  well  have  been  done  by  con- 
temporary  cabinet-makers.  Of  course,  the  mann- 
facturer  of  oíd  barometers,  like  the  clockmaker, 
was  mostlv  responsible  for  the  movement  and  its 
mechanism,  but  not  the  case  ,1  fací  which  is 
proved  by  contemporary  inventories  partii  ularising 
a  clock  and  a  case,  showing  that  they  were  held 
to  be  two  sepárate  parts.  This  applies  even  to 
the  early  form  of  barometers,  the  M.imK  of  which 
were  made  at  first  of  ivory,  with  brass  feet,  or  of 

polished  w 1  [see  illustrations). 

i  if  th.'  several  1  olleí  tors  of  oíd  English  furniture 
in  this  country,  probably  110  one  possesses  such  .1 
fine  and  varied  collection  of  oíd  barometers  as 
Mr.  Perenal  D.  Griffiths.  His  group  of  "  weathei 
glasses"  includes  some  of  the  earliest  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  he  has  specimens  of  \-arious 
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tvpes  ranging  in  poinl  of  date  from  thc  51  vi  ntei  nth 
to  i  lie    nim-teenth    ccntury.     Thc   illustrations   of 


\,,    i    is  .1  good  example  oí   late  seventeenth- 
century  work.     Ii  i--  a  simple  pillar  oí  i  ylinder  of 


??  3t?  * 


i 


*   • 


So.    |.  No.    III.  No.   II. 

.,,,,:      uaroMEI  RCIVAI      l>.    '.i'll  I  I  1  II-'     COL] : 

this  artii-U-  an    tak.  n   untirrh    from   examples  in         polished  ivory,  bound  vvith  three  brass  rings,  am 
hi;  L.o]|ri  ,„,,,  supported  al  its  bas<  b\  four  brass  feet  ornamentei 

2  1  'i 


O  Id  English   Barometers 


and  embossed  with  cherubs 
heads.  In  style,  the  face  of 
the  instrument  is  a  contrast 
to  its  feet,  for  it  is  rather 
plain  and  severe  in  form.  The 
brass  dial,  which  is  upright  and 
rectangular  in  shape,  is  divided 
by  the  tube  enclosing  the 
mercury  into  two  sections. 
Th.it  on  the  left  marks  the 
state  of  the  weather,  "  rising," 
"  fair."  etc.  ;  that  on  the 
right  is  reserved  for  falling 
indií  ations,  from  "  d  ry  "  to 
"  rain,"  etc.  Below  the  dial 
is  a  brass  píate,  upon  which  are 
engraved,  in  somewhat  uníate 
lettering,  the  words  ' '  M  ade 
and  invented  by  Daniel  Ouare, 
1.(111(1(111."  The  back  of  the 
dial  is  lettered  in  the  same  way, 
but  in  French  characters.  The 
height    of    this    barometer    is 

¡7  im  hes.  An  interesting  com- 
parison  may  be  made  between 
this  and  No.  ii.  Both  baro- 
meters are  alike  in  character 
as  regards  their  faces,  but  the 
ivory  case  of  the  latter,  with 
its   spiral   and   fluted   column, 

has  a  plain  base  instead  of  the 

brass  supports  of  No.  i.     It  is 

seeminglv  of  Dutch  make,  but 

bi  ars   "ii   its   face   the    1  rem  h 

inscription  :  "Bar  o  m  e  t  r  e 

portatif  par  S.  Mancel,  Rotter- 
dam."    The    lettering   on    the 

dial    is    in    Dutch    characters. 

It   is   a   question  whether   the 

Dutch  did  not  try  to  capture 

the  English  market  for  baro- 
meters, for  the  early  records  oi 

the    Worshipful    Company    of 

Clockmakers   report    "  that   in 

i  -i  14   certain   persons   at    Ara- 

sterdam   are    in    the   habit    of 

putting  tlie  ñames  of  Tompion, 

Quare,  and  others  on  their 

works   and  selling  thein  as 

English."     Possibly  they  may 

hai  e   done  this  to  barometers 

as  well. 

No.   iii.,  from   Mr.  Grifñths' 

collection,  is  an   interesting 

example,  though  later.     The  dial  and  the  brass- 

work  have  not  changed  at  all,  but  the  case,  which 

is  now  of  wood,  is  richly  lacquered — except  where 


[V. 


it  i-  spi  1  a  I  -sha  ped  with  a 
Chínese  design,  more  pai 
tii  ul.nlv  on  the  square  base 
but  this  lacquering  may  have 
been  .1  later  addition.  A  com 
parison  wi  t  h  No.  iv.  show  - 
both  l»a  rom  eters  to  be  ol 
simila  r  construction,  om  1  'I 
plainly  polished  wood,  the 
other  íai  quered.  Bothof  them 
possess  the  four  brass  feet, 
which  are  richly  ornamented 
with  masks  wreathed  in  floral 
festoons.  No.  iv.  bears  the 
inscription,  "  I  (aniel  Qua  re, 
London." 

No.  v.  illustrates  what  is 
.  alled  a  "  stii  k  "  barometer. 
It  is  38  inches  long,  but  there 
a  re  n  o  f  eet ,  because  it  is 
designed  to  hang  against  a 
wall.  The  form  and  character 
of  the  earlier  barometers  are 
retained,  but  the  wooden  case 
1-  plain  at  the  top,  and  expands 
towards  the  bottom  into  a 
-piral  pattern,  terminating  at 
its  ba^e  in  a  circular  knob. 
It  i-  a  shape  that  nicely 
balances  the  dial  at  the  top, 
which  bears  below  it  a  píate 
insí  ribed  "  Danl.  O  u  a  1  e  , 
London." 

Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  shape 
and  formof  the  barometer  were 
changing  in  common  with  those 
of  other  piei  es  oi  household 
furnit  uic,  and  it  was  often 
built  on  the  Unes  of  the 
grandfather  or  long-case  clock, 
in  walnut,  and  inlaid  with 
marquetry.  No.  vi.  is  a  beau- 
tiful  example  of  this  kind  in 
Mr.  Grifñths'  collection.  The 
plain  dial,  set  in  its  handsome 
walnut  case  and  flanked  bv 
two  spiral  pillars,  is  biseí  ted 
by  the  glass  tube  whii  h  con- 
tains  the  mercury,  and  is 
marked  from  left  t<>  right, 
"  Very  dry  "  to  "  Much  snow," 
"  Weather  foul  if  falling."  l\ 
is  also  signed  "  Daniel  Ouare, 
andón,"  and  its  date  must  be  about  :6o,8.  It  is 
teresting  to  compare  this  barometer  with  one 
the  King's  Writing  Room  at   Hampton  Court 
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Palace,  whii  h   is  signed  I >\    I  li .1 

Tompion,  thc  famous  clückmaker. 
Here  ihr  dial  closely  follows  the 
shape  oí  thi  1  [01  1.  ol  thc  period. 
1 t  is  square  in  shape,  with  the 
usual  ornamcnts  oi  >  hei  ni'-'  líenla 
to  lili  111  thc  spa  mi  rcls  of  thc 
clock-fací  ;  thc  lcttcring  is  markcd 
,m  .,  douhlc  circlc.  l'hc  hand, 
which  1  egisters  1  h  e  movcmcnt  of 
t  li  c  111  c  rcur y ,  i  s  of  thc  sam  c 
charactcr  as  1  hose  of  thc  clocks 
<jf  ih.it  period,  .1  n  <1  h  .1  s  .111  ex- 
quisitely  pierced  form.  Bi  li  >w  thc 
dial  are  thrce  tiny  brass  knobs  te 
regúlate  tlie  hand  and  i"  sol  thc 
ilatc.  l'hc  well  -  proportioned  wal- 
init  i  ase  is  -in mounted  l>v  .1  gilí 
rose  with  .1  flame-shaped  top.  A 
un  inogram  cni  ii  1  led  with  .1  1  1  own, 
palms,  .uní  .1  winged  cherub's  head, 
is  th. 11  of  W1II1.1111  .mil  Mary. 

Ain ither  i  urious  but  interesting 
weather  gauge  m  the  possession  of 
Mi  Grifñths  is  shown  111  NTo.  vii. 
Fifty  inches  111  height,  this  i-  set 
111  ,1  -  h  .1  1 1  ow  ni. 1  hog  .1  n  v  1  .1  se, 
1  rowned  with  .1  large  gilded  shell, 
whii  h  1-  luí, un  ni  at  the  bottom 
of  thc  1  ase  by  .1  carved  and  gilt 
foliated  decora  tion.  I  hese  orna- 
ments  scem  rather  superfluous,  and 
are  probably  later  additions.  Per- 
haps  the  1  ase  in  ít-  formei  con- 
(liiinii  -cerned  ton  M'vnv  in  shapc 
for  the  taste  of  .1  later  owner. 
riic  upper  part  of  thc  dial  is  .1 
barometer,  the  lo  w  e  r  .1  thermo- 
meter,  and  they  are  l"'th  letti  red 
with  old-fashioned  spel  ling,  "  ti  \ 
tream  Cold,"  etc.  Both  thc  dials 
are  mar ked  "  Pa t r ii  k  Sullivan, 
London." 

.Mr.  Griffiths  possesses  .1  luir  ex- 
ample  of  .1  piecc  of  furniture  that 
1  he  Adam  brothers  sometinn  -  did 
mil  disdain  t<>  dcsign.  This  baro- 
meter '  ase  1-  .1  beautiful  bit  of 
.11  \  mil: ,  as  i  .mi  be  secn  bv  the 
reprodui  tion  (Xo.  viii.).  Made  oí 
mahogany,  the  r.i  1  he  r  small  "\  .1] 
dial  f.n  .'  is  balan,  ni  by  thc 
foliated  design  at  its  base!  Thc 
wholc  shapc  of  i  li  i-  barometer 
i-   original   .uní  prai  1 1 <  al,    and    u-  d; 

Ii  was  natural  that  Chippcndale  -ln 


ir   is  al 


barometer  cases  amongsl  the  arti- 
'I'  "l  fu  rnit  11  re  which  he  made 
for  lii-  patrons  :  though  no  ai  l  ual 
drawings  for  barometers  appeai  in 
his  book  of  dcsigns,  yet  there  are 
everal  extanl  examples  whii  h  ha\  c 
undoubtcdly  been  made  by  either 
Imii  m  under  the  direcl  influence 
of  his  stylc.  Mr.  Griffiths  has  no 
partii  ular  specimen  of  Chippendale's 
woi  k  fu  r  a  Ka  n>  ni  r  t e  r  i  n  li  i -. 
collection,  bul  the  student  of  oíd 
línglish  furniture,  who  i-  curious  mi 
the  point .  raa;  sec  a  i  the  Vii  ti  u  ia 
and  Albert  Museum  a  barometer 
1  ase  whii  h  was  pn  ibably  made  1  iy 
<  hippendale  fi  ir  the  pin  pose.  1 1  i- 
of  graceful  design,  and  i-  <  ha- 
rai  terised  by  the  delicate  and 
fine  carving  w hii  h  une  naturall} 
associates  wi  th  t  ln-  work  of  thc 
famous  f urniture-maker.  The 
lcttcring  mi  thc  dial  is  to  thc  left 
-iilr  i  ií  thc  in  e  r  c  n  r  v  tube,  w  hile 
the  niai  ker  i-  attai  hed  t<>  the  right 


I  lie  makers  of  barometer  cases  ni 
thc  eighteenth  century  in  England 
seem  tu  have  bi  <  u  inflm  nced  by 
i  ln-  fashionable  -ha  pes  taken  by 
i  luí  k-i  ases.  These  1'  mg  case  i  loi  ks 
ccased  tu  he  made  during  thc  reign 
of  the  first  two  Gei  irges,  but  \\  lien 
thc  shape  w  a  -  re  v  i  v  e  d  in  thc 
-e.  muí  half  of  thc  eighteenth  i  en- 
t  ury,  barometers  followed  suit.     Mr. 

(  il  iffiths    ha-    an     e  \  a  mplc    of     this 

phase,  a-  i  an  lie  seen  in  Xo.  i\. 
1  he    barometer    i-  set    in    a    clock- 

Hke    rase.        lile    dial    i-    -ipiaic,    with 

an  an  hed  top ;  ihc  i  in  ular  mark- 
ing  ring  in  t  h  e  ce  n  t  re  and  the 
-  pan  d  r  el  -  a  re  lillcd  with  roí  OCO 
ornament,  and  the  head  of  .-Eolus. 
Below  ihe  waist  of  the  case  i-  a 
i  ireular  dial,  giving  the  degreí  -  ■  i) 
temperature,  The  maker  ni  this 
barometer  was  George  Hallifax,  of 
Doñeas  ter,  and  u  i-  47  na  h-  - 
111  height. 

rhomas  S  h  e  rat  o  n  musí  ha\  e 
111  ade,  o  r  a  t  a  n  \  ra  1  e  supplied 
designs  fui,  barometers,  and  the 
une    hei  e    reproduc  ed  (Xo.  vi. 

unt  from    the    collection   of    Mr.    Griffiths,    1-  a    very 

typical    examplc    of   .1  shape   1l1.it    was  evidently 

ude         verv   popular,  a-  ít   1-  -till    commonly  tu  lie  met 
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MADONNA    AND    CHII.D    ATTENDED    BY    ANGHLS 
BY    PIER'    FRANCESCO    FIORENTINO 
ln    the  Roscoe  Collection,   Liverpool 
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It   is  gcncrally  ni. ule  of  mahogany,   ; 
with  shell    ni      i. u    ilcsi-ns  -iiid    bands 


intire   absence  of  originality,   there    is    generally 
¡omething  distinctive    about    Sheraton's  designs. 


N'o.   VI. 

satinwood.  Like  most  of  the  early  Sheraton 
work,  ü  is  simple  and  beautiful  in  form,  and 
of  excellent   construction.      Mili,   with  an  almost 


They  may  lack  the  architectural    i  harai  I 
impressive  contour  of  Adam  work,  but    yet   they 
are  often  a  mixture  of  grace  .uní  austerity.     This 
principie    applies    tu    the    designs  oi    baro 
bv  himself  and  his  followers. 


Early  Historical   Relies  of  Upper  Canadá  By  R.  W.  Geary, 

President  of  the  Lundy's  Lañe  Historical  Society 


Ir  was  about  forty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  that  Cartier 
raised  the  "  Fleur-de-lis  and  Cross  "  at  Gaspé 
and  Quebec,  and  formally  took  possession  for 
his  sovereign  of  all  the  vast  área  of  Canadá. 
A  period  of  seventy  years 
more  elapsed,  during  which 
very  little  was  done  by 
France  towards  developing 
the  country,  and  it  was  not 
un  til  the  advent  of  Champ- 
lain  (1604-1635)  that  the 
first  settlement  of  <  añada 
was  accomplished.  Champ- 
lam's  zeal  for  disi  overy  and 
commercial  enterprise  soon 
extended  French  domina- 
tion  far  westward  along 
great  rivers,  and  over  vasl 
lakes  and  inimitable  \  irgin 
forests  streti  hing  Eai  away 
towards  the  setting  sun. 

I  [e  ereí  ted  the  first  rude 
fort  at  Quebec,  whii  h  after- 
wards  became  a  I  amo  u s 
1, 11  n  1  3S,  and  there  founded 
the  infant  capital  of  New 
France  111  A  merii  a,  from 
which  in  later  years 
extended  a  series  oi  forts, 
settlements,  missions,  and 
traders1  outposts  tur  nearly 
two  thousa  ud  111  il  es. 
Champlam's  chief  ambitions 
were  to  establish  the  power 
of  France.  to  prosecute  the 
fur  trade  with  the  [ndians, 
and  to  plant  the  Catholic 
faith  in  the  New  World. 
His  e  xpedit  ions  up  the 
Ottawa  river   and    explora- 
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tion  of  the  western  country  around  Lake  Hurón, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  mission  there 
111  1613  1  i.  constitute  the  first  page  111  the  history 
of  Upper  Canadá  (Ontario). 

After  Champlain's  death,  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  disi  o  very  continued 
with  most  remarkable  per- 
sistenev.  and  never  relaxed 
during  the  whole  French 
peí  ío'l  zea!  for  the  con- 
versión of  the  [ndians  in- 
spired  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries,  and  exploration  and 
promotion  oi  the  fur  trade 
were  the  impelling  motives 
of  the  military  and  traders. 
The  oíd  trapper's  hunting- 
knife  (length  7  in.)  belongs 
to  the  French  fur-traders' 
period.  It  has  cl  curved 
edge,  horn  handle  inlaid 
with  brass,  and  incised  brass 
mounts,  also  .1  steel  fork 
sheathed  111  the  back  ;  the 
blade  (which  closes  into  the 
handle  wi  thout  a  spring) 
having  an  engraved  "  toma- 
hawk  "  the  reon  .  In  the 
year  1(140  Jesuit  mis, i, in- 
anes visited  Un'  country  of 
the  Neutral  Nation  of  In- 
dians,  whic  li  lay  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  west  of  the  Niágara 
river  (now  the  historii  dis- 
trii  t  of  N  1,1  gara).  Their 
chief  town.  Onghiara 
(Niágara),  which  later  be- 
came the  first  capital  of 
Upper   C.inada,    was   at    the 

(ALMOST  FÜLL  SIZE)  mOUth     "f     the     11VIT     Olí     the 
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south  shorc  of  Lake  ( (ntario  (whcre 
the  Fathors  wrote  the  record  for 
thc  Jrsiiií  Rclaiions)  kn  years 
Iater  íln-  Indian  nation  of  twelve 
thousand  souls  muí,  women,  and 
children  worc  totally  destroyed  by 
1  \  age  Iroqin  iis,  .ind  1 1 ■  f  i  ñu 
n. H  o  except  ilir  oiH'  word  of  their 
language,  "  '  inghiai  a." 

I  he  oval  brass  modal  ( i  .1  ¡nrhcs 
long),  with  ihc  I  - 1  c  1 1 1  [  i  inscription, 
m  K'i  unan  i  aj>itals,  "  i  i  Mario  i  onouo 
sans  poi  1 1 « ■  prioz  pi  mr  nous  qui 
a\'ons  recours  a  vous,"  \\  as  fonnd  in 
.i  luid  noar  tho  Falls  of  Niágara 
ni. m\  \  ears  ago,  and  is  a  rolii  of  tho 
Josuil  missionarios,  w  ho  lofl  tln  ii 
own  liighly  eivilised  country  and 
plungod  ¡uto  iln-  Amorii  an  wildor- 
noss  in  win  in  tho  Christian  faith 
thc  ñon  cst  savages  known  t.. 
histi  ny."  Within  .i  few  \  ears  tiv. 
of  thc  Fathers  lost  their  li\-es  1>\ 
bcing  barbarously  tortured  tu  doath 
by  thc  Iroquois,  .uní  many  othcrs 
suffered  (In  adfnl  hardships  and  in- 
dignitii  - 

["he  history  of  tho  Neutral  land 
i-  .i  blank  from  thc  oxtirpation  i  >!  it- 
people  1>\  Un'  troquois  imiil  thc 
arrival  of  the  greal  oxplon  r  L.i  Salle 
,it  Niágara  in  1(178.  1  te  foresaw  thc 
importan»  e  of  this  situatii m  ,il  tho 
mouth    ni    thc    Niágara    river    ,1-    .1         N¡o.  II.— french  hcnti 


i  ildiei  -.    1  radei  -,    and    voya¿ 
11. ule    and    explore,    and    to   1  \n  mi 
I'icik  h  power  over  all  the  West,  "f 
\\  hii  h  it   was  the  gateway. 

IV..  ticall}  ..11  the  relies  illus- 
tral  ing  this  article  (from  the  w  riter's 
cullcí  tiiini  have  been  found  011  thc 
Niágara  fn  mi  iei .  and,  althi  mgli  un- 
iiii|(ui  tañí  111  t hi  mselves,  .11  in 
1  nn.iti  l\  associated  with  the  early 
histoi  \  "I  No.  th  \iin  1  n  ,1  vividlv 
rocalling  thc  potential  events  which 
-u  deeph  añei  ted  tho  di  -11111. -  ..f 
íevcral  nations  I  he  military  buttons 
of  tho  From  h  poriod  are  not  num- 
bered,  being  of  earlier  date  than 
17117,  when  regimental  numbers  worc 
íirst  used  011  army  bul  tons.  I  h.  11 
i.intv  .in.l  difhculty  <>í  detection, 
besidos  being  our  o  arliesl  1  di'  - 
of  1  ivilisation,  111 .1  ke  t  he  m  most 
inti  resting. 

No  i\  (1)  Frcncli  militai  \  bul  ti  m 
(25  111111..  bronze,  formorlv  ,e,ilti. 
w  i  t  li  svmbolii  devices  ;  probablv 
specially  designed  for  the  French 
coionics  in  America,  a-  .1  similar 
coin  was  in  1 751  ;  an  Eg\  ptian 
goddess  with  outstreti  la  d  wings, 
standing  among  lilies,  and  holding 
a  1  ross  ..I  11111111  irtalil y  ;  a  devi.  e  of 
fleur-de-lis,  and  tvvo  stars  above  ; 
found  111  a  field  a1  Niágara  2 
French    ofhcor's    button,   late    Louis 


harbour,    militarv    stronghold,    and         knife  (cañada),  seven-  xiV.    (  ;i    111111..    copper,    originalh 

..                                  .                            ,       .   ,      ,                      rEENTH    (  I  :. Ti  T     (  ,                                 ,,,           :    ,      .       ,               ,     ,          ,                         , 

trading-post.  and  a1  unce  decided  to  gilt),  with  indented   border  ;    circles 

build    a    forl     there       I.,,    salle    also    sent    Father  of    dots  ;     stippled    octofoil,    and    thc    -1111.    with 

Hennepin,  with  artisans,  ti.  thc  Falls  of  Niágara,  incised    rays,    in    the   centre;     found    ai    Niágara 

fourtten  miles  11  p  thc  river,  t..  build  a  vessel  for  Falls.     (3)    French    army    button    (24    nini.,    gilt. 

thc  uppor  lakes.     Thcv  broke  a  road  through  thc  laurel  wreath  011  thc  reverso),  bearing  an  heraldic 

denso  woods,  and,  guided  by  the  increasing  roar  escuteheon  ;    probablv  given   tu  commomorato  a 


and  .  louds  of  spray,  rea  hod  thc 
Falls,  w  horo  Hennepin  saw  thi  greal 
.atara,  t.  being  the  first  white  man 
to  behold  that  11  a  t  11  ra  1  wonder, 
1  .1  Sallo  commencod  his  f.  ai  a : 
Niágara   111   m;N.     Ii    was  robuilt  of 

StollO     ill      r()(S5,     and     \\  a-     a  1  w  a  \   - 

ipiod    l>v    a    gai  1 1-'  'ii    i  if    1'  rom  h 

regular  troops  during  the  eightv 
\  cu  -  Ir.  an  it-  foundation  b\  La 
Salle  t..  ti-  -niicndei  i,,  Sir  W'illiam 
Johnsí ni  ni  1 75<) .  Forl  Niágara 
U'ii  mi"  a  greal  fortress,  and 
l  "i  amo  a  l.u  ge  ni.u  i  for  the  Indian 
tur  trade.  To  and  from  n  flowi  d  a 
constanl     s  t rearo    <>\    missionaries, 


NO.      111     FIÍENCH 

RV  MEDAI. 
(CANADÁ),  -  I  V  !•  N 
TEENTH  C E  N  I  C  R  Y 
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notable  a.  hie\  ement  :  unoarthoi  1  ai 
Niágara.  ¡4)  French  button  un  111 111., 
1  opper,  1  ia  1  ¡na ted),  with  a  border 
'  if  - 11 11  k  lozenges  :  -t  ippled  1  in  le. 
and  cení  re  ornamenl   in   relief  ;  dug 

un,  also,  al  Nía-ara.  (5)  Thc  largí  -1 
huí  ton  1  ;  1  111111..  ci  ippcr,  patinated 
w  ith  thc  solai  -\  mbi  '1  in  thc  centre  : 
1  '  11 .  i'  of  incised  li  izenges,  and  a  re- 
markable  bord  e  r  of  three  ¡ni  isod 
strokes  and  a  horseshoe,  repi  ated 
(  ;nl  Horse  or  Cavalry  u  gimí  ni 
found at  Niágara  Falls.  (o)  I  hcoldest 
button  (24  ínin..  bronze),  I'  iund  un 
Niag  a  1  a  fri  mtier  ;  be\  elled  edge, 
incised   border,    and   stipplí  d  circle. 


Early   Histórica/   Relies   of  Upper   Canadá 

The    taking    of    Quebec    in    1759    was    but    the         al]    the   stores   and   shipping   of    the   cncmy,    liad 
culmination  of  .1  series  of  British  victories  during         destroyed   Montcalm's  power  on   the  great   lakes. 
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the  later  years  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  as         The    taking    by    Colonel    George    Washington    of 
most    important     French    strongholds    had    been         Fort    du    Ouesne    (Pittsburg)    with    his    forcé    of 


Xn.    V. — BRITISH    MILITARY    BADGE      \NL)    BUTTONS — WAR    OF    TIN      REYOL1    11' 
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previously    captured    in    the    West.     Bradstreet's         Virginians  secured  the  Ohio  valley  for  the  British 
success  111  taking  Fort  Frontenac  (Kingston),  with         while  Fort  Niágara  was  reduced  as  a  result  of  thi 


The  Connoisseur 

grcat  victory  won  l>\    Sil    William  Johnson  there,  in  the   Revolutionary   war.     (2)   istTAmerican,  (ir 

wherc  he  first  outwittod,  and  then  totally  defeated,  Oueen's  Rangers.     A  colonial  volunteer  regiment, 

a  large  French  and  [ndian  forcé  sen  I  from  wcstcm  raised  ni  the  New  England    settlements  in  175'', 

forts   to   relieve  the  garrison,  and,  secondly,  aftcr  for   repelling    the   encroachments   of    the    French. 
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two    weeks'    bombardment,    compelled    the    fort  This  hardy  body  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam 

itseh  to  surrender  with  its  garrison     seven  weeks  paign   until   the  conquest  of  (  añada   was  accom- 

prior    i"    Wolfe's    great    achievement    at    Ouebec.  plished.     Reorganised   during   the    Revolution,    it 

I  he  1  apitulation  of  Montreal  to  Amherst  followed  did  g 1  service  in  the  loyal  cause.     The  regiment 

i  year  later,  and  thus  closed  the  enterprising  and  was  commanded   by   Colonel   Simcoe,   afterwards 

romantic  rule  of  the  ftrst  promoters  of  civilisation  the   first   Governor  of  Upper  Canadá.     (3)   "The 

in   1  añada.  iSth  "     (King's)     Regiment  ;      took    part     111     the 

^  late  Louis  XIV.  silver  caster  (No.  i.),  recently  Revolutionary    war,    and    one    división    occupied 

found   al    Niágara    Falls,  is  of  much  interest.     It  Fort  Niágara  for  some  time.     (4)  Butler's  Rangers, 

probably    carne    out    with    some    French    officer's  circo.  1777  (brass  píate  and  pewter  button).     This 

effects  long  ago,  and  had  strayed  away  from  Fort  loyal  colonial  regiment  was  organised  in  1777  by 

Niágara,    remaining    sime    with    parties    ignoranl  Colonel  John  Butler  ;    the  uniform  was  dark-green 

oj    its   worth,   ,i-   the   tarnish   and  grime  of   more  with   scarlet    facings,    the   cap   bearing   a    badge. 

ili.ui  a  century's  disuse  indicated  when  discovered  A  volume  has  been  written  upon  the  activities  of 

in   a   - l-hand   store.     The  caster   is  5    inches  this  regiment   in  the  Mohawk  valley.     Disbanded 

high,  and  pear-shaped,  being  wider  than  English  after  the  Revolution,  the  officers  and  men  settled 

specimens    (sct    ¡Uustration).      rhe   maker's   mark  on  the  lands  along  the  Niágara  frontier,  forming 

i-    a    Román   capital    "  R,"    with   a    silversmith's  the    first    organised    British   settlement    in    Upper 

hammer    above,    and    square    touch.     There    are  <  añada.     (The  píate  was  ploughed  up  on  a  fruit 


four  other  marks  thereon. 

A  few  years  after  the  'lose  of  the  1  ren<  h  and 
[ndian  war,  the  New  England  colonies  declared 
t  Inn  independen!  e,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
began.  Among  the  rcgiments  recruited  in  Ameri»  1 
that  remained  loyal  to  the  British  cause  was  the 
lv  lyal  Ana  rii  an,  1  >r  60I  li   Inlaní  1  \  . 

No.v.  (i)  Tlic  regiment  was  established  in  175»'. 
and  consisted  of  four  battalions;  the  ranks  were 
-un  tlyconfined  to  Americans.with  British  ofncers  ! 
I  origina]  regimental  colours  were  recently  pre- 
sented  to  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  by  an  English 
nobleman.  The  regiment  was  at  the  taking  ol 
I  ouisburg  and  with  Wolfe  at  Ouebei  .  and  fought 


farm  by  Lundy's  Lañe.)  (5)  British  Royal 
Artillery  (brass  button).  The  Royal  Artillery  took 
part  in  practically  all  the  important  engagements 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  (6)  The  roth  (North 
Lincolnshire)  Rcgimenl  ,  was  a1  Boston  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  and  took  part  in  engagements 
at  Bunker's  Ilill.  Brandywine,  and  Germantown 
during  the  Revolution.  After  the  war  thi  rcgi- 
menl was  at  Fort  Erie,  where  this  button  was 
found. 

The  war  of  1812  14  was  a  calamity  brought 
■  in  by  Napoleon's  machinations,  and  produced 
nothing  to  the  advantage  of  either  of  the 
combatants. 
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SCEXE    FROM    THE     ITAUAX     COMEDY 
EXTREMELY    RARE    CHELSEA    GROUP,    12    I\S.    H1C.H 
In  tlie  possession  of  Messrs.  Stoner  &  Evans   (3,  Ki 


Street,  St.  James's,  hondón,  S.W.1J 
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No.  vi.  -(i)  Shoulder-belí 
píate  of  the  8th  (King's) 
Regimenl ,  cin  d  1 800 ,  of 
solid  l>ra—  (3  in.  l>v  z\  in.)  : 
shows  traces  of  gilding.  Dug 
up  mi  the  l>a  1 1  lefield  of 
Lundy's  L  ane  :  the  regi- 
ment  was  heavily  engaged 
in  the  ha  1 1  le,  and  also 
took  part  in  nearly  al] 
the  other  e  ngage  men  t  s 
on  th'  X  iaga  ra  frontier. 
"  Niágara  "  is  borne  on  its 
colours.  (2)  m.;r(l  Regimenl 
belt-plate,  of  solid  brass, 
originally  gilt  (.-;]  in.  by 
i\  in.),  circa  1805  ;  found 
near  St.  David's  Village, 
where  an  engagement  took 
place  in  1814.  This  píate 
has  been  strui  k  by  a  grape- 
shol  or  bullet.  The  regimenl 
also    bears    "  Niágara  "    un 

lt^     i  olours     (  '  '  X  la  g  a  1,1 

being  the  British  ñame  for 

Lundy's  J. a  ne."    Ameri- 
cans  1  all  it  "  Bridgewatei  ") 
(3)   Cross  belt-plate   of   the 
iooth  Regiment  ;  unearthed 
al  Niágara  Falls ;  solid  brass, 
linee   gilt,  design   in<  i  sed 
(2|  in.  by  2]  in.),  circa  1805.     This  regiment  losl 
nearly  all  its  officers  and  one-half  of  the  men  al 
the   battle    ni    Chippawa    (three    weeks    prior    tu 
Lundy's  I. ane).     The  regiment    took    part    in  the 
surpí  ise  attai  k  and  cap- 
ture of   Lurt   Niágara, 
when  the  entile  garrison 
aml  enormous   stores 
were   taken    l>v   the 
British. 

No.  vh.  (1)  (  Mh.  el  's 
lmt ton  of  the  injnl 
British  R  e  g  i  m  e  n  t 
(1  opper,  formerly  gilt, 
patinated).  Ihi^  relie 
was  dug  up  with  the 
remanís  of  eight  British 
soldiers  in  a  sand-pit  mi 
Lundy's  L  a  11  e  battle- 
field. (2)  Royal  Marines 
officer's  but  t  o  n  ,  from 
Chippawa  (a  port  mi 
Niágara  river  above  the 
Falls).  (3)  Regiment  of 
Voltigeurs,  officer's  but- 
tuií.  A  famous  French- 
I  anadian    regiment 
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porated  Canadian 

and  1leter1111n.1i  i'  ni 
tlie  British  sui  1  es 
ton   (found  mi   tlu 
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raiseil  and  emninallileil  by 
De  Salaberry,  "  the  hero  of 
Chateauguay."  (4  )  \>>  1  h 
British,  "  Brock's  Regi- 
ment." General  Sir  Isaac 
Brock  was  killed  while  di- 
recting  a  detachment  of  the 
"  4< ttli  "  mi  Que  e  n  s  t  o  n 
H  eight  s  ;  the  regiment 
bears  "  Oueenston  "  mi  its 
colours.  (5)  89th  British 
Regi  men  t  -  the  famous 
'■  Sutil  "  :  won  the  title  of 
"  the  Héroes  of  Chrysler's 
Farm,"  mi  the  banks  of 
the  S  t .  La  wrence ,  and 
arrived  at  Lundy's  Lañe 
just  m  time  to  take  part 
in  the  battle,  where  their 
gal!  a  n  t  r  y  went  f  ar  tu 
save  the  day  ;  found  with 
item  1.  (d)  Convex  cop- 
pet  bu t ton  of  the  igth 
Light  Dragoons.  <  )n  the 
original  plan  of  tlu-  battli 
of  L  ttnil  y  's  Lañe  the 
detachment  is  shown 
mi  the  very  g  1  ound  that 
the  writer's  ho u se  m i\\ 
un  upies.  F  o  un  <1  mi  the 
battlefield.  (7)  ;rd  In.  or- 
Militia.  The  loyalty,  courage, 
oi  (  anadians  largely  promoted 
5es.  (S)  British  Artillery  but- 
battlefield). 

No.viii—  (i)Eaglcand 
stars  ;  l'  nited  State; 
- 1  atl  -ultn  et  's  button  : 
jilver,  partly  engraved. 

(2)  U.S.  and  eagleabove  ; 
l  nited  Mates  Armj 
uttti  er'-.    button  ;    gilt. 

(3)  R.A.,  United  States 
211(1  Regiment  of  \  I  til 
lerists  ;  1  opper  :  found 
mi  Chippawa  battlefield. 

(4)  "  I,"  United  States 
I  nf  ,111 1  iv  Regiment  ; 
pewter  ;  found  un  Lun- 
dy's I. ane  battlefield.  (5) 
"  l">.,"  United  States 
Infantry  :  pewter  ;  from 
I. muí  y  '-  Lañe  battle- 
field. ((>)  "A.,"  Uniti  il 
States  2nd  Regiment  oí 
Artillery;  copper;  from 
the   battlefield  of    Lun- 

dv's   I. alie. 


Gilt=edged    Investments,    by    the    Edi 

Tin  sale  to  Sil  Joseph  Duveen  of  Gainsborough 's 
Bine  Box  and  Keynolds's  Mis  ^idJons  as  the 
fot  /  _■  0,000  marks  Ihe  beginning 
ni  .1  iii-w  >tagc  ni  1 1  u ■  constan)  progression  of 
price;  paid  foi  woi  ks  of  art.  I  low  e\  ¡r  the  pin  - 
díase  money  is  apportioned  and  n  is  generally 
conceded  that  ¿150,000  of  11  was  given  for  the 
Gainsborough  cativas  11  is  at  least  certain  th.it 
for  the  ñrst  time  011  record  an  Knglish  pietnre 
has  changed  hands  for  .1  sum  running  into  six 
ligares.  This  is  .1  noteworthy  event.  Hie  uve- 
figure  mark  was  attained  only  forty-fivc  years  ago, 
the  01 1  asion  being  the  pun  liase  bv  Messrs.  Agnew 
of  Gainsborough's  P11J1,  as  o¡  Devonshire  fot 
/  i(i,i:ii=,.  One  can  well  remembei  the  storm  "1 
criticism  vvhich  was  levelled  against  this  well- 
ktiown  tirm  for  paving  such  .m  excessive  price 
fot  .1  pií  ture  ,  but  their  so-i  alled  folly  lia-  been 
fully  justified.  rhe  -11111  given,  though  large  when 
nieasured  bv  the  standards  "i  the  period,  is 
ridiculouslv  -111. di  when  gauged  bv  the  standards 
of  to-day.  Tin-  latter  1 1. 1  \  «■  im  reased  tenfold  in 
less  ili.ni  fiftv  vears,  and  are  now  -o  firmly  fixed 
on  -ni  ascí  nding  grade  th.it  no  one  has  questioned 
Mu-  wisdom  of  Sir  Joseph  Duveen's  purchase. 

Tin'  reason  for  this  appreciation  1-  not  far  tu 
scek,  a-  11  is  lniilt  mi  ilic  unalterable  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  <  .n.n  .m,  and  indeed  artistii  crafts- 
manship  ni  al]  kinds,  an-  limited,  and  111  their 
higher  manifestations  «an  never  be  repeated.  Ii 
1-  conceivable  tli.it  .1  greater  F.nglish  portrait 
painter  ilian  Gainsborough  ma\  arise,  but  it  is 
nnt  possible  that  lie  should  painl  111  the  manner 
and  style  ni  Gainsborough  h  do  so  would 
stamp  hini  ai  once  a-  an  imitatoi  inferior  in 
originalitN  and  talenl  to  ln-  prototvpe.  Gains- 
borough's genius  was  essentiallv  a  production  ni 
1  its  age  and  environment.  For  a  similar  genius 
in  .ni-.'  would  need  exacth  -mular  conditions, 
and  thc-s,.  .in-  never  likely  to  be  repeated.  I  he 
same  rcasons  hold  good  against  the  duplication 
ol  an\   gi  eat   wi  n  I,  -  ni  ci  ea1 1\  e  .ni.      fhev  mav  I»' 


tor 

imitated,  bul  thev  cannol  !"■  repeated,  and  the 
innt.it ions  will  be  lifeless  and  nnins] lired  becausí 
the  feeling  which  gave  birth  to  their  original?  1- 
dead. 

This  ha-  been  proved  conclusively  in  tía'  past. 
The  .ni  ni  ani  ient  1  ireei  e  largely  inspired  that  of 
the  Renaissance,  but  the  result,  though  beautiful 
w.i-  something  almost  wholly  different,  so  thal  it 
1-  impossible  to  mistake  the  sculpture  ol  Michael 
Angelo  for  that  ol  Phidias,  or  confuse  the  archi- 
tectural  designs  of  Iñigo  Jones  with  those  of 
fetinus  or  <  allicrates.  \Vhere  direct  imitation  has 
been  attempted,  a-  in  the  work  of  Gibson  and  other 
si  ulptoi  -  ni  the  \'ii  torian  1  ra,  the  n  sull  has 
alwavs  been  feeble  and  uninteresting.  What  is 
truc  about  pictures,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
1-  also  true,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  about  the 
applied  art-.  Oíd  china,  oíd  furniture,  and  oíd 
silveí  1  a n  be  imitated,  but  never exai  tlyduplii  and 
and  ni  thesi  days,  when  craftsmanship  ha-  been 
so  largely  replaced  l>v  mechanical  apparatus,  il 
is  tn  be  feared  that  no  future  generation  of  work- 
people  will  arise  to  produce  objeets  that  will  vie 

in   beauty  with   those  of  fomier  days.      II n- 

ditions  of  modern  life  an-  against  tía-  creation  of 
beautiful  art  and  beautiful  craftsmanship.  lia 
artistic  possibilities  of  nearlv  every  conceivable 
material  llave  been  exploited,  and,  though  presen! 
and  future  craftsmen  mav  produce  work  ol  equal 
trtlmii.il  merit  to  that  emanating  from  their 
predecessors,  they  will  be  rarely  likely  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  inspiration  and  the  impulse  towards 
original  creation  which  comes  from  working  in 
unhackneycd  materials  1>\'  methods  ~till  sus,  eptible 
n f  novelty,  and  the  adventure  of  fresh  discoveries 
The  aiiti«|iu's  produced  under  such  conditions 
.in-  consequently  likely  to  I»-  more  and  more 
appn  1  iated  1  la  n  number  is  limited,  and  the 
effei  1-  ni  weai  and  tear,  and  the  un  idem  c  ni 
lirr-,  mishandling,  and  tía-  otln  1  risks  tn  whii  h 
even  tlia  most  carefully  kept  pieces  are  exposed, 
an      n  ;idilv  redu<  mu   them  ;   vet  all  tía-  unir  the 
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demand  Eor  them  is  steadilj  rising,  and  one  íoresee.s  thc 
time,  m  the  noí  remote  futurc,  when  America,  airead) 
overburdened    with    its    wealth,    and    capablí     li  el]     o 

producing  al]  the  modern  commercial  comí lities  which 

w  i  tern  I  urope  can  supply  will  develop  an  insatiable 
demand  Eoi  artisl  Li  an1  iquities  a  -  the  only  prac  ti<  able 
w.iv  in  which  to  liquídate  the  interés!  on  their  loans. 
At  the  present  moment  dealers  in  vvorks  oí  art  and 
antiques  using  the  terms  in  their  broadesl  senses-  like 
all  other  shopkeepers,  are  suffering  [rom  stagnation  in 
ü, i.i,  ye1  the)  llave  the  consolation  o)  knowing  that  the 
,  loud  is  onh  temporarj  I  hough  the  demand  for  their 
wares  has  for  the  time  abated  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
prii  eso!  re  ally  fine  examples  of  art  oi  all  kinds,  so  íar  írom 
falling,  appeai  to  be  actually  n-mv  I  In  n  has  been 
no  outpouring  ol  treasures  [rom  prívate  sources  because 
the  latter  have  airead)  been  largeh  emptied.  Stocks  a1 
presenl  may  be  larger  than  their  ownerí  like,  but  they 
easil)  be  replenished,  and  ít  would  be  wise  for 
collectors  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  set-back  in 
prices  to  secure  artistic  treasures  at  considerably  less 
than  the  valué  they  will  rise  to  in  the  near  future. 

Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters 

While  comprising  comparatively  lew  individual  paint- 
ings  1,1  outstanding  merit,  the  Royal  Institute  oi  Oil 
Painters'  Thirty-eighth  Exhibition  i.it  the  R  1  Galleries, 
195,  Piccadilly,  W.i)  presented  a  collectively  attractive 
appearance,  which  spoke  well  for  the  I  [anging  (  ommittee's 
ability.  A  sensational  element  was  nol  lacking,  Mr,  St. 
üeorge  Hare's  Posthumous  Porírait  o)  a  Lady  proving  a 
grim  diversión.  It  portrayed  .i  fleshless  skeleton  with  a 
gold-stopped  tooth,  posed  before  a  conventional  landscape 
background.  i  -  <  >  r  gracious  intention  and  sympathetii 
,  [pression  two  of  .Mr  E.  Reginald  Frampton's  works 
were  specially  commendable.  They  were  the  mysteriously 
and  passionately  rendered  single  -  figure  study  called 
Philippa,  and  the  more  elabórate  composition  of  Oui 
Lady  o]  Promise,  with  its  pleasantly  unobtrusive  sym- 
bolism  L'nder  the  rather  banal  title  ol  Tea's  Ready,  Mr 
\\  II  Margetson  contributed  a  myriad-hued  garden  scene 
o)  considerable  charm  Mr  Ubert  Gilbert  was  luckier 
in  hischoiceof  ñames,  As  the  Sun  declines  aptlj  describing 
the  warm  tunes  oi  what  would  make  a  satisfactory  poster. 
VIi  Leslie  Thomson's  St,  Vaast  was  an  unaffected  and 
truly  beautiful  example  oí  one  oi  the  finest  types  oi 
British  landscape  art,  while  Mr  John  R  Reid's  dexterous 
brushwork  and  brilliant  colouring  told  to  good  advantage 
in  a  little  seascape,  Sunny  Devon.  A  more  sombre, 
though  still  rich  and  luscious,  interpretation  oí  The  Good 
¡¡amantan,  from  the  same  brush,  contained  many  accom- 
plished  passages  ( )[  nude  figure  studies,  the  two  best  in 
the  exhibition  were  Mr  \Y  B  F  Ranken's  large  and 
forcibly  handled  study  of  a  W ornan  doing  hei  Hair,  and 
Mr.Bernard  Hall's  The  Model  the  Mirror,  and  the  Maga- 
zine,  sincerel)  painted  and  harmonious  in  its  chromatii 
cosmos.  At  various  points  the  radiance  oí  Mr.  Leonard 
Richmond's  landscapes  arrested  the  eyc  There  were 
huir  of  these,  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  aver  that 
Air.  Richmond  succeeded  in  being  the  boldest  colourist 
in  the  display  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  George  C.  Haité, 
from  whom  one  has  come  to  expect  the  lull  gamut  of 
chromatic  boldness,  contented  himsell  mainly  with  low- 


i ,  .ii,',  1   ,  ffei  i-    such   as   in   thi    bluí    gn  y  E¡  Pa      ra 

«  hii  li  fi  ,i  m<  ,  I  a  feaí  un  i  ii  thc  íirsí  roe  un  In  additic  en 
to  severa!  charactcristii  casi  api  s,  Mr.  (  fiarles  I  v,n 
~,  ni  in  .i  ver)  inten  ¡I  in¡>  portraií  [Mrs  I  ultt  ií)  oí  an  aged 
lady  seated  al  her  «  indow,  and  depicted  in  tci  ni  ai  once 
sound  and  novel.  A  small  bul  luminoush  painted 
Orangc  Shop  from  the  brush  ol  Mr  Ose;  v.  I  on  deserví  d 
a  better  fate  than  relegation  to  the  lowesl  lim 

ea,   a    slashing    but    5)  mpat  hel  i<      la  tch 
A.    K.    Bn  v.  iiinj        a     -p.ii  klina    Bla  kfria,      • 
Mr    John  E    Mac  e  ;    a\  irili   (  omish  Idyll,  by  Mr    Ugernon 
Talmage  ;      an    amusingh     characterised     hcad,     Still    a 
i  harwoman,  by  Mr    [saai    <  ohen  ,     Tht    <  hehea     I        • 
Victory   Hiill.   a   clcvcrl)    executed   panorama    ol    moving 
figures,  l>\   Mr.  Bernard  Adams ;   a  mistj    Septembei  Moya 
realised   with  insight,   by  Mr.  Tom   Robertson  ;    and  sorm 
typicallyjoyous  works  b)  Mr.  Arthur  J    Blai  i,   all  deserved 
more  attention  than  one  has  room  to  gi\  i   to  their  analysis. 

The   Art  of  James  Clark,  R.I. 

Mr.  [ames  (  lark  is  one  ol  thosi  i  en  artists  who 
possess  siiti'n  íent  mental  balance  to  preserve  their  he.nl- 
ainl  styles  from  being  turned  by  success.  Long  befori 
he  painted  7 Ve  Cea'  Sacrifice,  which  was  not  only  one 
o  i  the  most  popular  bui  also  among  the  most  scstheticalh 
notable  pictures  produced  during  the  war,  Mr  c.lark  was 
esteemed  a  highly  competent  technician,  but  as  the 
author  of  that  mystic  work  he  became  the  mosí  popal. o 
"  brush  "  of  the  moment.  Since  tlien  church  decoration 
has  largely  oceupied  his  tune,  but  that  he  has  recentl) 
permitted  himsell  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation  was 
apparent  from  a  display  of  oil  and  water-colours  at  thi 
Fine  Art  Society  'i|s.  New  Bond  Street  \\  i  Thesc 
comprised  scenes  m  [taly  and  Montreuil-sur  Mer,  rendered 
with  the  decisive  draughtsmanship  and  mellow  coloration 
typical  of  this  artist's  manner.  The  r/o»  oi  the  i  olleí  tion 
was  a  most  striking  and  ably  handled  interior  vie  \  oí  :  I1 
Church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Bragora,  Wiint  a  harmony 
m  warm  reds  and  browns,  orange,  and  the  more  sober 
hues  of  stonework  all  keyed  together  by  a  transparenth 
p.H  in,,]  effect  oí  a  red  curta  ni  with  the  sun  shining  through 
it.  The  Lights  oi  Venice,  a  panorama  ol  the  cit\  bathed 
in  a  romantic  afterglow,  afforded  a  complete  contrast ; 
while  among  other  studies  specially  meriting  notice  were 
the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  Venice,  Archivays  near  tht  PonU 
Yecchio  ;  Early  Morning,  Venice  (a  difficulí  effect,  sensi 
tively  recorded)  ;  The  Town  Hall,  San  Gimignano  :  Tht 
Crooked  Street,  Montreuil-sur-Mer  ,  Farmslead  at  La 
Madeleine  ;  and  the  Xorth  Transept  o)  the  Basílica  o) 
St.  Mark,  Venice,  whii  h  was  perhaps  He  be  i  ol  all  thc 
wai.  i  -,  olours  show  a 

Belgian  War  Medals 

I  he   Icrst   ol    what    promises   to   be   a    ven    re  m 
senes    ol    medals    illustr.it ive    ol    the    w.iv    ha-    ¡usl     been 

issued    by    the     Be  Im.m    s 'ty    ol     "  Les     Vmis    de    I,, 

VIédailli  rhis  set  of  eight  artistii   and  dramatii   medals 

v.ill  constitute  a  convincing  and  a  truthful,  as  well  as  a 

dignified,    rejoinder  to  the  set  of   auda i     oi   grotesque 

,  ompositions  issued  by  I  terr  Loetz  and  ollar-  in  <  .erinany 
by  \ia\-  oí  triumphant  imposture  orof  c  unning  propaganda 
The  obverse  and  reverse  ol  the  medal  by  M.  Mauquoy 
present  the  two  tremendous  la,  t-   which,  contrasted  one 
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with   i  he  oí  her, 
constitutc    the   ap- 

pi  ..1  .-i    I 

gilllll     li<     llist  OÍ    v 

and   i"   po    terit; 

ormei     i- 
!ssiu    °ua- 
i 

i    .  tln 

Germán  Stat,  pi 
sontin»  to  Bel- 
gium  h.  r  pea,  e- 
,  harte]  in  pr, 
sellee  ol  I  '.i  ii. nuil. i 
•  iii.I  i  lie  oth,  i  ap 
provine  nal  ¡ons 
i  li,  la  tter,  t In- 
natural i  -  II.  ol 
l'russia's  plighted 
ivord  «  n!i  thi 
simple    t  i  t  1  e  : 

pn  senl  ¡na    B,  Igiui 
in  t he   ara     p  ol 
iln    attai  king   fui  \ 

•  h.ili     beh  i  n, i   are 
,-i'ii    .i     devastated 
and    burni 
and    the    fleeing 
multitud, 

tíelgiai 
Tcrrilor\  is  the 
des,  ription  oi  t  h  e 
si  ene  "1  he  sub- 
ió, tsoi  the  rn-iiin- 
medals,  ob\  ci  se 
and  reversi  ,  are  as 
f,  llou  / 

¡lops  the   G,  i  man 

I!    noltr  ,         ;)     Vdll      . 
-.lunds  Un    Aiislriun    S7/W/5      //■'<  Garrisuii  landí  al  O    ci  d 

l)  Anlwcrp  liolih  en  Gei  I  ,     tí 

:     ht    Allied  Armn  s  ,       ,     /  ;.,     /'..  '.  , 
i    •  i       /;;,      Marlyrdnm    o)     1     .  i.      Civilian 

.    i  II'ujVíí»? 

■     -  /  .       '..     .      i  "..  .  /  ■         ,  u  rf      //'„ 
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.     /.  ,i;,/(     lui/n        li     will    I"     —  n    ti,. i; 

til,     ivhol,     lield    ol    I  -. .  ■  1  ■__■  i . ,  1 1    op,  ral -    cov,  n  d    (rom 

i<)i-|  i"  mi.s  b_\  iln  .  series  oi  ,  ommem  irative  medals. 
wlii,  h,  at  the  r.ite  oí  at  least  two  .,  year,  are  to  be 
distrihuted  to  members  ol  til,  Society,  Belgian  and 
!or,  i-ii.  in  ri  un  ii  foi  i  hi  insianifi,  ant  annual  subsi  ription 
I  he  Su,  iet\   has  a-       Pr,  -id,  ni   ,1  Honneur,'    Kina    Vlb<  rl 

li     may    1»-    added,    íor   the    inform. i,    ol    read,  rs    nlm 

«  ish  to  supporl  .in.I  take  arl\  antage  ,  .1  I  liis  mo\  ,  ni.  ni 
that  in, mli,  rship  nía;  be  obtaine  I  through  Majol  I 
\\  i,  ii, 'i      I  .       I  uug,  i,    .    Bu¡1  ífort,    lielgiuui 

Hnw  did  Geortye  Jam:sone   Paint? 

I  ni    nain,        Sil    Han,  .ni  i  ampbell,"  whi,  h  oi  ,  un    

..i  Iwii  .  ,n  tln  .  arti,  le  (Novemb,  r  numb,  r  ,,  due  to 
■ni    authoi    .     a  i  un  i,    nnd    -hould    r,  ad     '  Sil    I  olin 


ND    lili      M 
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i  ampbeU  "  in  every 


"  Lady  Hamilton 
as  a  Bacchante." 
Mezzotint   printed 
in  colours  by 
G.  P.  James,  after 
George   Romney. 
One  state   (300 
ímpressions). 
(J.   F.   E.   Grundy, 
24,  Buckingham 
Street,  W.C.2. 
£6  6s.) 

I  ni    u,  II  known 
pie  tu  r, 

Hamilloi  i  a 
,  belong- 
ing  to  Mr.  Tanker- 
ville  l  ha  tuber- 
ía y  n  ,-.  is  peí  haps 
the  in,.  : 
tingoí  all 

\v,,rk-  lt  rep  re- 
,  nts  i  h  ,-  i. un, ,u, 
beauty  in  the  pride 
oi  h,  i  ,  arh  vvoman- 
hood,  and  is  painl 
ed  with  ,1,  lightful 
vi  va  c  i  t  j  .i  n  .1 
abandon.  Charles 
Knijlii  i  tippl  e 
engra\ ins 
din  ,-,l  in  i  . 
hardly  important 
,  nough  to  do  jus- 
tii  e  tn  thi  origina] 
and  ii.  .ni  the  more 
n  .  .ni  mezzotint  ol  it  by  Mr  I  i  .  Kpplet,  ,n,  b\  mu,  h 
i  he  areater  pr,  iporl  ion  ivas  i  ued  in  bla,  k  and  w  hite 
iin  tln,  account  one  i-  tln  mor,  inclined  to  welcome  the 
ii, »  ni,  zzotin!  ,,t  it  printed  ni  ,  ol,  ,urs  whi,  lt  has  I»  en 
engraved   b\    Mr     i.    P.  James       Mr     | ames  has  liad  the 

advantage    In-    pr,  di  ,  essors   ol    having   exe,  uted    his 

engraving    with    the    intention    ol    printing    il    in    coloui 
and    su    uas    able    deliberat,  l\     to    adopl    his    i,  ,  hnique 
i. .   tli.    ,  nd   ni   vieu         I  he   result    ol    i  his   is   -I,  i\\  n  in  the 
-n-i.iiii.  .1   r¡,  lin,  ,-,   ol    the    ,  oloration   oí    his    versión    and 
in    the    abseni  i     (rom    n     ol    thos,     retou,  hings    b\     hand 
whi,  I,    írequ,  ntl\    nave   to  be    employed    to    ekc    out    the 
.  hromati,     dehei,  n,  i,  -    ol    pial,  -     used     for    tln 
without     b,  ¡na     spe,  ially    designe  .1    for    n        lt    is   o    pií  ,  c 
..I   i .  ii ii.   I  and  delicate  scraping,    subth    graduated    -o  as 
t..  allou    for  the  i   :pr,    si,  ,n  ol    m,  .si    d,  I,,  at,    luu       n  hi,  '• 
are  print,  .1   m  ith  gn  al    pm  ¡I ;        \     a   beautiful    i 
ti.  .n   ..i    one   oi    the   mi  is1     popula]      md     attra,  ti\ ,     ivoi  k 
painted     b\      ai)      F.nglish     i  ight,  enl  11    ,  enl  un 
-hould    command    an    umpialitied    suctess 


"Head   oí  a   Eoy,"  by   J.   B.   Greu 

II    busl    ¡...itr.nl    ol    .,    b 
liare  ne,  k,  nnd  wearing  ..   ' 


..ith    Luí    hair  and 

,t  ,,n  I  I... .un  gre\ 


Curreni   Art   Note± 


waistcoat,  was  included  in  the  exhibition  of  Frem  h 
pictures  held  at  the  Guildhall  in  rgo2  (No.  (i).  Its  past 
history,  previous  to  passing  into  the  i  olleí  tion  of  the  lato 
Sir  Francis  Cook  and  that  of  Sir  Herbert  Cook,  at  Rich 
mond,  is  unknown.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  works  "I 
Greuze  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Wallai  e  col 
lection,  to  mention  no  other,  show  that,  in  his  genre  piei  es 
and  portraits  oí  egregiously  meretricious  young  women, 
Greuze  contrived,  at  times  too  obviously — although  with 
conspicuous  success  to  himself — to  flatter  the  popular 
taste  by  a  mawkish  sentiraentality  and  voluptuous  allure- 
ment  that  was  well  calculated  to  satisfy  the  amateurs  oi 
In,  day.  lf  less  frank  than  the  towering  canvases  ol 
Boucher  and  the  boudoir  decoration-,  "t  Fragonard,  the 
performance  of  Greuze  in  the  sentimentally  melodramatic 
branch  of  his  art  was  apt  at  times  to  degenerate  into 
merely  insidious  suggestiveness.  Ñor  is  that  to  be  won- 
dered  at.  if  we  recall  that  the  collectors  of  Greuze's  day 
were  more  interested  in  the  academic  art  of  the  Bolognese 
school  of  the  Itahan  decadenza  than  in  the  unalloyed  sim- 
plicity  of  the  Primitives  or  the  grand  achievement  oi  the 
Renaissance  masters.  <  )n  the  other  hand,  when  practising 
as  a  realistic  and  careful  portrait  painter  of  simple 
childhood,  Greuze  could  show  great  breadth  of  desi^n 
.mil  a  fine  pathos  in  the  rendering  of  childish  naiveté. 
Such  qualities  are  visible  in  this  Head  of  a  Boy,  which 
is  marked  bv  an  ingenuousness  that  accords  well  with 
i  ;e  and  outlook  on  lile—  M.W.B. 

A  Rare  Chelsea  Group 

One  of  the  most  interesting  platos  in  the  presenl 
number  reproduces  ,1  highly  import.mt  «  helsea  group 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs  Stoner  &  Evans  (3,  King 
Street,  St.  James',.  S.W.i).  The  subiecl  represents 
a  scene  from  the  Itahan  comedy.  Figures  of  the  Gallant 
and  Isabel  form  the  mam  motil",  while,  to  the  right,  thore 
appears  Harlequm  offering  refreshments.  The  group  is 
spe.  íallv  interesting  as  being  a  contemporary  representa- 
tion  of  the  stage  of  the  time,  the  rich  colours  of  the 
costumes  of  the  actors  and  actress  being  beautifully 
reproduced,  and  still  retaining  all  their  prístino  splendour. 
The  lovers  are  seated  in  an  arbour  of  jasmine  ;  the  lady 
holds  a  toy  spaniel  in  her  Iap,  and  her  left  arm  encircles 
the  waist  of  her  suitor,  who  kisses  her  as  he  places  his 
right  arm  round  her  neck.  Isabel  :s  attired  in  .1  yellow 
bodice  lined  with  red,  a  white  underskirt  richly  painted 
with  flowers,  a  white  richly  gilded  overskirt  with  crimson 
Iining,  and  red  shoes  with  white  flowers  as  bows  ["he 
Gallant's  drcss  unw^ts  of  a  crimson  01.1t  lined  with 
palo  bine,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  bine  breeches  en- 
riched  with  flowers.  Harlequin  is  in  a  palo  bino, 
white.  and  yellow  costume.  The  group,  which  is  1:  ms 
high,  stands  on  a  bold  scroll-bordered  base,  with  flowers 
in  high  relief.  The  piece  is  in  a  state  ni  perfei  I  presi  r 
vation. 

Messrs.  Stoner  &  Evans's  galleries  ha  ve  lately  been 
tittoil  with  an  ingenious  arrangement  ol  íllumination, 
which  should  be  of  great  interest  to  collectors,  ,is  it 
exemplifies  a  method  whereby  the  pieces  in  the  cabinets 
aro  shown  undor  .1  olear  and  brilhant  light.  the  source 
of  which  is  invisible  to  the  oye.  thus  entirely  precluding 
the  glare  which  is  generally  inseparable  from  the  orthodi  >x 
forms  of  electric  lighting. 


"John  Mortlock,"  by  John  Downman,  A.R.A. 
"Landscape,"  by  John  Smith,  of  Chichester 

The  life-size  portrait  of  John  Mortlock  which  forms 
the  subjed  of  .1  píate  in  the  present  is>ue.  is  an  unusually 
large  example  "t  Downman's  work  in  oils,  and  ol  such 
quality  as  to  give  rise  to  a  beliel  1h.1t.  liad  ln-  \-  1 
in  the  practice  ni  this  médium,  the  artist  migh!  easil) 
have  attained  a  higher  rank  as  an  oil  paintei  i  lian  as  .111 
exponent  of  pastel  and  water-colour.  John  Mortloi  k, 
of  Benet  Street,  Cambridge,  and  Abington  Hall,  1^  most 
familiar  from  his  connection  with  a  well-known  banking 
house,  which,  in  his  day.  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  the 
city's  financia!  business.  Born  in  1 755.  he  married,  in 
1770,  Elizabeth  M.  Harrison,  by  whom  he  liad  nine 
children  ;  and,  dying  in  1816,  was  buried  at  St.  Edward's 
Cambridge.  The  portrait  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Lias, 
a  descendant  of  the  family.  The  Landscape,  by  John 
Smith,  of  Chichester  (1717-1764),  obtained  tío  second 
premium  (¿25)  granted  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  170... 
and    was    exhibited    at    the    Society    of    Artists    in    the 

samo    vear    as    A    Landskip,    kalf-length    iX >)        Its 

present  owner,  Rev.  Chancellor  J.  j.  Lias,  has  known 
the  picture  practically  all  throughout  his  life,  his  recol- 
lection  of  it  going  back  so  far  as  to  1838,  when 
the  work  belonged  to  his  grandfather.  James  YViU.m  ni 
Xowark.  It  may  be  recalled  that  a  note  on  "  The 
Tombs  of  the  Smiths  of  Chichester  "  appeared  in  The 
Connoisseur,  April.   1017 

A  Peel  Heirloom 

It  verv  seldom  happens  that  furniture  of  respectable 
antiquity  returns  to  the  possession  of  the  firm  which 
111. 1. le  it  Messrs  Waring  &  Gillow,  Ltd.  1 1 '  ■  1  [80, 
Oxford  Street,  W.i),  have  had  an  interesting  experience 
in  recovering  a  monumental  product  of  the  Gillow  work- 
shops,  manufactured  thore  somo  two  and  a  quarter 
centuries  ago,  as  can  be  proved  by  their  books.  These 
supply  every  detail,  measurement,  and  expenditure  of 
the  great  mahogany-fronted  library  bookcase  purchased 
by  Waring  &  Gillow  from  the  home  of  the  Pool  family 
at  Draytoii  Manor  Tamworth.  The  bookcase,  an 
original  drawing  for  which  is  reproduced.  was  executed  in 
1707  to  the  order  ol  "  Robt.  Peele,  Esqr.,"  father  oí  Sir 
Robert  Pool,  first  baronet,  and  grandfather  of  the  noted 
statesman.  Many  interesting  facts  are  given  about  the 
construction  of  the  piece,  other  entries  comprising  .  "1  abi 
net  makers  125  days  ¡  a  16/-  p.  Week,"  £16  1  ís  jd  ; 
"Compute  Candles  for  do.,"  1  is.  ;  "  Saml  Coopers 
Hoy  his  Labr.,"  ís.  ;  and  "  Glazeing,"  ¿o  is.  0,1  I  he 
total  cost  was  /o.  ijs.  4d.  To-day  the  valué  of 
the  piece  is  computable  at  more  than  a  hundred  timos 
tli.it  figure. 

"The  Book  of  Life" 

The  Eliomis  Cathedral  Restoration  Fund's  scheme,  by 
which  donors  ol  5s.  and  upwards  can  give  a  "  Stone  of 
Remembrance  "  and  have  the  ñamo  of  a  fallen  warrior 
entered  in  "  The  Book  of  Life  "  to  be  enshrined  in  the 
historie  fane,  is  proving  exceedingly  popular.  \ll 
dosirous  of  commemorating  their  honoured  de.nl  m  this 
worthy  manner  should  apply  to  Mrs  \ubrey  Le  Blond, 
8,   Regent  Street.   London,  S.W.i. 
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taste  for  Un-  mi  >rc  v  ii  ile 
and  origina]  íorms  o)  arl 
will  IiihI  muí  h  to  tilín 
:ii  :u  .1  t  the  Graíton 
(..illi  ni-,  ii  Irafton  Street, 
W  i  i,  wherc  thi  N'ational 
Portrait  Soi  ietj  is  holdin  ■ 
its  iiiHi  .  xhibit  ion  \ 
princ  ipal  fea!  un-  i  ■  mi  t 
ol  V\  histler's  Arrangemenl 
in   Black   and    Whiie,   onc 

i.l   the  portrait     ei ted 

bv  lniui.l  Lady  Mi  ux,  and 


ni 


tl>' 


'ii    I. 


Admira]  Su  Hedwortl 
Meux.  Whistler's  vvork  i 
always  interés!  ing,  il  onl; 
on  ,u  i  ..lint  ol  il--  i  reatot 
bul  despite  the  artist 
.  m  n  appreí  ial  ¡on  of  i 
and  the  praise  bestowei 
on  it  l.v  the  Pennells,  om 
honcstly  feels   that   thi 


not 


if     h 


i 


t.ini 


that  Un  i.  .ii-i'  many  paint- 
ings  in  the  galleries  dis 
].l.i\  ing  superior  qualitics, 
among  them  being  some 
of  the  eleven  works  which 

Mr.  Augustus  John,  Presidenl  ol  thi  Society,  has  contented 
himself  with  contributing.  All  are  marked  by  his  usual 
dashing  power  of  charai  terisation,  but  that  depicting  the 
Imy  Edwyn  in  all  his  youthful  alertness,  .uní  that  ni  the 
fair-bearded,  ruddy-complexioned  Francis  Macnamara, 
stand  first  among  their  fellows.  Tin-  Trelawney  is  also 
very  striking,  il  somewhat  over  theatrical  in  the  arrange- 
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ment.  The  freedom  wil li 
u  im  li  these  .ni-  rendered 
maki     a  completi  contras! 

in    the    i.iiiii'  l.    reticent, 

but iplished    bru  h 

work  and  coloration  ni 
\li     Oswald    I  in  li  \  '      ni 

\ i  ni n mal     /'-i trait    o) 

,s  i  »/    and    -  \  i 
study   ol     i/:.  ,      Ga 
Xlorlay  .  \\  \n\r  ye!  ani  ithi  i 
comparison,  l  lm  ug  h  less 
extreme,   is   invited    b}    a 
senes    of    Ih.hIs    and   hall 

lengl  ii  ni  Sir  William 
'  u  I»  n  i  holarly  hand- 
ling.  Of  t  he  I. ni.  i,  the 
two  best  are  the  ani- 
mated  like  n  es  -  ni  /  , 
/.'/.  //.'i.'  I).  Lloyd  Ceorge, 
and  a  no  t  h  e  r.  more  re 
¡erved  in  aspi  ii.  ni  Señal 
l  í  i  a  i  Ithl  r  pií  luí'.  - 
ni  ñute  are  Mr.  A.  J.  Mun- 
nings's  Equesti  mu  Portrait 
o)    the    Lady    I  i  I 

.ui.l    .U/M    Cecil,   Mi" 
I  laphne     lí  aring 
Watchman,    Mr.    Harring- 
ton  Mann's  The  Si  ale  of< 
Mr.   Louis  Sargent's   Por- 
trait   (No.     117),    Mr.    E. 
Barnard    Lintott        l'¡ 
Katherine,   Mr.  Whiting's  Lady's   Portrait,  Mr.   W     I !    1 
Ranken's     Wiss      Irdale,    Mr.    Gerald     Kelly 's    Jane    and 
l/¡       Forbes,    and    Mr.    Alan    Beeton's    Mr.    Windibank. 
Wiss  Reirá  0  mm  d,  a  i  harming  subject,  has  been  portrayed 
with  charm  and  vitality  by  Mr.  W.  G.  deGlehn.     Evidences 
ni   Mr    Edmund   Dulac's  versatility  challenge  the  eye  at 
i  \  ery  turn  :    in  une  piare  there  is  his  portrait  of  H .  li.  Mme. 
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Wellington  Koo,  beautifully  drawn  in  the  Chinese  manner  ; 
in  another  a  reconstructed  portrait  (looking  exactly  like 
the  work  oi  some  fifteenth-century  painter)  oí  Count 
John  Ostrog,  ancestorof  the  lender,  Count  León  Ostrog  ; 
in  a  third,  two  masks,  designed  and  executed  for  W.  B. 
Yeats's  play,  At  the  Hawks  Well,  1014  ;  in  a  fourth, 
a  "  plástic  fantasy,"  rich  in  humour.  caricáturing  Our 
Last  Victorian  (Mr.  George  Moore).  Mr.  J.  D.  Revel's 
amusing  and  (to  coin  a  word)  "Johnish"  impression  of 
Arlhur  C.  Stewart,  Esq.,  if  not  a  model  of  perfection,  is  at 
least  sprightly  in  intention,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  Mr.  Alvaro  Guevara's  portraits  of  titled  ladies, 
who,  in  the  stifl  and  gawky  positions  thrust  upon  them 
by  the  painter.  bear  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  more 
uncouth  dass  of  lav-figures  used  in  window-dressing. 
Of  drawings  in  the  End  Gallery,  there  recur  to  the  memory 
some  almost  unpleasantly  forcible  pastéis  by  Mr.  Km 
Kennington  .  severa!  others,  instinct  with  subtle  delicacy 
of  texture  and  effect,  by  Miss  E.  Granger-Taylor,  who 
musí  be  accounted  one  of  our  cleverest  lady-artists  ;  a 
good  water-colour,  Miss  Katherine  Smith,  by  Miss  F.  K. 
Mayer ;  and  .111  excellent  etching,  Mili  mi  míe.  by  Mr. 
G.  L.  Brockhurst       F  G.R. 

Cassiobury  and  its  Collection 

The  Countess  of  Essex  has  entrusted  the  sale  of  the 
Cassiobury  Park  Estáte,  Watford,  and  its  famous  collection 
of  works  of  art,  to  Messrs  Humbert  &  Flint,  in  con- 
¡unction  with  Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  Á  Rutley.  The 
fine  oíd  red-brick  mansión  was  built  in  1677,  by  the 
sixth  Farl  of  Essex,  on  the  site  of  an  older  house  begun 
by  his  wife's  ancestor,  Richard  Morrison,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  An  extra  storey  was  added  and  certain 
alterations  made  by  James  Wyatt  about  1799.  The 
furniture  represents  the  various  epochs  ol  Daniel  Marot 
to  Hepplewhite  and  Chippendale,  as  well  as  the  French 
periods  from  Louis  Quatorze  to  the  Empire.  Histórica! 
and  family  portraits  attributed  to  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck, 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  others.  will  be  sold,  as  well  as  the  c  assiobury  tapes- 
tries  after  Teniers,  and  the  collection  of  miniatures  and 
silver-plate.  Some  "I  the  finest  work  o)  Grinling  Gibbons 
is  seen  m  the  carving  of  the  staircase,  the  overmantels, 
and  wall  enrichments  in  the  house. 

Water-colours  by   Romilly  Fedden  and 
Martin  Hardie,  R.E. 

If  one  could  judge  by  the  thickly  hung  walls  at  Walker's 
Galleries  (118,  Xew  Bond  Street!,  where  Mr.  Romilly 
Fedden  recently  held  an  exhibition  of  his  work,  the 
author  of  "  Modcrn  Watir-Colour  "  has  travelled  far  and 
Iaboured  incessantly  since  the  occasion  of  his  previous 
"  one-man  show  "  in  London.  Tangier  and  New  York, 
Granada  and  the  Arizona  Desert,  scintillating  with  the 
changing  hues  of  day,  or  night-bound  under  palé  majestic 
moons,  have  all  yielded  inspiration  to  Mr.  Fedden  for 
the  making  oi  .1  series  of  drawings,  including  some  of  the 
best  work  whii  h  one  is  likely  to  see  this  winter.  Among 
those  of  which  the  memory  retains  a  strong  impression 
were  the Moonlight  Martigues  (reproduced  in  these  pages), 
and  the  smaller  When  the  Moon  comes  oveí  the  Mili.  Both 
drawings  possess  distinctly  subtle  colour-schemes,  while 
their  compositions  and  general  treatment  are  marked  by 


high     accomplishment.     Though     of     a     less     ambitious 

nature,   Mr.   Martin   Hardie's   water-colours,   at    thi 

galleries,  presented  ma  11  v  details  of  interés!  to  a  discernir 
spectator.  Mr  Hardie  observes  Eai  greatei  technica! 
economy  than  Mr.  Fedden,  but  his  work  always  shows 
striving,  is  broadly  considered,  and  exhibits  harmonious 
effei  ts.  Representatively  good  examples  o!  his  aquarelles 
were  the  Concameau  (No.  44),  Port  Manech,  Tht  <  lifj  at 
(    1        ,  ,md  Tlu    Travelling  Fair,  Pont  Aven. 

"The  Dance  of  Death,  1914- 1918,"  by  Percy  Smith. 
Set  of  seven,  £15  15s. ;  single  proofs,  £3  3s.  (Arthur 
Greatorex  and  the  Print   Society) 

The  symbolic  personification  of  Death  in  finite  guise 
which  has  oceupied  the  attention  of  so  many  famous 
artists  throughout  the  ages,  has  rarely  been  given  a  more 
original  interpretation  than  in  the  series  of  etchings  by 
Mr.  Percy  Smith.  The  artist  appears  to  have  freed 
himself  from  the  tradition  of  Holbein,  who  mingled 
gruesome  humour  with  his  representations  o!  the  dread 
visitant.  Mr.  Percy  Smith's  creations  are  more  benign 
in  feeling,  if  not  less  terrible  in  aspect.  He  portrays  the 
figure  of  Death  at  the  war,  now  presiding  in  grave  majesty 
over  various  incidents  of  the  battlefield,  now  pondering 
whether  to  let  a  victim  escape  his  almost  certain  doom, 
marching  with  the  troops,  madly  exultant  with  the 
slaughter  which  proceeds  on  every  side,  untilat  1,1-1  everi 
Death  is  awed  by  the  evidences  of  his  own  unwearied 
labours.  The  scenes  are  marked  by  deep  spiritual 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  and  epitomise  the 
horror  and  devastation  of  the  war  with  a  strength  and 
conviction  which  have  seldom  been  excelled  111  pictorial 
art.  Cine  feels  tli.it  tlicir  author  has  been  through  the 
si  enes  hi  so  \  ividly  portrays,  and  has  seen  with  his  mental 
eye  the  gaunt,  grim  figure  of  Death  acting  as  the  presiding 
genius  in  them  all.  Mr.  Smith  works  with  a  fluent 
needle,  attaining  his  results  withouf  apparent  labour, 
and.  while  obtaining  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
avoids  any  exaggeration  or  straining  after  meretricious 
effect  Ib-  etchings  are  the  work  of  one  who  lias  felt 
deeply  and  possesses  adequate  craftsmanship  to  puf  his 
conceptions  into  strong,   telling,   and   facile   line 

The  late  Henry  Woods,  R.A.,  and  other  Obituaries 

KviiRYONE  who  has  read  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood 
knows  the  píate  entitled  "On  Dangerous  (".round,"  but 
how  many,  beyond  those  who  heard  it  from  his  own 
lips,  are  aware  that  it  was  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Woods, 
R.A.,  who  sat  for  the  figure  of  the  provocative  Edwin, 
as  he  lounges,  his  head  thrown  back  against  his  1  lasped 
hands  ?  Yet  this  was  the  tase,  and  the  reason  for  it  is 
easy  to  seek,  since  "Drood"  was  illustrated  by  Sir 
(then  Mr.)  Luke  Fildes,  who  married  Mr.  Woods's  sister 
[our  years  after  the  death  of  Dickens.  Mr.  Woods.  who 
died  on  October  j;tli,  in  Venice,  to  which  he  was  greatly 
attached,  and  which  liad  practically  been  his  home  for 
many  years,  was  liorn.it  Warrington,  Api  íl  jjnd.  1846. 
As  a  boy,  he  went  to  the  loca!  Grammar  Si  hool,  beginning 
hi  ni  education  111  the  Warrington  Schoo!  of  Art,  whence 
he  went  to  South  Kensington,  afterwards  working  for 
various  illustrated  papers,  and  becoming  an  original  mem- 
berof  the  Graphic  staff.  He  was  first  represented  at  the 
Roya!  Academy  111  1869,  in  the  first  exhibition  to  be  held 
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ntirc-ly    illiistr.iti-il    (ruin   h 
water  i  olour  drawings. 


(retired  1905),  a  keen 
1  ollcí  toi  •  .1  furniture, 
armour,  1  ti  i  n  a  ,  eti  , 
.111.1  one  ol  the  mi 
members  oi  the  "  Ker- 
noozers '    1I11I1  mi 

ol  Jame    Ward  1     her, 

.1    fine   \\ ■■■!'  1    cup 

and  saucer  f ro m 
whose  1  abinets  fornn  .1 
the  subjecl  oí  .1 
píate    111    thi 

NNOISSEUR,      A 

native   oi    Lincoln,    of 

whii  h  i  ity   he  bei 

Sheriff,  [91O  1  Mi 
Ward  1  -Iht  followed 
the   calling   ol    an    art 

jeweller      I      silveí 

s  111  i  t  h .      A  n    enthu 

and    .  1 1  -  .■  1  n  1 1 1 .... 

collect or,    he    had 

attended    1  he  leading 

sale  r is  -1 

In   [916,   he  published 

1    sumpl 1- mi 

<i  I    his    treasures 

re  vi  ew  ed    m    The 

i    . .   .    .  1 1  1  s  s  1   r  r,  J.in- 

uary,  191 7),  whii  li  was 

n   ni. irx  elli  lush    .11 1  ni  ate 


The  late  Frank  Vicars 

We  regrel  to  announce  the  sudden  death  ol  Mr  Frank 
Vicars,  who  died  suddenly  on  October  >8th,  at  his 
Harrov  residence  The  deceased  gentleman  iva;  a 
member  ol   the  wcll-known    Bond   Street   lirm.   which   hi 


scapcs,    died     during 

Octobei        I  '•  .1  r  n     .1  t 

Edinburgh    m     [836, 

Mr    c.i.ili.mi   was  edu- 

1  ated  .11  the  Edinburgh 

School    ol     Art.    and 

commenced  exhibiting 

..I  the  Royal  Academy 

in      t  S66        ün     his 

1  leí  ti. .11    as     \  R    \     in 

[877,   he   rcsigned   the 

assoí  iateshipol  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  whii  h  he  had 

previously  enjoyed,  and  became  an  honorary  member  ol 

thi    latti  1    I.m.K        I  lis  elevation  to  the  rank  of   K  A    took 

place  111   [88t       Other  deaths  happening  during  the  same 

month  im  luded  those  of  Thomas  Frederii  k  Masón  Sheard 

(|thi.   who   was   born   ai    Oxford,    December    tóth,    [866, 

wat   1 1,  .n    Sei   ,  R.B.A.,   [8 i    and  bei  ame  I  'rofessor 

ol  \n  at  Queen's  College,  London,  [915;  "I  the  vvell- 
known  Swedish  painter,    [ulius  Kronberg  (lyth);    and  of  founded    111    conjunction    with    his    three    brothers,    and 

Charles  Collins,    \.R.(    A    (>8th),  painter  of  landscape  and  which,  since  its  establishment,  has  maintained  its  position 

cattle  picces,  who  was  born  at  Hampstead,  [851,  and  was  as  one  ol    the  most    respected   and   influential   houses   in 

for  many  years  a  member  ol  the  K  B  \       During  Septem-  the  fine  art  trade      A1I  the  brothers  wen    endowed  with 

I  mi-,  there  died  VVilliam  Knecn,  for  many  years  Art  Master  the  "  flair,"  which  enabled    them  to   manifest   fine  ¡udg- 

.ii   Westminster  School,  and  at   various  times  member  of  ment    111    discriminating    between    good    and    bad    work, 

the  \  I     \  C  .  I\  I  '■   \  ,  .un I  Society  of  Painters  in  Tempera.  and  they  were  always  ready  to  place  theh    knowledgi    at 

An  exhibition  ol  his  sketches  was  held  at  Walker's  Gal- 
lirns.it  the  commencement  ol   muí    and  was  reviewed  in 

I  ni     1-1  1  r    for    April       Mr     Kneen    was    born    in 

the  fsli  ..1  Man,  Dei  ember  i-t  ,.m,j  Having  1  oritrai  ted 
pneumonía  while  taking  .1  holiday  sketi  hing  1  lass,  the 
distinguished  aquarellist,  Alfred  William  Rich,  who  is 
represented  at  the  Luxembourg  and  many  notable 
British  galleries,  suecumbed  at  Tewkesbury  in  Septi  mber 
Born  at  Graveley,  Sussex,  March  ith,  [S56,  Mr.  Rich 
commenced  life  as  an  heraldic  draughtsman  ;  went  to 
the  "  Sladc,"  1890  .  was  eleí  ted  to  the  N'.E  \  1  ,  [898  . 
and  Im.  iK  belonged  to  the  "  International."  Like 
Mr  Kneen,  he  had  .1  "  one  man  show  "  at  Walker's 
C'.alleries  early  111  the  present  year.  I  1 1 1 ,  was  noticed  in 
I  ni-.  Connoisseuk   for   July,   while  an   illustrated  review 


the  disposal  ..I  their  fellow-dealers  It  1-  sad  to  think 
tluit  oi  this  well-known  and  respected  quartette,  Mr. 
Lovell  \V.  Vicars  is  the  solé  survivor.  Mr.  Frank  Vicars, 
besides  being  .m  able  connoisseur  ..1  pictures  and  draw- 
ings, shared  with  his  brothers  the  fiudos  ol  publishing  the 
fine  series  of  engravings  l>y  Wilson,  which  represen!  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  modero  mezzotint  111  colour. 
He  was  also  one  ol  the  most  stalwart  supporters  of  the 
Fine  Art-,  Provident  Institution,  and  it  is  a  testimonj 
to  the  great  interest  he  took  111  this  useful  institution 
lh.it  he  left  it  .1  substantial  legacy  in  his  will. 

Roy.il  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 

luí    Royal  Societ)  ol  Painters  in  Water-Colours  enjoys 
the   advantage   oi    possessing   .1-    fevi    effete   members  as 


of   his   book   ..11   "  Water-Colour    Paintin.s       appeared    in  any  other   London    art    institution,   and   consequently   .1 

th.it  (in   [anuary,  1918      Üther  Septembcr  deaths  included  satisfactorj    technical    standard    1-    easil)    maintained    111 

thoseol  Edward  Ledger,  proprietor  and  editor  ol   The  Era  its  exhibitions.      The    i7?th    (>i     l'.ill    Malí    East)   in  no 
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wise  impairs  the  truth'of  the  assertion,  for,  though  out- 
standing  works  are  comparatively  few,  therc  have  been 
hung  many  drawings  of  distinction  and  charm.  In  the 
space  allotted  to  this  review  ít  will  be  possible  to  1  mi.  . 
only  at  a  few  o)  the  interesting  ítems,  so  th.it  it  one 
mentions  by  ñame  alone  such  water-colours  as  -Mr. 
WilUam  T.  Wood's  Moonlit  Beack  Trees,  Mr.  Oliver  Hall's 
Study  of  Oak  Trees— Graffham  Common,  Mr.  Cecil  A 
Hunt's  Langdale,  Mr.  D.  Murray  Smith's  The  Pixie  Hill, 
Mr.  Roben  Little's  Lattenbury — A  Summer  Storm,  Mr. 
Harry  Watson's  Moonrise,  or  Miss  Clara  .Montalba's 
Returning  from  the  Festón-  -Ventee,  it  must  be  understood 
that  full  comment  is  impracticable  under  existing  con- 
ditions.  A  very  interesting  drawing  by  Mr.  F.  Brangwyn, 
rendered  with  a  refinement  not  always  apparent  in  his 
style,  is  Kensington  Museum,  representing  the  erection 
oí  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's  new  buildings — a 
particularly  arresting,  almost  monochromatic  visión  oí 
lofty  scafiolding  and  myriad  ant-like  workers  Mr 
George  Clausen  sends  several  landscapes,  depicting 
mellow  sunlight,  as  in  the  Tree — Sunset,  or  subtly  veiled 
effeets,  as  m  The  Irish  Coast,  to  ñame  but  two  alone. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Lamorna  Birch  feasts  the  eye  with  a  rich  and 
charming  Octobet  scene,  whii  h  would  transíate  excellently 
well  for  thratrn.il  purposes  :  whereas  Mr.  H.  Hughes- 
Stanton,  the  President,  ni  .1  panorama  of  Fareham  Creek, 
courts  nature  more  closely  and  in  a  less  mannered  vein 
than  one  recalls  liim  to  have  done  just  recently.  In  a 
minutely,  though  not  meticulously,  rendered  Lesseí  Willow 
]]iil¡  and  Vetch,  Mr.  Edwin  Alexander  presents  one  of  the 
year's  best  plant-life  pieces  ;  but,  in  its  different  class, 
Mr  W.  Russell  Flint's  Welling  Waters  escapes  tinahty 
by  a  i.ertain  "  papery  "  tone.  The  latter  artist  has  other 
exhibits,  however.  in  which  this  lapse,  unusual  to  his 
technique,  has  no  part.  Very  good  is  his  adeptly  modelled 
Huntress,  which  deserves  a  better  fate  than  being  "  floored." 
The  Vice-President,  Mr.  F.  Cayley  Robinson,  has  a 
consummately  able  and  refined  piece  of  water-colour 
painting    in     Le     Reveil.        Mr.    Claude    A.    Shepperson's 

Motks — one    of    his    French    féte    scenes     evince      'e 

chromatic  subtlety  than  is  always  to  be  found  in  his 
work  of  this  character.  Except  for  an  apparently 
accidental  splash  of  blue  colour,  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan's 
pen-and-ink  drawing  of  The  Man  with  the  Muck-Rake, 
has  few  claims  upon  an  aquarelle  display,  but  -11.  h  is 
the  talent  manifested  111  it  that  none  need  regret  its 
inclusión. 

A  "  Perronneau  "  for  the  National  Gallery 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  delightful  contributions 
eveí  ni. ele  to  the  French  School  collection  in  the  National 
Gallery  has  been  placed  on  view  in  Room  XXI  It  is 
a  pastel,  signed  and  dated  1743.  by  that  rare  master, 
lean  Baptiste  Perronneau  (1715-1783),  representing  a 
little  L'irl  with  a  cat.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lady 
Dorothy  Xevill.  it  has  now  been  presented  to  the  nation 
by  Sir   Joseph  Duveen,   Bart 

The  True  Génesis  of  Mr.  Nevinson's  Art;  "  Rossetti 
and  his  Friends,"  by  Max  Beerbohm ;  Riccardi's 
Sculpture;    Arab  Portraits  by  Eric  Kennington 

After  losing  his  way  in  many  artistic  culs-de-sac, 
Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson  at  last  seems  to  have  strui  k  upon 


.1  thoroughfare  whii  h  will  lead  him  to  higher  things      One 
is  persuaded  to  this  reflection  after  surveying   his   latest 
exhibition  at   the   Leicester  Galleries   (Leicester  Square), 
which,   if  it  contained  mucli   that   was  infelicitous,    also 
embodied  a   serious  promise  to  do  better  in  the  future. 
Ihs  Portrait  of  a  Singer,  which,  one  believes,  portrays  the 
one-armed  artist  known  to  Bohemia  as  "  Badger  "  Moody 
(who  died  during  September),   was  drawn  with   circum- 
spection   and   handled   with    a    proper    forcibility.     It   is 
probably  the  best  work  Mr.  Nevinson  has  ever  produced 
The  study  called  Maidenhead  was  marked  by  less  finality, 
but   evinced    a    spirit    of   enquiry   into   the   atmospheric 
environment  of  figures  seen  in  the  open  ;    while,  of  water- 
colours,   the  view  of  Le  Poní  Hoyal  was  plcasine,  111  tone. 
Amusing   as   they   are,    Mr.    Max    Beerbohm's  cartoons  of 
Ros  ¡ettí  ¡uní  his  1 1  iends,  some  of  which  had  been  previously 
exhibited  in  London,  were  hardly  sufBciently  topical  to 
have  more  than  a  limited  appeal.      Perhaps  the   funniest 
drawing  was  that  entitled  "  The  solé  remark  Iikely  ti  1  h.u  e 
been  made  l>v  Benjamín  Jowett  about  the  mural  paint- 
ings  at  the  ( ixford   Union:    'And  what  were  they  going 
to  do  with  the  Grail  when  they  found  it,  Mr.  Rossetti  ? ' 
Mr.    Riccardi's  sculpture,    which   was   also   shown    at    the 
Leicester  Galleries,  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  traditions 
of   his  native   land,  but,  although  he  remembers  the  oíd 
It.ih.m  sculptures,  he  never  seeks  to  imítate  them.     The 
Bust  of  the  Artist's    Father ,  the  N eapolitan  Potterj 
might  almost  l>e  antique  ;    and  even  in  the  superb  bronze 
bust  of    Frederick    Delius,   which   is  being    presented  to 
the  nation   bv  Sir  Joseph    Duveen,  one  feels,   ,is    it  were, 
the  presence  oi    bygone   masters   impelling  Mr.  Riccardi's 
li.iinl      Always   decisive   in   his   modelling,    and   effective 
111    his    compositions,    the    artist    possesses    .1    wonderful 
power  in  the  commingling  of  planes  so  intensely  subtle 
that  their  gradations  .11.'  31  .ir.  ely  pen  eptible  lo  the  naked 
eye        lh.it   he  can   turn   to  decorative   work   with   equal 
success   when  he    pleases  was  evident  from   the  conven- 
tionalised  head  of    General  Peppino  Garibaldi.     Col   T   E. 
Lawrence,   who  wrote  the  Eoreword   to  Mr    Erii    II.    Ken- 
nington's    exhibition,    quoted    the    saying    that    "  >  ritics 
were  laek.\ -.   who   brushed   gentlemen's   clothes,"   .el. luí-', 
tli.it   "  we  can   be   honest   lackeys,   and  take  pleasure   m 
handling    and    dusting    clothes    which    are    not     for    our 
wearing."      Bearing    this    in    miml,    one    "handled    and 
dusted  "   Mr.   Kennington's  "clothes"   (for  which  under- 
st.iml   Arab  portraits)   with   sufficient   emphasis   to   reveal 
tlie  fact  that  such  "  dust  "  .is  they  contained  was  mainh 
of   a    single   description,    and    that     less    peculiar   to   Mr. 
Kennington's    personality  than  to  the  style  of  which  he 
b  an  expon,  nt.      One  might,   in  fact,  sometimes  observe 
of   him   what   a   recent   writer  111  Tur:   Connoisseur  said 
of  tlie  eider  Clouet  :    "  It  was  the  penalty  of  his  method, 
which    exacted    complete    repose   in    the   features   of   his 
models    to   l,,,,-  the  movement   and   animation   which   is 
essential  to  a  living  portraiture."     It  would  not   I.,    fair, 
ol  1  ourse,  to  apply  this  ,/ieliini  to   Mr.  Kennington's  work 
without   sume   qualification.       In   many   tases   he   reduces 
this  appearance  of  waxen  immobility  abouf   as  far  as  is 
humanly    consistent    with    his   manner.    and   it    is    to   his 
credit,  moreover,  that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  doing 
so  much  good  work  under  such  disadvantageous  conditions 
as   must   have   attended   his   trip   to   the    East.      Many   of 
the  Arab   portraits  were  distinguished   by  both   boldness 
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and   decisión,   botli  in  drawing   and   execution.     Somc  ol 
thc  best  were    \lalai    il  Hmoud,  Auda  abu    Tayi,    1J   i  i>i 
ni,i,l    Hussein       Bagdad,      Ibdulla    Serhan,     Nawa 
Nuri   Shaalan,   and   General   Storrs,    (     W.G      Governoi    oj 


oj   a   I  ady,    Mr.   I  Itto   Frankel's    Portrail,   and    Mr.    I.   C. 

\\  .11 1  in:  1 1 .11  fjfai  .,-.,  i  ../,,  VI]  Henry  Hewkley, 
who  recently  had  a  "  one-man  show  "  al  the  Tallow 
(  handlers'   Hall,   was   responsible   for   both  painting  and 
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Damascus),    and  Charles    Doughty    (author  of    Trarels    in 
Arabia   D,     i  a 

Stock  Exchange  Art  Scciety 

The  Stock  Exchange  Art  Society's  exhibition  enjoyed 
its  wonted  popularit)  .ii  the  Drapers'  Hall,  when  Mr 
\\  G.  Brooke's  clever  caricatures  oí  members  oí  the 
'  I  touse  "  proved  a  great  attrai  tion  Air  E  Pinkerton 
sent  six  vvater-colours,  all  very  delicate  in  tone,  and 
possibly  a     thought     less     direct     than    his    last     year1 


sculpture,  all  highly  sincere  in  intention  fhe  clon 
oi  his  water-colours  was  probably  the  (acile  sketch  oi 
The  Oíd  Red  Lion,  Church  Síreel,  Xewinglon.  Good 
photographs  by  Messrs  A  Gardner,  A  Mackenzie,  <  I 
Fleraming,  S.  Watson,  J  II  E  N'icolls,  and  P.  (  VVootton 
were  shown, 

The  "Oíd  Dudley" 

Somewhai    disappointing    was    the    Oíd     Dudley     \n 
Soi  iety's  exhibition  this  year  (at  the  Alpine  (  lub  <  iallerj 


work.     Mr     II     Mostvn    Pritchard's   incisive  crayon-and-  Mili  Street,  \V.),when  one  had  looked  for  a  repetition,  if 


wash  drawing  <>l  .i  Tank  on  Passchendale  Ridge  was 
quite  one  ol   the  best   things  in  the  show;    anothei    was 

.ni niplished     water-colour    ol    a     Roadstdi     Cottage, 

Kent,  from  the  brush  ..i  Mr  W  Cubitt  Cooke,  whosi 
Kentish  Hi/1  was  also  notable.  Somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  Muirhead  Bone  was  a  clever  pen-and-wash  sketch 
by  Miss  N  I  undcll  ol  Knole,  while  among  other  prim  ipal 
contributors  were  Miss  D.  Pailthorpe's  Fog  Fairies, 
Miss    Muriel    Hardy's    August    in    Sussex,    Mi-     Marian 


not  .m  augmentation,  el  the  renascenl  principie  mani- 
fested  by  the  bod)  m  imjh  L'nfortunately,  the  tenor 
ol   ili''  display  proved    too    unequal    for   general    success, 

altl gh    ít    certainly  served   the    purposc   oi   rendering 

more  distinctive  the  works  cited  belou       Mr    I.    Burleigh 

Bruhl,    the    President,     gave   a   g I    pi  ríormance       lli- 

Oíd  Town,  Haslings,  was  not  only  subtly  atmospheric 
ni  quality,  but  also  evinced  considerable  thought  aml 
selection  m   ít--   general   arrangemen!   .uní   execution.      A 


!■      Coad's    Miaidesley,    Miss    M      \     Stenning's    Porlrait  largely   handled    Trinity   Bridge,   Cambridge,   s1 1  to  the 
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credit  of  Mr.  Walter  E.  Spradbery — one  of  the  younger 
artists  whose  ñame  is  being  familiarised  through  the 
médium  of  some  effective  posters.  Mr.  A.  C.  Conrade 
sent  several  fresh  paintings  of  a  broad,  architectural 
type,  which  lent  distinction  to  the  display. 

Gainsborough's  "Blue  Boy.''  Mezzotínt,  printed  in 
colours,  by  Sydney  E.  Wilson.  One  state  (425  impres- 
sions).     (Vicars  Bros.     £.8  8s.) 

Apropos  of  the  purchase  by  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  of 
Gainsborough's  Blue  Boy,  and  of  its  alleged  still  more 
receñí  transfer  to  Mr.  Ilenry  E.  Huntington,  ít  is 
interesting  to  know  tli.it  .Messrs.  Vicars  Brothers  are 
shortly  bringing  out  a  fine  mezzotint  in  colours  from  the 
picture  by  -Mr.  Sydney  E.  Wilson.  The  success  of  the 
earlier  plates  by  this  well-known  artist,  many  being  now 
at  a  premium,  affords  legitímate  hope  that  his  translation 
of  this  famous  work  will  give  us  an  engraving  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  original.  Among  the  most  familiar 
versions  of  the  subject  at  present  in  existence  are  the 
small  Une  píate  by  Robert  Graves,  published  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  colour-reproduction  from  theoriginal 
painting  which  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  (Decem- 
ber,    1 901). 

Silver-ware  by  Georg  Jensen 

An  exceptionally  attractive  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society  (148,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i)  was  that  of  a  col- 
lection  of  silver-ware  executed  by  the  Danish  craftsman, 
Mr.  Georg  Jensen.  One  of  the  most  eminent  modern 
silversmiths,  Mr.  Jensen  is  no  less  expert  as  a  designer 
than  as  a  technician,  and  his  work  is  of  surpassing  interest 
now,  when  the  production  of  original  silver-ware  is 
receiving   increased   attention   in   England. 

Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of  Art 

The  Academy  s  thirty-ninth  annual  exhibition,  held 
in  Pías  Mawr,  Conway,  which  was  open  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September,  attracted 
cióse  upon  23.000  visitors,  a  number  which,  in  view  of 
the  industrial  disturbance  and  commercial  depression 
existing,  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Eorty-four 
works  were  soki,  the  catalogue  pnces  of  which  approxi- 
mated   '1,400. 

Chien  Ware  at  the  Victoria  and;Albert  Museum 
^  Students  of  early  Chínese  pottery  will  Lie  interested 
in  a  tase  that  has  recently  been  placed  un  exhibition  in 
the  Loan  Court.  A  number  of  friends  of  the  Museum 
llave  eombined  tú  lend  from  their  collections  over  fifty 
specimens  of  Chien  ware,  so  called  from  the  Province  of 
Fu-chien,  where  it  originated.  The  ware  is  1  overed  with 
an  intense  black  glaze  showing  bluish  reflections,  in  which 
are  generally  developed  brown  markings,  compared  by 
the  Chínese  to  hare's-fur  or  the  breast  of  a  partridge. 
In  <  1  rt.nii  i,iln  r  varieties  the  markings  resemble  tortoise- 
shell  or  drops  of  oil  011  water;  in  some  the  black  has 
yielded  place  almost  entirely  to  a  rich  "  dead  leaf 
brown.  The  exhibit  serves  tu  emphasise  the  infinite 
variety  of  this  type  of  glaze,  and  the  vases  and  bowls  oí 
which   it   is   composed   display   considerable   diversity   of 


shape.  The  majority  is  in  the  form  of  small  tea-bowls, 
for  Chínese  and  Japanese  alike  have  found  this  dark 
brown  glaze  without  a  rival  for  enhancing  the  qualities 
oí  this  bevi  ragí  Most  of  the  speí  imens  in  thi  c; 
be  ascribed  tu  the  Sung  dynastj  960  [2  9  though  .1 
single  [apáñese  example  in  the  shape  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  Germán  tankard  ií  there  to  sound  a  warning 
nuti'  against  the  danger  of  indiscriminate  early  dating. 

Brussels  Art  Notes 

The  Belgian  Government  contemplates  the  arrangement 
of  a  retrospective  1  xhibítion  of  art,  to  be  held  al  París 
next  spring.  The  scheme  is  to  provide  .1  synopsis  of  the 
local  schools  from  the  fifteenth  century  till  the  end  oi 
the  nineteenth.  The  exhibition  will  take  place  at  "  Le 
Jeu  de  Paume,"  in  the  Jardín  des  Tuileries.  A  lew 
months  ago,  Dutch  treasures  were  shown  111  the  same 
galleries.  The  success  of  the  Dutch  achievement  will  lie 
remembered.  Kembrandt,  Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft,  Ruys- 
il.nl,  <  íérard  Ter  Borch,  Pieter  de  Hoogh,  Jan  Meen. 
Frans  Hals,  Gabriel  Metsu,  with  their  rivals,  were  repre- 
sented,  as  well  as  the  school  of  The  llague  dunng  the  last 
century,  the  three  Maris,  Mauve,  Israels,  Bosboom,  and 
a  few  others.  Even  samples  oí  the  most  modern  fashions 
in  the  Low  Countries — works  by  the  late  Vincent  Van 
Gogh,  by  J.  II.  Toorop,  and  other  fauves — were  imt  for- 
gotten.  Belgium  boasts  a  much  larger  mastership  in  art. 
Our  early  Flemish  masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
1  enturies  have  no  rivals  inHolland.  The  Dutch  Committee 
for  the  Paris  Exhibition  assembled  only  pictures  oi  the 
seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  Belgium  will  show 
invaluable  masterpieces  dating  from  the  very  beginning 
of  painting  in  oils,  and,  in  addition,  will  represent  her 
admirable  school  of  modern  sculpture.  The  Belgian 
exhibition  will  start  in  chronological  order  with  master- 
piei  es  by  the  Van  Eycks,  Memling,  Roger  Van  der  Weyden, 
Gérard  David,  Hugo  Van  der  Goes  (the  so-called  Master 
of  Flemalle),  Thierry  Bouts,  Quentin  Matsys,  etc.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  celebrated  altar-piece,  The  Adoration 
o]  the  Mystic  Lamb,  whose  wings  have  been  restored  by 
Germany  to  Belgium,  in  accordance  with  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  may  be  lent  by  the  Cathedral  St. 
Bavon  at  Ghent.  This  masterpiece  would  be  enough  in 
itsell  to  secure  a  triumph  to  the  Belgian  exhibition. 
Moreover,  there  is  question  of  borrowing  from  the  l'tlizi 
at  Florenee  the  triptych  by  Hugo  Van  der  Goes,  called 
the  Portillan  altar-piece;  and  from  the  Beaune  Hospital 
the  wonderful  Jugement  derniei .  by  Roger  Van  der  Weyden. 
The  museums  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  as  well  as  French 
museums  and  prívate  galleries,  will  supply  invaluable 
gems,  while  pictures  by  Peter  Breughel  the  eider  may 
come  from  Vienna.  As  regards  the  seventeenth-century 
Flemish  masters,  the  Musée  du  Louvre  is  su  exceedingly 
well  supplied  with  works  by  Rubens,  Van  Dyi  k,  and  their 
contemporanes,  that  they,  owmg  to  the  lack  ol  room, 
will  be  represented  at  the  exhibition  by  a  few  small 
masterpieces  only,  while  fordaens,  Teniers,  A  Brouwer,  and 
Gonzales  Coques  are  not  to  be  omitted.  All  outstanding 
painters  and  sculptors  who  have  lived  in  Belgium  dunng 
the  nineteenth  century  will  be  well  represented.  II.  Jules 
Destrée,  the  former  Minister  for  Science  and  Art,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  ;  M.  Léonce  Benedite,  the 
well-known  Conservateur  des  Musées  du  Luxembourg  et 
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Rodin  a  Paris,  i^  ilir  moving  spiril  ol  the  undertaking  on 

tho    French   sidc  ;    while   M    Paul    I  ambotte,    (  ommi    u 

du   <  louvi  rncmenl    Belge,   will   ai  i    foi    Belgium 

In  Un-  mass  ..i  small  exhihitions  opcncd  in  Bru  ¡seis 
during  Octobcr,  there  need  only  1"'  mcntioned  for  its 
L-xi  eptional  valúe  the  vvork  ol  M  Fernand  Lantoine,  .1 
young  painter  "l  Freneh  extraction,  whosi  vcrsatile 
talcnt  has  proved  remarkablc  \\  ith  great  pica  ¡un  vve 
1  -   fon  ign  artisl  1 1  omine  to  exhibit  thcir  works  in  Brusscls 


Ai  "The  Centaure,"  .1  group  "l  French  ni  the  most 
advanced  taste  promoted  more  stupefaction  than 
admiration,  At  the  Galleries  Boigclot,  four  I  lorentim 
paintei  1  Manuí  1  1.  M  Zarini,  1  1  Fram  eschi,  and 
Signora  I  lora  Lori  mc1  w  1 1 1 1  more  unanimous  appre- 
1  iation 

VVhen  are  we  to  sce  in  Brusscls  «me  works  by  Icading 
l'.nii  h  .un  -1-  D01  ¡  the  rate  ..1  exi  hange  pre(  Ludí  all 
hopí iffci  iiiii.  .1   profitable  return  -      P.L. 


FORTHCOMING  ART  AUCTIONS  AND   EXHIBITIONS    (DECEMBER) 

\  \.  k.  Tin  .mu  F.arly  English  Water-colours  and  Modern  Etchingí  Brook  Sti  el  \.t  Gallery.-  Hand-painted 
Pottcry  bj  Ufred  H  and  Louise  Powell  Burlington  House  Koyal  Society  oí  Portrait  Painters  (to  I7tli  Carroll 
Gallery.      Landscapes  In     l'urner,   VVilson.  C    J    Collings ;    Portraits   by    Reynolds,   Gainsborough,   Lcly,  etc.     Chenil 

Gallen       S tj   ol  U 1  Engravers  un,!  Aun u. 1 1  Exhibition).     1  hesti  r  Gallen       V\'orks  by  Burlcigh  Bruhl,  I ald 

Winiil,   1    Ith iore;  Christmas  Presen ts  Show,  "Arts  and  (  rafts  "     Collector's  Gallery       Paintings  and  Watei  colours 

li\    W    Walcot  and  H    M     Atkins      J    Conncll  tv  Sons.     Paintings  by  British  and  Foreign  Artists      Debenham.  Ston 
•  in.l  Sons,   l.t.l      Sales  ni   Diamond  and  Pearl  Ornaments  and  othei    Jewellery,   Antique  and  Modem  Silver,  Shcffield 
Píate,  Watches,  cti     (ist,  2nd,  6th,  7II1,  Sth,  gth,  1  ¡th,  i.|th.  1 .5 1 1 1 .  2oth,  2ist,  22nd,  __-  > » 1 1 1 )  .  also  Sales  ol  Furs,  I  urnitun 
eti       "  Doricn    Leigh."     Sketches  and   Sculpturcs  by  Children   under  fifteen  ;     Miss   VVatson-Williams'   Water-colours 

and    Lithographs.      Fine    Art    Society      Works    b>     late    \V     Strang,    R   \       French    Gallery        '  Bri1 1     Foreign 

\rtists."  Krost  &  Reeil.  See  Provincial.  Glendining  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Salí  ofthi  \l  1'omkinson  Japanesi  Collection 
(gth,  6th.  yth,  Sth,  gth)  ;  Stamps  (1  jth,  lath) ;  Coins  and  Medals  (isth,  ióth).  Goupil  Gallery.-  "Salón."  Graíton 
Gallerv       N'ational  Portrait  Societv      Greatorex  Gallery      "  Game  and  Other  Birds,"  b)   Philip  Rickman      Ham]    tead 

\r1   Gallery      Works  l>v  llodern   Dutch   P ters  ;     Etchings  and    Engravings      H.  R.  Harmer. — Stamp  Salí        ,11 

f1th.12th.13th.19th).     Harmer.  Rooke  &  Co.     Stamp  Sales  (ist,    (ni,  7H1.  Sth,  1  Jtli.  rgth,   1  ;tli.  _•  ts1 .  j 
Hodgson  &  Co.     11,  Milnes  Library  Sal.'  (ist);    Rare  and  Fine  Ar1   Books  (7U1.  Sth,  9th);   Books,  Prints,  eti  .  n  |ih. 
[gth,    imIi.   2ist,   22nd)      Knight,   Frank   &   Rutley.      Furniture  Sales   (211, l.    i6th)  ;    Jewels  and    Píate    mili.  2  ;rd  1 

Leicester  Galleries.     (  laúd  Lovat  Fraser  Memorial  Exhibition      Little  Art  K ns  -    Works  by  Hon    Maurice  Baring 

(to  -;r,l!  .111,1  Xorah  Wright  (Sth  2211,1)  T.  McLean  Modern  British  and  Continental  Paintings  and  Drawings 
Macrae  Gallery  Works  by  Rachel  Russell  Puttick  &  Simpson.  Musical  Instrument  Salí  (ist  igth);  Furniture, 
Porcelain,  Objets  d'Art  1211,].  gth,  11,  th);  Stamps  (6th,  7th,  2oth,  2ist) ;  Modern  Etchings  (Sth);  Joseph  Farington 
i  olleí  tion  ol  I  >raw  ings,  I  üaries  and  Papers  (gth)  .  Books  (1  (th,  1  gth)  .  Pií  tures  and  \\  ilson  Brown  Colli  ction  of  Baxter 
Prints  [2  1-ti  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding.  -  Dei  oratlve  Furniture  Sale  (7th,  i^th,  2ist)  ;  Pictures  (ist,  8th,  1  jth, 
221KI1  ;  Oíd  English  Porcelain  (i6th).  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge.  Oíd  English  Silver  Sale  (isl  ;  ChJni  ■  and 
other  Porcelain,  Furniture  (2nd  gth);  Autographs  and  W  Al  Knott  Faylf  Collection  of  Militar)  Medals  and  Accoutre- 
ments  (gth,  6th)  ;  Arms  and  Armour  (jth).  first  portion  ol  the  Dr  W  Codling  Collection  ,.1  Engravings  (7U1.  Sth); 
Books,  Bindings,  eti  (i2th  [gth,  igth  2ist)  Engravings,  Etchings,  Drawings,  Paintings,  ex  coll  Sir  F  Wedmore  i;iln. 
Oíd  Master  Drawings  and  Paintings  (i-jth);  Engravings  (igth,20th)      Su ffolk  Street  Galleries       Roya)  Society  oi  British 

Vrtis!  (to  -a,l¡  \  I,,,, th  Drawings  by  Cox,  Wimperis,  de  Wint,  Birket  Foster,  B  J.  Blommers,  Dctaille,  etc.  ; 
Etchings  l,\  Strang,  Walcot,  Haden,  Blampied,  eti  Twenty-One  Gallery  Waltei  Cram  Exhibition.  Walkcr's 
Gallen       Works  by  Wynford  Dewhurst,  W    II    Walker,  Hanslip  Fletcher,   Kenneth  G     Hobson 

PROVINCIAL. 
Bristol  -   Frost   &   Reed.      Etchings  by   II     Dicksee ;    Water-colours  by   ]•     J     Widgery. 
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"Pen    Drawing    and    Pen     Draughtsmen,"    by    Joseph 
Penncll.        (T.  Fisher  Unwin.        ti  7s.  net) 

Though  no  mention  oí  the  fact  is  made  un  the  title- 
page,  Mr  Pennell's  Pen  Drawing  and  Pen  Vraughtsmen 
is  not  a  new  wurk,  luit  a  fresh  edition  uf  .1  buuk  of  which 
two  earlier  ones  have  already  been  pnblished.  The 
presenl  issue  is  printed  on  larger  paper,  and  contains 
substantial  additions  to  both  letterpress  and  íllustrations. 
In  making  the  latter,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
increased  size  of  the  work,  and  there  are  several  plates 
executed  on  a  Male  which  would  have  been  altogether 
too  large  for  the  earlier  issues.  The  last  of  these  carne 
out  in  1894.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  best  book  on 
modera  pen-and-ink  work  which  had  been  issued  up  to 
that  time  ;  and  the  ncw  edition  of  it  may  be  unequivoi  ally 
pronounced  the  best  of  its  kind  111  existence  at  the  moment 
It  forms  a  complete  general  survey  of  black-and-white 
illustration  throughout  Europe  and  America,  and  also 
une-,  some  examples  of  the  East  as  represented  by 
[apáñese  art.  Over  fourhundred  reproductions,  including 
ten  photogravure  píate,,  give  examples  of  the  typical 
work  of  the  artists  mentioned,  and  in  themselves  con- 
stitute  an  unrivalled  epitome  for  the  benefit  of  thi  studenl 
or  collector.  Mr. 
Pennell,  though 
ni  1  a  -  1  1 1  n  a  1  1  y 
showing  prejudice 
against  various 
types  of  work.  is, 
on  the  whole,  a 
f  a  1  r  and  d  is- 
criminating  critic 
His  opinions  are 
the  mure  valuable 
bei  .mi-i  they  are 
b  a  s  e  d  o  n  a 
thorough  t  '  1  li 
ni  1  a  1  knowledge 
o  1  t  li  e  subjeet, 
and  a  r  e  g  1  v  e  11 
freely  and  frank- 
ly,  without  a  11  y 
attempt  to  soften 
d  o  w  n  t  h  e  i  r 
ai  ridity ,  even 
when  it  concerns 
artists  of  thehigh- 
est  reputation. 
Havine   priven 
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the  l>uuk  tlie  praise  it  undoubtedly  deserves,  om  may 
confess  tu  .1  sensation  oi  disappointment  that  it  is  not 
better.  Mr  Pennell  is  obviously  not  now  su  fully  in 
touch  with  pen-and-ink  work  as  he  «a,  thirtj  years 
ago,  and  the  artists  who  have  come  forward  since 
then  in'  generally  speaking,  either  insufficiently  noticed 
or  overlookeil  altogether.  dancing  through  the  English 
section,  une  finds  that  the  only  Iresh  discoveries  that  the 
author  has  made  durmg  the  long  interval  are  Profi  01 
Legros,  Muirhead  Bone,  D.Y.  <  ameron,  Arthur  Rackham, 
and  Kul.iTt  Spence  ( )f  these,  Messrs.  Iione  and  t 'ameron 
are    represented   only   by   small   sketches   which,    though 

g 1  in  themselves,  give  no  adequate  idea  of  their  wurk 

as  a  whole,  while  the  two  examples  oi  Mr  Rackham  are 
both  taken  from  drawings  111  1  olour,  and  the  reprodui  tions, 
owing  partly  to  their  being  printed  on  unsuitable  paper, 
are  blurred  and  coarsened,  and  give  very  poor  impressions 
ul  the  charm  and  delicacy  of  the  original  works.  Mr. 
Rackham  has  been  unfortunate  111  this  respect,  as, 
generally  speaking,  the  Íllustrations  of  the  book  are  oi 
high  qualitv  ;  but  it  appears  a  pity  that  some  oi  his 
examplesof  puré  pen-and-ink  wurk  were  not  seleí  ted,  for 
not  only  would  they  have  come  more  within  the  legitimate 

s ,  1 1  p  e  ni  the 
volume,  but  they 
would  also  have 
printed  well.  The 
artists  mentii  med, 
huwcver,  b  y  n  o 
means  r  e  present 
all  the  iresh 
talent  whii  h  has 
appeared  111  Eng- 
land  durin  g  the 
1  ,1  5  I  generation, 
and  it  would  be 
easy  to  multiply 
tlicir  number  ten- 
f  oíd.  W  h  e  n  . 
therefon  Mi 
Pennell  tells  us 
that  the  drawings 
illustrated  111  his 
book  w  1 1 1  show 
iiiust  1 .  mclusively 
that,  w  1  t  li  nine 
exceptions,  "  the 
artists  u  i  the 
Continent   and   of 
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\m,ni.i    have   ii.iid   more   attention    to,    and    have    been 

mi  in      u,  i  ■     inl  ni    pi  n  dravt  ing  foi    proi  ess  n  i Iu<  tion 

ih.ui  artists  in  England,"  míe  can  only  answer  that  the 
in  question  show  nothing,  because  thej  make 
no  attemp!  adequatcl)  to  repr,  en1  thi  arl  -l  the  last 
three  decades  in  this  countn  Whal  is  true  about 
l  n  i. in,  i  .  1 1  n.  abi  mu  i  .i  hci  i  ountries.  Amerii  a,  pi  ■  haps, 
comes  ofl  best  .  bul  in  no  instance  can  it  be  said  that 
Mr,  Pennell  lias  kepl  fully  abreast  with  the  more  recent 
progn  ..l  pen  drawing  His  book  still  remains  the 
...  i  .niplete  u.irk  on  its  subjei  i,  bul  thi  upplementary 
niatter  which  diñerentiates  it  from  the  last  edition  is 
gencrally    the    lea  I     al  i;  fai  torj    portion   "i    it  ;     while   a 

a I    manj     ni    the    older    criticisms    which    have    been 

retained,  though  true  as  regards  the  artistii    iituation  in 

i  -.,, ,    .1 t  applj   h  i!  h  equal  fon  e  to  the  ai  I  oi  to  daj 

1 1,  onc  respe,  I  al  least,  however,  Mr.  Pennell  does  yeoman 
service,  and  thal  is  in  his  condemnation  of  the  post- 
impressionist  and  other  freak  schools  oí  thought  ;  and 
his  Eorceful  and  vvell-informed  criticism  ol  them  should 
o,  ol  greal  ei  \  i(  e  to  students  tempted  to  the  easy  paths 
ol  showy  and  meretricious  success,  In  his  critici  m  oi 
individual  ariists,  too,  the  author  incidentally  gives  many 
realh  useful  .uní  valuable  hints  which  deserve  tu  be  read 
.uní  digested   bj    every  worker  in  black-and-white,  while 

,,-  i  |  in  tur,   l k  In-  ■  ,  n  nj  u  l,i  ti,  ,n  stands  almost  unrivalled 

for  the  variety  ,ind  quality  of  its  illustrations. 

"The  Renaissance  of  Román  Architecture."  Part  I.— 
"  Italy,''  by  Sir  Thonias  Graham  Jackson,  Bart.,  R.A., 
etc.     (Cambridge  Universítv  Press.       £2  2s.   netl 

Sir   Thomas   Graham    Ivkmin   continúes  his  , mu 

,,t  European  , ir.  hite  ture  with  .i  book  devoted  tu  The 
mee  oj  Román  Architecture  in  Italy.  In  his 
earlier  volumes  of  the  sanie  series  he  had  successively 
traced  the  course  ni  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Gothii 
.a,  l.ir.  i  ture,  .uní  ni  tli.'  present  work  he  sh,m-  the  quick 
transition  from  Gothii  t,.  Renaissance  that  oceurred  in 
Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  developments 
displayed  in  the  latter  style  up  tu  the  beginning  ol  the 
sevsn-teenth  century,  l>v  which  time  the  movement  had 
come  tu  its  legitímate  conclusión,  and  was  subsiding 
into  the  tasteless  extravagances   which   marked   the  rise 

ol     Bai      i    architecture       The    1 k.    «hile    thoroughly 

complete  m  itsclf,  also  turnia  a  hnk.  and  a  by  no  means 
unimportant  one,  in  the  irreal  series  by  Sir  Thomas 
devoted  t,.  the  history  .,t  European  architecture.  This, 
when  complete,  will  form  a  monumental  work  ni  the 
greatest  valué  to  the  student,  while  its  component  parts 
each  constitute  reliable  and  authoritative  text-books  on 
tli,  subjei  t  and  period  on  which  they  treat  Sir  rhomas, 
besides  being  an  architectural  expert,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  a  clear  and  interesting  writer  who  fully  appreciates 
the  valué  ni  illustrations  in  elucidatin°  and  amplifying 
the  particulars  given  m  the  text  His  present  volume 
contains   about    seventy-five      Some   ..l    these   are   repro- 

d I    ni   colour,   and   many   ni    them   ai,'   from   drawings 

by  the  artist  himself,  whose  work  in  this  me'tiei  i-  always 
a  model  of  its  kind,  affording  full  insight  into  salient 
.H,  hite,  tura!  details,  i  risp  in  it-  handling,  and  pií  turesque 
in  its  .mil. H, I.  Ihe  beginning  ni  his  present  volume 
deals  with  thal  highh  interesting  period,  when  the  new 
learning-     or,    rather.    the    reviva!    oí    ancient    learning, 


which  had  already  introduced  startlingly  fresh  ideáis  in 
literal  un  and  arl  began  to  im  ade  an  hitei  i  ure.  In 
Italy  its  triumph  was  rapid  and  complete  l  hi 
work  that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Ri  n 
epoch  in  architectun  vis  thi  gianl  cupola  al  i  he  1  luomo, 
:  Renai  .une  tructure  completing  what  was 
originally  di  igned  as  a  Gothi,  building,  and  su  large 
that   its  span    ha     only   been    lurpassed   by   that   oí   the 

di  Hile    ni     St,      I  'etel  's,     V.  lili    ll     I        .'.  I.  I'    I        .'.      .1     He    I I  [  'h      ni 

feel        Ihe   Duomo  cupola   un-  designed  by   Brunelleschi, 
and  the  last  stoni    .a   ¡1     lantern   wa     no!    pul   into  i  ilai  - 
until  1 461,  hit.,  a  \ .  ais  ,1 1 1,-1  his  death      The  first   period 
..i  Renaissana   architei  ture  gave  rise  tu  n  -.  mo  I 
wi  u  k,    for   the   buildci  -,    th,  >u  ;h    using    wha!       11 

the  ., ni   1l.1--n.1l  buildings  .i-   iii.u   models,  made  no 

attemp!  to  follow  their  prototypi  too  closely  in  either 
their  proportions  or  their  details  The  publication  oí  a 
manuscript  by  Vitruvius  which  tabulated  all  th-  tradi 
1 1,  ,11.1 1  1  inlers  and  proportions  in  11  se  111  Román  an  hite,  ture, 
gradually  put  an  end  tu  this  freedom.  The  manuscript 
was  discovered  as  early  as  1414,  luit  its  principies  did 
imt  I,,-,  , ,iih-  disseminated  among  architeets  im 
generations,  and  thus  such  buildings  a-  the  Riccardi  and 
Strozzi  Palaces  at  Florence,  and  other  contemporary 
and  later  works,  were  classical  111  feeling  without  slavishlj 
adhering  tu  the  Iines  of  the  oíd  models.  During  the 
fifteenth  century  Gothic  tradition  continued  to  influence 
architeets,  bul  with  the  sixteenth  títere  carne  the  full 
adoption  ni  classical  rules,  which  perhaps  reached  its 
highi  -1  pitch  111  the  work  of  Talla. Im.  who  even  tried  tu 
design  ordinary  dwelling-houses  un  lines  borrowed  from 
( ,reek  in  Román  temples.  Sir  Thomas  traces  the  develop- 
ments oí  the  period  in  a  full  and  interesting  manner, 
giving  descriptions  ,,f  all  the  more  important  buildings 
by  the  greater  architeets  His  comments  are  always 
well  informed  and  instructive,  and.  while  no  iconoclast, 
he  submits  even  the  most  famous  edifices  t>, 
impartial,  and  carefully  summed-up  criticism,  so  that 
their  faults  as  well  as  their  nients  are  made  apparent  tu 
the  rea, ler  I  lis  book  is  thus  not  only  a  good  historj 
of  Italian  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centurtes,  but  .¡l-<:  |,,nib  ,1  valuable  expnsition  oí  the 
.esthcti,  principies  which  should  guide  the  architecture 
oí  all  styles  and  periods 

"The  Spanish  Royal  Tapestries,"  by  Albcrt  F.Calvert. 
(The  Spanish  Series.     John  Lañe.      15s.  net) 

The  past  greatness  ,,í  Spain  is  perhaps  best  shown  in 
the  wonderful  sene-  ,,i  treasures  ni  Renaissance  .uní 
seventeenth-century  art  collected  111  its  royal  palaces 
('1  these  treasures  none  are  more  interesting  than  the 
tapestries,  which  include  .1  leu  beautiful  pieces  ol  Gothi, 
work  and  the  finest  collection  of  Renaissance  examples 
that  can  he  tutiiid  ni  Europe.  Tiltil  recent  years  this 
superb  accumulation,  neglected  and  uncatalogued,  was 
comparatively  unknown,  and  tt  was  not  until  190  ¡,  when 
Count  Valencia  de  Don  Juan  issued  In-  finel}  illustrated 
account  of  th,-  choicer  specimens  in  the  collection,  that 
no  ¡  connoisseurs  became  aware  ol  its  existence  Mt 
Calvert  has  followed  on  very  similar  hites  to  his  dis 
tinguished  predecessor,  contenting  himself,  however,  with 
producing  a  work  .a  much  smaller  dimensions.  li-  1  Im  ' 
attractioii  lies  m  the  277  plates  il  contains,  which,  though 
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íMt     large,    give  a  very 

Kood  idea  of  the  more 
important  tapestries  m 
thc  royal  colleí  tion. 
Xhese  a  r  e  prefaced  by 
a  well-written  introduc- 
timi  gi  vin  g  a  brief 
account  of  thc  history 
<¡f  tapestry  w  ea  v  i  n  g, 
.uní  showing  how  the 
collection  was  Eormed 
while  the  notes  on  some 
oí  thc  pieces  illustrated, 
without  being  lengthy, 
give  satisfactory  sum- 
maries  of  their  histories 
and  all  essential  par- 
ticulars  regarding  their 
style  .uní  workmanship. 
The  ( .'■tliic  p  i  e  i  es  m 
the  collection,  which 
comprise  at  least  thrce 
important  series  oí 
panels,  are  all  of  Flemish 
workmanship,  and  carne 
to  Spain  with  the  Bur- 
gundian  inheritance  of 
íts  kings.  The  transition 
period  between  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  is  illus- 
trated not  only  with 
numerous  religious 
pieces,  some  oí  which 
were  w  o  v  e  n  i  o  r  t  h  e 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  but 
also  with  a  superb  series 
oí  twelve  tapestries  de- 
signed  by  Jan  Cornelius 
Vermeijcn  to  illustrate 
the  conquest  of  Tunis 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Kenaissan 
with  a  set  woven  from  Raohael's 
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tapestries  ci  immence 
t'lebratcd  cartoons  for 
the  Ai  ts  ni  the  Apostles,  an  early  reproduction  oí  the  set 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  include  many  other  celebrated 
works.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Calvert  has  by  no  means 
provided  notes  for  all  the  subjeets  illustrated.  Thus 
ncarly  .ill  the  works  produced  in  Spain,  ¡nchiding  tile 
¡anious  examples  after  ('.uva,  are  introduced  without  any 
explanatory  letterpress,  an  omission  which  greatly  nnpairs 
the  utility  oí  what  would  have  been  a  highly  valuable 
work  ..I  reference,  had  ít  been  continued  throughout 
with  the  same  detail  which  is  exemplified  in  its  com- 
mencement. 

"  The  Child  in  Art  and  Nature,"  by  Adolphe  Armand 
Braun.       (B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.        16s.net) 

Perhaps  ít  would  have  given  .1  better  idea  oí  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Braun's  book  had  he  inserted  the  adjei  tive 

young  "  before  his  title,  for  the  children  portrayed  are 
generally  of  tender  years,  scarcely  any  of  thcm  approaching 
their  teens.  Within  this  limitation  .Mr.  Braun  has  given 
a  fairly  wide  representation  of  child-life  as  illustrated 
in   art   and   exemplified   in   nature.      The  majonty  of  the 


figures  seleí  ted  are  from 
undraped  models,  shown 
in  a  greal  variet}  oi 
attitudes,  and  generally 
admirably  chosen.  The 
1111ti.il  sei  tion  is  devoted 
to  "  The  Child  in  Art," 
which  is  largely  illus- 
trated from  examples 
by  masters  of  the  ftalian 
and  French  schools  of 
painting  and  sculpture. 
llie  I  'ni.  h  and  Germán 
schools  are  almost  en- 
tirely  ignored,  but  those 
oí  Flanders,  Spain,  and 
England  receive  a  fair 
measure  o  f  representa- 
tion. Anión;,'  English 
pictures  illustrated  is 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
N  a  1  11 1  i-  (the  Calmady 
.  hildren),  t  h  e  identity 
•  > t  w  h  1  c  h  is,  however, 
disguised  b  y  t  h  e  title 
being  omitted  and  the 
authorship  of  the  paint- 
ing  given  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  A  n  o  t  h  e  r 
3ei  tii  .11  1  s  .1  e  v  oted  to 
The  Child  in  Religious 
Art."  and  a  t  h  ir  d  to 
Cupids  and  Cherubs," 
as  depicted  by  the  older 
masters.  Modern  artists 
are  chiefly  represented 
b  y  b  1  a  c  k  -and-  white 
work,  while  children  in 
nature  a  r  e  illustrated 
by  an  e  s  pee  ial  1  y  fine 
collection  of  photographs,  which  in  the  artistry  of  thc 
grouping  and  posing  of  their  subjeets,  vie  with  some  oí 
the  best  examples  of  pictorial  art.  For  the  benefit  oí 
the  student,  some  useful  anatomical  diagrams  are  inserted, 
but  the  book,  though  a  valuable  work  of  reference  to 
artists,  should  appeal  lo  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
the  grace  and  beauty  ..I  early  childhood. 

"Unit  Jewellery:  a  Handbook  in  Six  Parts,"  by  R.  Ll. 
B.  Rathbone.  (Constable  &  Co.  EachPart3s.6d.net) 
Mr.  Rathbone's  series  of  handbooks  on  Unit  Jewellevy 
may  be  recommended  as  forming  an  ideal  guide  tu  tic 
amateur  workman  for  making  beautiful  yet  inexpen=ive 
írinkets  in  an  easy  and  logical  manner.  The  author's 
system  is  based  on  the  unit.  Inste. id  of  at  once  setting 
his  pupils  the  task  of  imitating  more  or  less  complii  ated 
pieces,  he  shows  how  the  mosl  uníate  forms  can  be  built 
up  from  the  multiplication  and  eonibin.it ion  of  elementary 
forms  which  can  be  made  with  great  facility  even  l.\  an 
inexperienced  workman  Thus,  11  very  small  fragments 
of  silver  are  melted  separately  111  a  blowpipe  ñame, 
"  each  one  of  them  will  assumc  the  íonn  of  .111  almost 
perfectly   spherical   grain    of    its   own    accord         Such    a 
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[¡rain  constitutes  one  "i  thc  forms  ol  unit  B)  i  ombining 
together    a    numbcr    ol    cqual  ¡ized    grains    in    differeni 

arrangei i  ■,  .1  widc  rangc  ol   limpie  vi  effei  ti  ve  patterns 

1  i  n  I»-  obta.in.etl,  and  bj  varying  the  sizes  oí  the  different 
grains  this  range  can  1»-  extended  almost  ¡ndefinitely. 
I  ln-  mili  grain,  howcver,  is  only  a  single  unil  ol  design, 
and  Mi  Rathbone  show  i  how  othi  r  unil  -  sui  h  .1  largei 
grains,  rings,  twists,  loops,  eti  .  can  1»'  produced  with 
equal  facility,  and  how  liighly  elaborati  patterns  can 
I).'  buill  u|i  mu  ol  combinations  ol  these  simple  forms. 
The  amateur  might  well  be  contení  with  working  within 
the  limits  thus  suggested,  but  the  writer,  in  the  later  parts, 
procceds  to  ¡Ilústrate  some  ..I  the  most  beautiful  and 
Eamous  examplcs  "i  antique  jeweHcry,  and  -¡...u  how 
even  these  apparent  miracles  ol  artistii  craftsmanship 
..ni  be  successfully  duplicated.  The  li.unllnn.li  is  note- 
worthy  not  only  tur  thc  originality  and  feasibility  of  the 
1  heme  which  it  suggests,  but  also  Eor  the  thorough  and 
explicit  manner  111  which  every  process  of  the  jeweller's 
.rali  1-  explained  \  full  glossary  ol  terms  is  given,  all 
the  tools  used  are  illustrated  and  their  special  purposes 
expounded,  and  the  materials  to  be  used  described  ; 
while  there  are  numerous  useful  comparativo  tables,  and 
the  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  of  high  qualit) 

"Comus,"  illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham.  (William 
Heinemann.       -?5s.  net) 

Mr.    Rackham   is  an  artist   inspired   by  Gothic   ideáis, 

»1.<  n  as    Milton   1-  the  most   1  lassii    ..1    English   ] -     so 

1  ti.it   .11    first   sight  it   would  appear  tli.it   the  former  had 

little    ch; ;    ..I    successfully    interpreting    the    latter,    .1 

li-at  hitherto  not  performed  by  any  English  artisl  I  1 1  • 
poem  ol  1  omus,  however,  offers  .1  better  licM  for  poet 
and  painter  meeting  on  common  ground  th.in  any  other 
..1  Milton's  works,  Its  scene  is  laid  in  England,  and 
though  its  classical  allusions  are  numerous,  its  super- 
11a  tu  ral  charai  ters  are  largely  drav  n  from  native  folk-lore 
and  mythology.  In  these,  Mr.  Rackham  is  thoroughly 
at  home.  His  goblins,  hags,  and  "  swart  faery  of  the 
mine  "  mi-  nol  be  the  same  as  Milton  imagined  them, 
but  they  suggest  with  wonderful  vividness  the  glamour, 
eerieness,  and  grotesqueness  so  characteristic  of  oíd 
English  legends  of  the  supernatural.  Ñor  lias  the  artisl 
failed    when    he    has    ventured    ti.    interpret     the    poet's 

1  lassii  al  allusions      Though  his  renderings  of  the  femii 

form  are  not  distinguished  by  the  austere  beautj  ..1 
Grcí  ian  art,  the)  yet  reveal  a  certain  affiníty  to  11 ,  lea  vi  ning 
the  classical  ideal  with  homelier  but  not  less  fascinating 
English  grace  and  beauty  In  his  drawings  of  Diana 
and  Daphne  he  has  gone  back,  indeed,  not  the  whole  way 
to  1  lassical  art,  bul  as  far  as  its  offspring,  the  Renaissance, 

I lucing    two    water-colours   which   in   llu-ir   refinement, 

reserve,  and  decorative  feeling  suggest  afñnity  to  the 
fifteenth-century  Florentine  school.  The  three  nymphs 
represented  guarding  the  golden  tree  ..l  Hesperus  are 
more  distinctively  English  in  their  appearance,  and  stand 
backed  by  a  typical  English  landscape.  For  such 
machronism  Mr  Rackham  lias,  however,  the  excuse 
lint  the  scene  ol  '  omus  being  laid  in  this  country,  and 
the  dramatis  peí  sonte  belonging  to  its  s. .i],  even  its  allusions 
a  climes  should  be  interpreted  m  .111  English 
spirit  In  his  drawings  ..I  purely  native  scenes,  whether 
<>[  natural   characters   or   landscapes    or   ..l    the  witching 


realms  ol  fai  ry.  Mi  R  u  kham  1  t  hi  .1 1  lughlj  a1  hi  ime, 
dainl      di  lii  ate,  .<v..  lome,  and  frightful  all  in  turns,  and 

impressin iverj    theme  the   stamp   ol    his  own   rare 

individuality.      The    I k    is    a     beautiful    edition    ol    ■ 

famous  work,  now  -..  little  read  thal  few  people  can 
identify  the  numerous  familiar  quotations  that  emanate 
[rom  a  Leí  us  hope  thal  Mr.  Rackham's  graceful  arl 
«til    induce   a    new    generation   of   readers   t"   turn    theii 

ill.  IUI..1I    to   lili      un.     .  l.i-.-l.  . 

"Figurative  Terra-cotta  Revetments  in  Etruria  and 
Latium  in  thc  Sixth  and  Fifth  Centuries  B.C.,"  by 
E.  Douglas  Van  Burén.  (John  Murray.  I6s.  net) 
Ai  the  period  when,  according  t<>  the  oíd  legends-, 
I.  ii.  Porsena  ol  Clusium  "  summoned  his  arra\  to 
redress  the  wrong  -  .1  the  "  greal  house  ol  I  arquin," 
Rome  was  a  parvenú  among  [talian  cities,  Etrm 
Latium  contained  manj  communities  thal  wen  oíd  before 
Rome  was  Eounded,  and  had  attained  a  higher  d 
civilisation  and  greater  proficiencj  in  the  arts  Mían  ^la- 
liad  The  expulsión  of  the  Tarquins  is  supposed  to  haví 
tak.-n  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.c, 
and  their  final  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus 
about  a  hundred  years  later,  so  thal  the  Etrurian  and 
Latin  antiquities,  which  Mrs.  Van  Burén  describes  with 
sui  li  exemplary  care,  belong  tu  this  romantic  period  and 
Un-  years  immediately  following  it.  Sin-  lias  wisely 
limited  her  investigations  t..  works  ..1  arl  executed  in  a 
single  médium,  and  m  a  single  form  of  that  médium 
tlia'.  1-.  t..  figurative  terra-cotta  revetment  or,  in  other 
words,  the  térra  cotta  decorations,  representing  figures, 
executed  í..r  the  upper  portions  of  the  exteriors  of  buildings. 
These  an-  classified  under  the  headings  ..l  Antifixa»,  1.1 
thc  ni  1  mi. I.-. I  ornaments  plai  ed  ..n  tía-  summits  .a  .  ornii  1 
or  caves  ;  Akroteria,  or  ti  a-  pedestals  tur  statm-s  or  other 
ornaments  placed  011  the  apex  or  angles  ..I  a  pediment  ; 
an.l  Friezes  Even  though  thus  limited  m  its  scop  the 
author's  task  lia-  been  lar  from  easy,  for  the  works  sin- 
desi  ribes,  though  originally  found  in  two  adjacenl  Román 
provinces,  are  now  scattered  lar  and  wide  in  various 
museums  in  Europe  an.l  America.  Despite  this  dina  ulty, 
.Mrs.  Win  Burén  has  succeeded  n:  compiling  a  practically 
complete    illustrated    catal  ra      ni      .<i    them,  giving 

a   full  account  of  what   is  known  concerning  each  piece. 

I pies  are  grouped   111  a   systi.-m.itu    manner  that 

makes  for  easy  reference  an.l  comparison,  and  each 
-.-.ii. .11   ..1    the   work   1-   prefaced   I.)    an   interesting   mtro- 

dui  ti. .11       It   1-  valuable  as  summarising  111  an   inti  lli I 

.nal  concise  manner  tía  existing  knowledge  concerning 
,111  important  phase  ..1  pre-Roman  art,  and  incidentally 
throwing   a   vivid   light    ..11   early    [talian  civilisation. 

"The  Art  of  Illustration,"  by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan. 
(Universal   Art  Series.     Chapman  &  Hall.    25s.  net) 

Mi-  I-,  1  Sullivan  1-  an  accomplished  artist,  an.l 
thoroughly  understands  the  cardinal  principies  underlying 
th.-  ¡na.  tu.  .a  illustration,  s..  that  his  exposition  ol  lia 
subject  makes  a  dual  appeal  to  the  student  II.  el  arl; 
show     both  what  may  be  done  111  illustrative  art.  and  the 

best  way  ..1  doing  it       His  1 k  should  prove  a  valuable 

corrective  to  manv  of  the  narrow  an.l  eccentrit  theories 
current  in  advanced  circles  .-l  to-day,  [or  though  the 
writer  condemns  little,   an.l   is   vvilling   to  point  out  the 
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truths  underlying  many  of  the  theories  he  cannot  wholly 
accept,  vet  he  so  lucidly  expounds  wh.it  are  the  legitímate 
bounds  "l  art  as  t<i  leave  the  student  little  excuse  either 
to  attempt  to  go  beyond  them  or  seek  to  circumscribe 
their  limits.  The  boolc,  in  spite  of  the  complexity  oí 
its  subject.  makes  easy  r<  ading  and  whether  Mr.  Sullivan 
deals  with  "  Pictorial  Art."  "  Symbolism,"  "  Style,"  the 
"  Emotional  Ouality  of  Vision,"  or  any  of  the  other 
themes  which  afford  subject  headings  to  its  thirty-seven 
chapters,  he  is  always  simple  and  unambiguous,  inter- 
spersing  his  explanations  of  the  theories  of  art  with  hints 
as  to  their  practica!  application,  and  giving  valuable 
advii  e  1  oncerning  materials  and  their  use.  When  dealing 
with  the  latter  theme,  he  draws  not  only  on  his  own 
experiences,  but  also  those  of  other  well-known  artists, 
and  devotes  special  chapters  to  the  methods  of  I'lnl  May. 
Beardsley,  Sandys,  Houghton,  Blake,  Millais,  and  other 
great  illustrators.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  lesson  to 
be  gained  (ruin  a  consideration  of  the  means  employed 
by  different  artists  to  gain  their  effects,  is  that  there  is 
no  set  method  equally  applicable  to  every  individual, 
but  that  each  man  will  emploj  ways  oi  his  own  to  attain 
■  m  acquired  end  -ways  often  so  completely  disguised 
that  the  spectator  who  sees  the  finished  work  will  think 
that  it  was  accomplished  by  an  altogether  differenf 
method  to  that  actually  employed.  A  classic  instance 
is  afforded  by  l'hil  May's  drawings.  These  were  executed 
in  so  few  strokes,  set  down  with  such  apparent  ease  a  ni  l 


fluency,  tli.it  they  were  often  cited  as  triumphs  oi  spi.n- 
taneity.  Yet,  as  Mr  Sullivan  informs  us,  May's  method 
in  his  early  days  was  most  elabórate.  He  made  a  highlj 
finished  study  oi  every  figure  he  intended  to  introduce, 
and  then  re-drew  it.  carefully  eliminating  all  the  Unes 
that  he  thought  were  non-essential,  su  as  t.>  do  away 
with  all  appearance  of  labour  Another  instance  "I 
successful  concealment  of  method  is  unconsciously 
furnished  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  He  cites  Northcote's  illus- 
trations  of  his  fables,  or  rather  a  re-issue  of  them  after 
his  death,  t..  illustratr  sume  fables  by  Miss  Córner  as 
a  proof  of  the  elose  eollahe.ration  of  the  artist  with  his 
engravers,  and  wonders  how  the  designs  were  originall) 
made    on    the    wood      Ni.rthe..te,    however,    never   drew 

them  on  the  « I  al  all.      Ili^  method  was  t..  take  back- 

grounds  from  oíd  prmts,  cut  out  spaces  and  paste  111 
figures  from  other  prints.  so  as  to  form  a  composition 
according  to  his  judgment,  and  the  engravers  did  the 
rest.  How  successful  these  larcenous  compositions  were 
is  shown  l>v  Mr.  Sullivan's  eritaism  Another  minor 
point  on  which  one  can  afford  the  author  information  is 
the  identity  of  the  model  for  the  figure  of  Britannia  ..11 
the  English  coins.  It  was  Francés  feresa  Stuart,  Duch- 
essoi  Richmond,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Charles  II.'s 
favourites.  The  illustrations  to  the  book,  though  numerous, 
are  not  altogether  apposite,  and  are  selected  froia  the 
work  of  too  few  artists  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
ful!  rantre  of  black-and-white  illustration. 
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"Silver,  Pewter,  Sheffield  Píate,"  by  Fred  W.  Burgess. 
(The  Home  Connoisseur  Series.  George  Routledge  and 
Sons,  Ltd.       I2s.  6d.   net) 

\h      \:¡  rgi   is's  vvork  is  oí  less  ínteres!   to  the  i  olleí  tor 
than   to  the  student.     About   hall  "i   ií    is  oceupied   with 

,,,     mt  ol  the  carlj   historj   o(  píate,  and  much  ..l  the 

remaindei    is  c  erm  d   with    pií  i  es    whii  h   are  eithi  ■    in 

publie  collcctions  or  which  are  too  rare  or  valuable  to 
b.  ei  ured  by  anyone  who  is  noí  po  i  -■  .1  o1  an  i  \ 
,  ,  edinglj  deep  pursc  rhi  i  haptei  on  Pewti  i  and 
-.¡,,  fíield  l'l  itc  while  i  ontaining  ..  good  di  al  ol  inte  n  ting 
matter,  are  too  ihort,  slightly  treated,  and  insufñciently 
,,, ,  arate  to  afford  muí  h  pra<  tical  information  to  .1  young 
collector  ;  and  the  rcader  must  be  content  to  take  the 
book  as  a  whole,  merely  as  pleasantly  written  gossip  on 
píate,  belonging  either  to  early  periods  or  possessed  "I 
speeial    features    to    make    ít    rare    and    valuable.      ["he 

illustrations  are  both  numerous  and  g I       Largely  taken 

from  museum  pieces,  they  ye1  include  .1  fair  number  "I 
examples  oí  work  ol  comparativel)  modérate  valué 
fhe  chart  ol  London  date  letters  which  is  given  would 
be  l.ir  more  useful  íl  it  was  more  comprehensive  111  its 
scope,  instead  ol  merely  covering  the  period  (rom  [638  9 
tu  171S-1H.  Silver  worthy  oí  the  collector's  attention 
was  produced  tor  quite  a  century  after  the  latter  date, 
while  the  year  [638  9,  where  the  table  commences, 
possesses  no  speeial  significance  in  the  history  oí  the 
craft.  With  regard  to  provincial  marks,  the  author  is 
incorrect  111  stating  tli.it  "date  letters  were  used  in 
hulilm  from  1721,"  for  they  were  introduced  .1-  earlj 
as  1638,  while  the  list  ol  assay  offices  given  1-  very  m- 
,  omplete 

"Benedetto  and  Santi  Buglioni,"  by  Alian  Marquand. 
(Humphrey  Milíord.       42s.   net) 

Until  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  the  determination 
()|  the  individual  authorship  ..I  the  works  produced  by 
different  members  oí  the  della  Robbia  family,  their 
followers  and  contemporaries  working  111  the  same  style, 
appeared  to  be  .1  hopeless  enigma,  which  could  be  only 
partially  solved  b)  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  style 
and  technique  ol  each  piece  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
labours  of  Mr  Marquand,  Mr.  Mather,  and  other  explorers 
111  the  same  rleld.  it  is  now  possible  to  allocate  with  .1 
great  degree  ol  certainty  the  origin  "I  nearly  al!  the 
genuine  examples  executed  in  the  della  Robbia  manner. 
Mi  Marquand's  latest  labours  have  been  devoted  to  the 
identification  of  the  works  of  Benedetto  and  Santi  Buglioni 
fhe  former  is  stated  by  Vasari  to  have  "  received  from 
h,  ,  wife,  one  ol  the  family  oí  Andrea  della  Robbia,  the 
secret  of  glazing  or  vitrifying  térra  cotta,"  but  on  this 
point  the  author  can  only  throw  .1  negative  light.  The 
ñame  and  ancestry  "l  the  lady,  which  he  gives  us,  does 
not  show  connection  with  any  member  of  the  della  Robbia 
family,  and  therefore  V'asari's  story,  ií  not  wholly  dis- 
credited,  must  al  leasl  be  regarded  with  grave  suspicion. 
Benedetto,  though  following  della   Robbia  methods,  does 

appear   to   have   been   .1    pupil   oí   any   of   the    family, 

and  Mr.  Marquand,  from  the  evidence  oí  his  style,  sets 
him  down  as  .1  student  of  Antonio  Rossellino  Santi 
Buglioni  was  no  n  lation  to  Bi  m  di  tto,  though  he  adopted 
thi  latter"s  -mu. un.'  His  mother  was  .1  near  relation 
oí    Benedetto's  wife,  and  he  became  his  ward  and  pupil. 


S.mti  ilnil  111  1576,  having  outlived  his  master  by  forty- 
seven  years.  Benedetto,  though  noí  a  Sculptor  oí  the 
highesí  r.mk.  possessed  con  iderable  ability,  and  his 
work,  ii  genei  dlj  omewhal  wanting  in  refinemenl  and 
grai  e,  m  iw  and  then  1  ise  a  boví  ií  m  irmal  le\  el,  and 
un  lude,  a  lev,  examples  oí  greaí  merií  and  beauty. 
Santi's  ,-irt  hardly  differentiates  ií  elí  from  that  of  Ins 
master.  They  worked  together  during  the  latter's  lifc- 
time,  and  he  closely  followed  their  joint  style  111  his 
produi  tions  afti  r  Benedetto's  death  Vbout  a  dozen  of 
Benedetto's,  executed  between  ipi  and  1,1  ,.  3  period 
which  practically  covers  his  whole  working  career,  are 
authenticated  by  documents,  and  with  thi  ..ni  oí  ti"  • 
Mr.  Marquand  has  .  .  impild  1  <  catalogue  ..1  :io  work 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  which  from  the  evidences 

..1   theii  style  and  other  circumstancí      maj    be  1 rded 

lo   the   two  artists      The   work   1-   done   with   exemplary 

thoroughness       \11    the   .1 tents   concerning   them   are 

printed  in  full  .  their  descriptions  and,  in  .1  naajoritj  oi 
instances,  illustrations  of  them,  are  given,  with  all  other 
useful  information  that  can  be  obtained.  I  he  book 
forms  a  complete  record  of  everything  that  is  known 
concerning  the  two  sculptors  and  thnr  works.  and  can 
be  ignored  by  no  student  or  collector  oí  examplí  ..1  thi 
della  Robbia  31  hool 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN  : 

"  My  Dolly's  Home,"  by  Doris  Davey,  after  Helen 
Waite.  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co., 
Ltd.      I0s.  6d.  net) 

Few,  if  any.  children's  1  oloured  pií  ture-1 ks  are  likely 

to  prove  more  popular  with  the  young  folks  this  season 
than  -1/v  Dolly's  Home,  by  Miss  Doris  Davey,  aftei  Miss 
Helen  Waite  rhe  charm  ol  the  volume  lies  111  the  fact 
that  it  combines  the  attractions  ..1  a  doll's  house  with 
those  of  the  ordinary  picture-book.  It  depiets  with 
considerable  detail  all  the  contents  of  a  well-equipped 
mansión,  provided  with  garage  and  stable  and  surrounded 
by  handsome  pleasure  grounds.  By  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment.  the  rooms,  wardrobes,  and  cupboards  oí  this  house 
are  fitted  with  practicable  doors,  which,  when  opened, 
reveal  all  kinds  of  interesting  objeets,  and  the  discovery 
of  these  cannot  fail  to  be  a  soun  e  oí  delight  to  the  juvenile 
reader.  The  inhabitants  of  this  delightful  house  are  printed 
on  loóse  sheets  oí  thick  paper,  so  that  their  figures  can 
be  easily  cut  out  and  made  to  walk  through  the  doors 
and  go  through  any  number  ..1  thrilling  adventures. 

"Joe  Strong,  the  Boy  Wizard,"  by  Vanee  Barnum, 
3s.  ód.  net;  "Seven  Peas  in  the  Pod,"  by  Margery 
Baíley,  illustrated  by  Aliee  Bolam  Preston,  6s.  net; 
"Favourite  French  Fairy  Tales,"  retold  by  Barbara 
Douglas,  7s.  üd.  net.  (George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.i 
Ix  Joe  Slrong,  Mr,  Vanee  Barnum  provides  .1  m  w 
type  oi  liero  who  should  be  especially  .Lar  to  all  boy 
readers.  Frank,  brave,  and  honest,  a  series  of  mis- 
adventures  brings  him  under  the  suspicion  ol  having 
committed  arson  and  theft.  He  leaves  his  home  with 
this  cloud  hanging  over  him,  and  seeks  his  fortune  as  a 
professional  conjurer.  Hov  success  attended  his  efforts 
and  the  cloud  ..1  suspicion  is  hite. I  is  told  in  a  highly 
interesting  manner,  but  wh.it  will  probably  make  the 
,  inri  attrai  tion  oí   the  book   1-  that   the  modus         mi  ií 
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of  all  the  principal  conjuring  tri<  ks  described  is  elaborately 
explained,  so  th.it  the  reader  will  be  able  to  essay  them 
himself.     The  book  is  well  mounted  and  illustrated 

The  Seven  Peas  in  the  /'/«I  consists  of  seven  pretty 
fairy  stories  one  for  every  day  in  the  week — told  by 
Mi--  Baileyin  .1  simple  manner,  with  considerable  literary 
charm.  Though  following  on  the  orthodox,  traditional 
style,  the  tales  themselves  are  new,  and  full  of  fresh 
incidents  which  should  make  them  permanent  favourites 
with  young  readers  The  stories  are  ¡nterspersed  with 
fresh  and  pretty  ballads,  sef  to  lively  airs,  highly  suitable 
f  1  ir  young  voices.  The  ilhistrations,  both  in  colour  and 
l>l,n  k-and-white,  by  Miss  Alice  Bolam  Preston,  show  good 
draughtsmanship,  combined  with  decorative  feeling  and 
quaint  faney,  making  them  an  effective  embellishment 
to  an  attractively  mounted  volume. 

Favourite  French  Fairy  Tales  includes  irany  oíd 
friends,  which,  though  first  introduced  to  the  polite  pub- 
lic  in  the  French  \  ersions  of  Charles  Perrault,  Madame 
Leprince  de  Beaumont,  and  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  really  owe 
their  origin  to  folk-lore  and  legends  originating  in  pre- 
historic  times.  Miss  Douglas  f urnishes  clear  and  convincing 
versions  of  eleven  of  the  most  popular  of  them,  including 
Cinderella,  Little  Red-Riding-Hood,  Beauty  and  the  Beast, 
and  Puss  in  Boots,  and  accompanied,  astheyare,  by  a  num- 
ber  of  quaint  and  pretty  illustrations  in  colour  from  the 
brushof  Mr.  R.  Cramer,  they  should  prove  a  sourceof  de- 
light  to  the  younger  children  just  coming  to  the  age  when 
they  can  enjoy  fairy  tales,  and  the  pantomimes  based  on 
them  which  they  will  visit  during  the  Christmas  season. 

"  Lancashire,"  painted  by  Albert  Woods,  described  by 
F.  A.  Bruton.      (Adam  &  Charles  Black.     20s.  net) 

Lancashire  is  unique  among  English  countiesinasmuí  li 
as  all  the  characteristic  natural  and  artificial  features 
of  the  country  an-  epitomised  in  ít  The  possession  oi 
Conistan  Water  and  three-quarters  of  Windermere  endows 
ít  with  two  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  English 
lakes  ;  wfiile  Coniston  Oíd  Man  and  numerous  fells  of 
lesser  height  afford  ít  typical  specimens  of  mountain 
scenery.  Its  long  sea  coast,  dotted  over  with  watering- 
plai  es,  and  broken  li\'  broad-mouthed  estuaries  containing 
great  and  smal!  seaports,  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  country 's 
maritime  splendour.  Architecture  is  represented  by 
abbeys  such  as  Furness,  oíd  castles  and  halls,  and  an 
array  of  modern  buildings  suc  h  as  are  tu  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  provinces  ;  while  mines,  docks,  manufactures, 
cañáis,  and  railways  make  the  southern  portion  oi  the 
county  perhaps  the  busiest  área  in  Christendom.  Mr. 
Bruton  does  justice  to  inany  ni  these  features  in  his 
book,  though,  unhke  most  writers  on  Lancashire,  he 
hardly  touches  on  its  present-day  industrialism  or  great 
modern  cities,  bul  nearly  wholly  confines  himself  to  its 
physical  features,  its  older  buildings  and  ruins,  and  its 
ancient  history.  As  these  Eacets  of  the  County  Palatine 
have    been    comparatively    little    treated    upon,    and    are 

presented  in  .1  highlj   interesting  manner,  the  l k  -l Id 

be  popular  with  Lancastrian  nadéis  In  his  pictures, 
Mr,  Woods  shows  bright  and  often  attractive  colour. 
lmt  the  virus  he  usually  takes  are  hardly  typical,  and 
when  depictint;  scenes  111  some  oi  the  great  industrial 
cities,  he  does  not  take  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere 
sufficiently  into   account. 


"  Pots  and  Pans,  or  Studics  in  Still  lífe  Painting,"  by 
Arthur  Edwin  Bye.  (Humphrey  Milford.  25s.  net) 
Puls  and  Pans  is  not  strii  tly  com  erned  with  the  <  ulinary 
utensils  coming  under  these  heading  ,  bui  deals  with  all 
forms  oí  still  lili-  painting  and  theii  artists,  a  phase  oi 
artistic    activity    which,    as    the    author    points  out,    ha 

hitherto    received    no    specialised    re nition.     Mr     Bye 

may  be  congratulated  on  having  discovered  .1  new  tía  un- 
tar critica  1  research,  and  also  on  having  given  an  interesting 
and  informativc  survey  of  it.  lt  is  hardly  expected  that 
ít  should  be  complete,  lmt  at  least  the  writei  ha  given 
an  intelligent  summary  oí  the  work  of  tía-  leading  ex 
ponents  oí  still-life  in  the  continental,  American,  and 
Japanese  schools  of  painting.  Much  oi  In-  volume  is 
naturally  devoted  to  Dutch  work,  for  in  Holland  puré 
still-life  painting  may  be  said  both  to  have  liad  ít  -  origin 
and  attained  its  highesi  developments  ;  and  the  work 
oí  De  Heem,  Kalf,  and  Van  Beijeren  or  Beyeren,  as 
Mr.  Bye  prefers  (o  .all  him-  lias,  in  ils  own  particular 
sphere,  never  been  surpassed.  Besides  these  and  other 
painters  who  painted  still-life  without  the  introduction 
oí  anv  extraneous  interest,  there  were  numerous  artists 
who  introduced  finely  rendered  objeets  of  still-life  in 
their  genre  subjeets  Netherlandish  art  also  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  on  that  o)  Spain,  and  Velazquez 
and  various  oí  his  contemporaries  introduced  a  wealth 
oí  beautifully  painted  objeets  mío  some  oí  their  pictures. 
Spanish  artists,  too,  excelled  in  produ<  111:4  Vanitas  pictures, 
in  which  the  gauds  of  the  worlds  and  the  emblems  oí 
learning  and  power  are  introduced  in  cióse  proximity  to 
a  skeleton  or  skull  symbolical  ol  death,  to  convey  the 
lesson  that  all  is  vanity.  In  France,  <  hardin  was  the 
greatest  early  exemplar  of  still-life  painting,  and  (  ourbet, 
Manet,  Monet,  Fantin,  Vollon,  and  others,  have  produced 
some  remarkable  examples  in  later  times  America  has 
also  produced  severa!  artists  of  distinction  in  this  méiier. 
Mr  Bye  has  apparently  not  discovered  any  English 
still-life  paintings  worth  description,  and  it  is  a  fací  thai 
most  oí  the  best  oi  them  have  been  produced  by  living 
artists,  and  therefore  are  outside  the  scope  of  his  book  ; 
yet  room  might  have  been  found  íor  a  brief  mention  oi 
the  flowers,  fruit,  and  birds'-nests  of  William  llunt  and 
his  followers  of  the  mid-Victorian  period.  Misguided,  as 
they  were,  in  their  artista  feeling,  they  at  least  showed 
tliat  there  was  a  popular  taste  for  some  forms  of  still-life 
111  this  country.  Mr.  Bye,  like  m.my  American  writers, 
is  not  altogether  at  home  m  1 '"ano] Man  history.  He 
considerably  overrates  French  influence  on  painting 
anterior  to  the  nineteenth  century  Before  then,  [taly 
was  regarded  as  the  great  soun  e  of  ¡nspiratii  ni,  and  formed 
the  Mecca  to  which  painters  belonging  to  all  F.uropean 
countries  directed  their  steps.  Flanders  did  noi  attain 
ils  independence  at  the  same  time  as  Holland,  and  the 
influence  of  Louis  XIV.  had  reached  its  culminating 
point  sonn-  years  before  the  death  oi   William   III. 

"Antiques,"  edited  by  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick.  (683, 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  S4  per  year;  single 
copies,  50  cents) 

It  very  seldom   happens  that   one   has   the   chan 1 

welcoming  a  recruií  to  the  ranks  of  those  periodicals 
which,  following  the  lead  of  The  Connoisseur,  aun 
at    supplying    aecurate    information   íor   collectors   in   an 
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attrai  tivc  form.  Antiques  thc  ncwest  enterprise  in  this 
il  ¡i  mi  M.ih  ni  li.nl  from  Bo  iton,  Ma  -.-.  .  i  he  ñrsl 
issue  having  muí  Ir  its  appearance  in  Oí  tobcr  last  Amply 
defining  il  sel!  as  "  \  Mag  izine  [01  l  olla  tors  and  <  Ithers 
who  ini'l  ¡ntcrosl  in  rimes  Past  and  in  the  \iink  oi 
Daily    l'se  and   Adornmeni    which   their   Forefathers   De- 

■  i  i   I         !;    has    been    sel     .1    i  atholii     programme 

which  should  recommcnd  n  to  many.  VVithout  even 
attentpting  to  appcal  to  vveall  hy  1  onnoisseurs,  it  proposes 
to  intcresl  "  thal  im  rea  iinglj  large  sei  tion  1  ii  1  hi  ;i  ni  ral 
jiiililn  i.i.ln,  h  t. ...  I  -  pli  .1  .un-  and  satisfai  tion  in  maintaining 
1  1. nt.ii  t    uii  h   the   pasl  " 

"A  Book  of  Drawings,"  by  H.  M.  Bateman,  with  an 
Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  lOs.  ód.  net ;  "More 
Morrow,"  drawings  by  Geo.  Mcrrow,  os.  net  ;  and 
"Humours  of  the  Streets,"  by  G.  L.  Stampa,  with  an 
Introduction  by  W.  Pett  Ridge,  6s.  net.  (Methuen  and 
Co.,  Ltd.) 

Sterni  tells  us  th.it  "  every  time  .1  man  smilcs, 
mu.  h  more  when  he  laughs,  it  adds  something  to  his 
fragment  ol  lite."  II  this  saying  is  true,  books  likc  this 
trio  111-1  issm  il  b\  Mi  «rs  Methuen  should  be  more 
productive  oi  longevity  to  their  readers  than  the  pre- 
scriptions  oí  any  physician,  for  [rom  st.irt  to  finish  they 
are  brimful  ol  laughter  la.  h  book  contains  whal  the 
artist  regards  as  his  best  productions,  and  the  selection 
is  generally  felicitous,  for  though  the  reader  ma;  regrel 
ion  ol  some  oíd  favourite,  which  he  first  enjoyed 
111  the  pages  ol  Punch  or  other  kindred  publication,  he 
will  muí  it  hard  to  suggest  uhat  should  have  been 
eliminated  to  have  made  place  for  it.  Artistically,  the 
books  are  ol  a  high  order,  for  Messrs     Bateman,  Morrow, 

and  Stampa   are  capable  and mplished  draughtsmen 

as  wcll  as  humorists,  and  their  black-and-white  work  is 
well  worth  ítudying  on  account  of  its  technical  merit, 
altogether  apart  [rom  the  ¡okes  which  11  enshrines  and 
it  is  most  interesting  to  compare  the  way  in  which  the 
three  men,  each  aiming  at  closelv  similar  ends,  attain 
their  goals  111  styles  which  show  little  affinity  to  oni 
another.  Mr  Bateman  generally  tells  his  stories  in  series 
of  sitial!  drawings,  which  so  lully  convey  the  artist's 
meaning    tliat    they   need   no    letterpress    to  aid    111   their 

mil  rpretal I  [e     introdui  1  -     a     strong     element     ol 

exaggcration  to  heighten  the  ludicrous  effect  of  his 
conceptions,  and  this,  perhaps,  rather  tends  to  conceal 
the  high  qualitj  ol  the  draughtsmanship  111  whii  h  thi  y 
are  embodied  Itw,  il  any,  contemporary  artists  can 
invi  t  .1  thumb-nail  sketch  with  greater  significance. 
From  a  fc-w  deft,  though  apparently  casual  strokes,  In 
can  evolve  a  ¡pirited  and  well-charactcrised  figure,  set 
down  with  an  explicitness  1h.it  needs  no  further  details 
to  amplify  thc  expression  of  al]  the  salient  faets,  and  his 
tj  pe  ,  wln  ther  ol  soldier  or  sailor,  1  lerk  or  British  work- 
111. ni,  an  all  1  orre.  1  of  their  kind  Vboví  al]  things, 
Mr      Bateman    1-    a     humorist       a    satirist     too      though 

alwa;  -    in   1 1   taste   and   ■_ .....  I   1,  mper 

\Ii      Uorrow's   work    is   h    ,   cxaggerated    in    style   than 

\Ii  Bateman's,  but  his  hnnioui  is  even  more  whimsical. 
With  delightful  srriousness  he  pokes  Inn  at  the  past  as 
well  as  at  thc  present,  and  introdui  es  lis  to  media-val 
magicians  and  numerous  famous  histórica]  | ¡ 

il  a  itii  ni-    ...  ab  ni.  1K    paradoxi.  al  th.it  om    1 mpelli  .1 


to  laughter.  it  is  difni  ul1  to  say  whether  Mr  Morrow 
is  happicst  111  his  renderings  "I  to-day  or  thosi  ..1  the 
pa  1  ages  The  drawing  ol  the  inconsiderate  flappi  1  who 
waylays  King  John  for  his  autograph  on  his  return  from 
signing  the  Magna  Charta  al  Runnymede,  may  incline 
one  t..  give  onc's  >uffrages  foi  the  lattei  .  but,  then,  the 
|. niiin  ,,i  the  havoi  caused  in  the  Street  traffii  by  an 
inquisitive  [oreigner  interrupting  a  policeman  when  on 
pi.mt  duty  111  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  shows  thal  the 
artisl  can  be  equall\   funny  when  depicting  the  twi  ntii  th 

century.      It   is  c gh   to  saj    i  I1.1t   both  classes  oi   work 

are  among  the  be  1  ol  their  kind,  and  are  equally  effi  1  tual 
111  their  mirth-provoking  proclivities. 

i  ompared  wil  h  1  he  othei  two  ai  tisl  ¡,  Mi  Stampa 
ma \  .i  cía  in.  .I  .1  a  realisl  I  he  elemenl  ol  caricature 
ni  his  work  hardly  goes  beyond  the  noting  of  extreme 
types.  I  li-  linin.Mir  1,  founded  ..11  a  shrewd  ps\  i  hologii  ..1 
observation,  and  his  drawings  form  a  portraü  gallcry  of 
the  community  a1  large,  the  personality  oi  each  nnit 
depii  ti  .I  standing  out  as  1  learly  and  .listín,  tly  as  tli.il  oi 
1  .  liara,  ter  in  a  novel  by  Dii  kens.  Mr  Stampa's  n  alistii 
method  demands  a  cióse  and  incisive  study  ..1  nature, 
and  his  drawings  are  really  highly  finished  pen  and  mi. 
pictures  giving,  incidentally,  effeets  ..1  atmosphere,  sun- 
light,  and  artificial  lighting  with  convincing  fidelitj  to 
nature,  and  recalling  in  this  quality  the  work  ol  Charles 

Keene.     Their  hu ir  is  partly  literary,  inasmuch  as  it 

gi  m  1  ll\  needs  the  legend  beneath  the  drawing  to  enable 
1  In    reader  fully  to  ( omprehend  it ;    but  it  is  ni.t   thi    1 

effective  ..11  this uní       All  three  books  should  prove 

highly  welcome  Christmas  gifts,  and  whereveí  they  go 
they  will  prove  a  potent   factor  in  adding  to  the    e; 


Some  Parisian  Publications :— "  Le  Caravage,"  par 
Gabriel  Rouchés.  10  frs.;  "Rembrandt,"  par  A.-C. 
Coppicr,  5  frs.;  "Goya,"  par  Jean  Tild,  10  frs.; 
"William  Morris,"  par  G.  Vidalenc,  5  frs.;  "Degas," 
par  Henri  Hertz,  10  frs.  net  (Librairie  Félix  Alean). 
"Lautrec,"  par  Gustave  Coquiot,  15  frs.;  "  Essai  sur 
L'Art  Decoratif  Francais  Moderne,"  par  Gabriel  Mourey, 
4émc  édition,   15  frs.    (Librairie  Ollendorf 

I  1  musí  remain  a  matter  for  regret,  to  those  bibliophiles 
whose  purses  are  too  shallow  to  meel  .1  constantly  re- 
current  bookbinding  bilí,  tli.it  the  need  for  a  more  durable 
covering  than  the  flimsy  paper  wrappers  which  clothe  so 
many  continental  publications,  should  still  1».-  ignored  by 
11  n m.  rous  1  n  in  1 1  librairies.     To  attain  its  full  valué  as  a 

work  of  referí  nce,  a  I k  requires  a  stmil  case  which  will 

keep  its  leaves  tcgethei  and  proted  them  from  mnirv. 
Art  biographies  ..1  such  calibre  as  those  issued  under  the 
direí  tion  of  11  I  'ierre  Man  el  from  the  Librairie  Félix 
Alean,  for  instance,  deserve  a  better  fate  Iban  the  rapid 
disintegration  whii  h  a  handling  ol  themseemsto  forebode. 
Among  the  latest  additions  to  the  "  Art  et  Esthetique " 
series  alluded  to  1^  a  volunte  on  Le  Caravage,  wherein  Dr. 
Gabriel  Roui  lies  trai  es  the  history  "1  the  artist's  life,  and 
the  dcvelopment  of  his  style.  with  scholarly  ease  1  n- 
fortunately,  the  illustrations  are  very  unequal  in  quality, 
and  mostly  fail  to  do  ¡ust.ice  to  their  origináis.  A  like 
complaint  musí  be  urg  .1  in  pan  againsl  the  pílales  to 
M.  André-Charles  Coppier's  Rembrandt  another  addition 
to  the  airead}  cyclopean  mass  oi  literature  written  round 
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and  about  thc  mastcr — in  which  a  great  roass  of  infor- 
mation  and  comment  is  compressed  into  a  couple  o) 
hundred  pages.  On  somewhat  similar  lines  is  compiled 
M.  Jean  Tild's  life  of  Coya,  which  coversthe  artist's  painl 
ings,  designs  for  tapestries,  and  works  with  the  etching- 
point.  M.  C.  Vidalenc's  William  Morris  and  M.  Henri 
Hertz's  Degas  come  ofl  better  in  the  matter  of  illustrations 
than  the  Hembraniit,  the  blocks  being  generallj  clear,  and 
the  subjects  well  selected.  Both  biographies  are  written 
with  conviction,  and  with  a  literary  facility  which  adds 
to  the  attraction  of  the  themes.  The  Librairie  Ollendorf 
sends  out  an  intriguin;;  life  of  Lautrec  (some  specimens 
oí  whose  work,  by  the  way,  are  now  being  exhibited  by 
the  National  Portrait  Society)  from  the  pen  oí  M.  Gustavo 
Coquiot,  who  gives  a  useful  Essai  de  Catalogue  of 
paintings  and  lithographs  ;  and  a  re-issue  of  II.  Gabriel 
Mourey's  Essai  sur  L'Art  Decoratij  Francais  Moderne, 
which  follows  the  progress  of  the  subject  from  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  to  the  craft-products  of  the  present 
dav.      Both  books  are  well  illustrated. 

"The    Bookplate    Annual    for    1921,"    edited  by  Alired 
Fowler  (Kansas  City) 

Despite  the  general  slightness  of  its  reading  matter. 
the  Bookplate  Annual,  well  printed  and  tastefully  mounted, 
should  secure  a  niche  on  the  shelves  oí  all  American 
collectors  of  Ex-Libris.  Mr.  Haldane  Macfall  has  the 
place  of  honour  with  a  paper  on  Mr.  Brangwyn's  book- 
plates,  two  or  three  of  the  illustrations  oí  which  originally 
appeared — one  thinks —  in  the  Loridon  BookplateMaga  ine 
some  few  months  back.  An  interesting  feature  is  an 
anonymous  article  on  the  presumed  earliest  American 
bookplate  :  that  of  "  Steven  Day  /?  Stephen  Daye,  the 
printer),  Ianuarj  11.  1642  "  Lists  of  exhibitors  at  the 
sixth  annual  display  of  the  American  Bookplate  Society, 
and  of  1 1  ü'  members  and  rules  oí  the  latter  body,  .ir''  given 

A  New  Book  about  Pewter 

That  large  section  "i  readers  which  welcomed  the 
authoritative  articles  contributed  to  The  Connoisseur 
by  Mi  Howard  Herschel  Cotterell,  F.R.Hist  S  .  etc  ,  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  a  new  and  up-to-date  book 
from  the  same  author's  pen  is  now  111  preparation.  En- 
titled  i>l,/  Pewter,  Its  Ma/iers  and  Marks:  A  Guide  for 
Collectors,  Covnoisseurs  and  Antiquaries,  this  work  will 
1  onsisf  "I  two  demy  quarto  volumes,  profusely  illustrated, 
which  will  be  issued  by  Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  (04. 
High  Holborn),  at  £5  =,s  net,  the  price  t<>  be  increased 
after  publication.  In  addition  to  many  other  valuable 
features,  there  will  be  h^ts  oí  unknown  marks,  and  of 
5.000  or  0,000  pewterers,  with  reproductions  of  their 
tmiches  ;  as  well  as  complete  facsímile  reproductions  of 
tile  touch-plates  at  Pewterers'  Hall  and  at  Edinburgh. 
It  will  be  a  book  indispensable  to  everyone  interested  111 
t  he  histoi  \    of  the  1  raft 

Re  The  Modern  Woodcut 

Sir, — I  llave  not  the  time,  ñor  have  \  ou  the  space,  to 
give  to  tlu-  very  interesting  point  your  reviewer  of  my 
article  in  the  Print-Collector's  Quarterly  r.nses  in  the 
October  Connoisseur.  Every  positive  statement,  m 
artistic  matters  particularly,  seems  ti.  require  a  quali- 
ñcation.  and  every  qualification  another.      But  I  think  1 


knew  what  your  reviewer  had  in  mind  when  he  dismissed 
my  "  criterion  "  s,,  "  bluntly."     He  would   puf    the   /  n 

^i,i¡,)  111  relation  to  the  "original  where  the  artist 
staiuls  in  relation  to  Natura  1  agree  thal  such  a 
relationship  is  possible;  but  my  point  is  thal  the  repro- 
ductive  wood-engravers,  or,  for  that  matter,  11 
engravers,  were  lar  too  accurate,  it  not  in  fact,  at  leasf 
in  intention,  tu  be  ranked  with  cre.ilo.i'  ,1111-ts.  If  the 
relevance  ni  .1  comparison  with  literature  be  admitted, 
which  I  do  not,  I  should  s.iy  thal  not  one  oi  these  engravers 
was  anything  like  as  inaccurate  as  Fitzgerald  «.1-  in 
relation  to  ( linar  :  that  is  why  Fitzgerald  was  a  poel  .uní 
not  a  mere  translator.  His  translation  was  so  independen! 
as  to  constitute  .1  fresh  creation  1  le  question  is  difficull 
and  complicated,  but  I  think  your  reviewer  simply  begs 
it.  in  putting  up  his  own  "criterion."  "The  points 
which  are  essential,"  he  s.iys,  "  are  the  suitability  or 
ntherwise  of  the  design  for  wood  -  engraving  and  the 
technical  ability  displayed  in  the  engraving  "  Well,  but 
what  constitutes  "  the  suitability  or  otherwise  ni  the 
design  tur  wood-engraving  "  ? — Hereeri    I  1  1  -1 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  muí  opinión.  \W  >\<<  nut 
agree  with  Mr.  Furst's.  but  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers       Edi  i  <  ir 

"The   Homes  of  the  Past " 

Sir, — The  reviewer  of  my  book,  Homes  of  ■ 
in  the  October  number  of  my  favourite  magazine,  has 
perhaps  been  a  little  hasty  m  correcting  the  crmrs  wtiii  h 
he  attnbutes  to  me.  The  fact  that  some  sixteenth- 
centurv  houses  have  moats  does  not  affect  my  statement 
that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  rule.  He  ignores,  while 
quoting,  my  use  of  the  adjective  "  regular  "  "  Surely 
I  must  be  wrong,  he  savs.  when  I  include  vegí  tablí 
in  the  twelfth-century  dietary.  But  are  not  leeks,  for 
example.  vegetables  ?  And  "  surely  "  I  must  again  1» 
wrong  111  pl.icmg  "a  glass-doored  cupboard  for  the 
display  ni  china  "  in  a  seventeenth-century  house.  Unless 
your  reviewer  draws  some  fine  distinction  between  glass 
doors  and  glazed  doors,  I  can  but  ask,  "Why?"  I  will 
nut  take  up  your  space  in  arguing  whether  the  clock  I 
have  called  a  "  grandmother  "  is  or  is  not  "  long-case," 
as  I  never  su  described  it.  As  tu  the  dates  ol  the  cupboard 
.mil  tlie  stuul.  which  are  both  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  I  have  not  the  official  catalogue  by  me.  and. 
ii  it  bears  out  your  reviewei  -  objections,  1  will  accept 
its  decisions,  su  far  as  he  is  concerned.  With  regard  tu 
the  illustrations,  it  is  no  use  disputing  about  tasti  I 
like  the  drawings  myself,  but  this  has  nothing  tu  do  with 
the  matter.  But  un  one  point  of  taste  1  maj  say  a  word. 
W'hen  the  reviewer  remarks  th.it  I  advi «  ate  lie  presi  r\  a- 
tion  of  an  Early  Victorian  house,  I  think  he  ought  to 
quote  the  context  where  I  say  that  such  preservation 
would  be  "  on  the  same  prini  iple  which  has  kept  for  our 
edification  the  instruments  of  turturc  111  tlu  Tower 
W.   H.   Hiim 

The  Critic's  Reply 

Sir, — Mr.  Helm  charges  me  with  not  having  read  the 
contexts  which  qualify  his  statements.  For  example. 
th.it  mu.it  s  were  notdugasa  regulai  p.irt  of  the  preparation 

oí  a  new  homestead  after  the  fifteenth  century.      1  1 •  - 

..  large  1 k  by  Outram  Tristram,  called  Moated  Housí    , 
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and  ii  Mr  Helm  will  consult  this  book  he  will  discoveí 
tha(  iii-.irK  every  cxamplc  thcrc  illustratcd  is  later  than 
ti,,-  ("iftccnth  ccnturj  Surely  if  an  entire  book  can  be 
madc  ni  i  he  i  sample  ,  v,  hii  ti  he    ;aj     do  m  it  exist ,  t  here 

musí     be     lething     wrong     with     his    statement      On 

page    ¡ii   ol    his   book,    if,   in   speaking   of  vegetal 

mi   onh    leí  ks,   suri  ly  ti    would   have  been  as  well  to 

have   said    so       rhe   term    is   one   which   is   used,    a1    the 

present    da\  .    t vei     a    dicl    ol    potatoe     and    green 

vegetables.  II  ninetj  per  cent.  o1  the  items  included  in 
the  term  at  present  were  not  known,  Mr  Helm's  statemenl 
is  one  which  musí  be  classed  as  inaecurate,  by  rea  on  ol 
being  incomplete  I  am  n •  •  i  splitting  hairs  and  making 
fine  distinctions   betwecn   glass  doors   and   glazed    doors 

I..  ;lass  ,1 .  upboard  "   1   mean  a  door  framed   up 

with,  (>r  without,  sash  barring,  bul  with  panes  ol  glas 
in  it,  ,md  I  ni. niit, un  th.it  you  ¡Id  not  luid  such  a  piecc 
ni  the  seventeenth-eentury  houses  M  is  exceedinglj 
r.in-  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  even.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  this  piece  was  unknown,  which  space 
forbids  me  to  refer  t"  now.  A  grandmother  clock  is  .i 
i     cloi  k  I  he    term   is   never   usi  .1    for   a    i  lo.  1. 

standing  on  a  bracket.      11  Mr,   Helm  will  use  commonly 

accepted  terms  in vel  way,  he  must  not  grumble  ii 

people  objed  to  thcm  With  regard  to  the  oak  livery 
i  upboard  tai  ing  page  58,  and  the  oak  stool  fai  ing  p; 
surely  Mr.  Helm,  with  his  knowledge,  does  not  require 
to  seek  the  oíficial  catalogue  oí  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  to  instruct  him  as  to  dates'  He  has  his  illus- 
trations  in  fronl  ol  him  With  regard  to  the  pen-and-ink 
illustrations :  my  point  was  that  the  reader  likes  to  see, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  .1  facsimile  reproduction  of  the 
original,  with  all  its  faults  and  imperfections.  A  drawing 
cannot  render  these  accurately  ll  photography  had 
been  unknown,  01  if  the  pieces  no  longer  existed,  and 
were  being  reproduced  (rom  memory  or  other  data,  1 
could  understand  the  drawings,  but  should  regrel  thi 
reasons  which  caused  thcm  to  replace  photography 

I  .mi  not  disputing  Mr  Helm's  context  with  regard  to 
the  preservation  ol  the  Early  Victorian  house  1  am 
quiti  well  awarc  that  he  would  preserve  this  on  the 
principlí  of  having  an  architectural  Chamber  of  Horrors, 
but  Mr.  Helm  ignores  my  point.  You  can  preserve 
anything  you  likc,  which  is  movable,  il  you  have  spacc 
Id  house  it  ;  but  a  house  is  an  immovable  thing,  which, 
as  1  said,  oceupies  ground,  and  houses  are,  as  a  rule, 
l.mlt  (.11  the  best  site,  To  s.iy  that  a  Victorian  builder, 
having  chosen  the  most  eligible  site  in  a  locality,  is  t.. 
have  that  sit,  preserved  tu  him  and  bis  ugly  house  tur 
evermore,  because  he  happened  te  be  the  first  in  the 
field,  is  merely  ridií  ulous.  '  arried  tu  its  logii  al  extreme, 
we  would  awake  one  da}  tu  find  the  whole  ol  England 
dotted   with   monstrosities,    preserved   under   .Mr     Helm's 

hl  lile         1  I  I'  e  ni  R  1    Cesi  INsKY. 


intention  ol  ;ending  them  to  their  friends,  will  find 
themselves  loath  t<>  parí  with  theit  purcha  1  while  the 
recipients  oí  the  latter  will  be  certainly  api  to  cheri  1 
t  heni  w  ith  more  care  1  han  thej  would  1  hri  tma 

■  ii    a    nnae    orthodo.N    nature       \ ng    "Id    masters   who 

are  represented,  one  íinds  Raphael,  Perugino,  and  many 
ol  the  I, un. ais  artist  -  1  i  the  Italian  si  hool,  the  Van  1 
Van  Dyck,  Watteau,  and  several  ol  the  bes)  English 
eighteenth  and  earh  nineteenth-century  painters  of 
peí  trnit  nrc  and  landscape  ;  while  among  thi  modem; 
are  R  Anning  Bell,  V\  Russell  I  lint,  Warwick  Goble, 
R  Barrett,  and  K  (  Goff.  Special  allusion  should  be 
m.iilc   le  tlie  1  li.n  imn  .■     erii      ol   child     ubjeets  by   Miss 

Mi  Un  cnt  Sowerby,  on  whose  shoulders  Mi      Ka1 

way's  mantle  in.r,  be  -aid  to  have  fallen.  In  all  the 
re]  rodui  tions  the  feí  ling  and  tone  ol  the  origináis  have 
been  caught  with  truc  artistii  Eeeling,  and  their  mounting 
is  inevitably   tasteful   and   appn  ipriati 

"  CEuvres  de  P.  P.  Fubens  "  (3  frs.l,  and  "  Chcfs-d'ceuvre 
de  Maitres  primitifs"  (4  frs.l,  par  Paul  Lambotte,  Direc- 
teur  au  Ministere  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts;  Cemmis- 
saíre  du  Gouvernement  Belge  peur  les  Expositions  des 
Beaux-Arts.  (Imprimerie  Veuve  Monnon,  Société 
anonyme  32,  rué  de   l'Industrie,  Brussels) 

M  Paul  Lamboi  i  1  ,  the  erudite  and  1  nergí  te  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts  tur  Belgium,  is  compiling  a  senes  ..I  useful 
handbooks  illustrating  the  more  1111  porta  11 1  ol  the  pií  torial 
art  treasures  in  the  publie  galleries  ol  Belgium  I  la 
tn-t  two  "i  the  series,  issued,  deal  respectively  with  the 
works  of  Rubens  and  the  masterpieces  o1  the  Flemish 
Primitives  The  former  contains  reproductions  of  over 
.i,u  pictures  and  studies  by  the  great  master  painter, 
printed  on  paper  about  6J  in  by  |J  in  .  which  allows  o1 
the  blocks  being  large  enough  to  give  a  verj  £air  idea  of 
the  different  subjeets.  The  latter  have  been  largely 
selected  from  the  fine  collections  in  tía  arl  galleries  at 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  but  the  museums  "i  other  towns 
are  represented,  as  well  as  several  churches  lia  selection 
has  been  made  with  great  ¡udgment,  and  un  hules  some 
interesting  examples  not  familiar  to  English 
Similar  encomium  may  be  given  to  the  companion  volunte, 
wln.  h  contains  a  somcwhat  larger  numberol  illustrations, 
and  the  nana  -.  ,md  notes  about  the  picture,  ni  English 
as  well  as  French.  Special  interest  is  attached  to  the 
lai  t  that  the  famous  altar  pi<  ce  of  /  lu  \dorn 
/.iídí/'.  the  masterpiece  .,1  Hubert  .,11. 1  Jan  Van  l'.vck. 
has  been  photographed  ni  its  entirety,  including  the 
panels  that  were  formerh  at  Berlin.  It  wiü  be  rcmembered 
that  ít  was  largely  through  the  instrumentality  ol  M 
I  anil.ottc  that  a  clause  restoring  these  works  to  Belgium 
was  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Versátiles  Several  .alai 
examples  of  primitive  art  restored  since  the  war  are  al-.. 
1 II  o  si  rated. 


C.ilendars  and  Christmas  Cards.      (The  Medici  Society) 

I  111     t  hristmas    I  ards    and    (  .,1.  ndars    of    the    Medí.  1 

are  always  souvenirs  of  permanent  valué,   being 

exclusively  confined   to  reproductions  (rom  the  works  ol 

able  modern  artists  and  world  famous  oíd  master-       I  his 

.a-i  ni  t  In   examples  issued  bv  the  firm  more  than  maintain 

tandard   set   in   previous  years,  and  it   may  be 

-alele    prophesied    that    many    who   buy    them   with    the 


"The  Silk  Industry  of    the    United    Kingdcm,"  by  Sir 
Frank  Warner,  K.B.E.     (Henry  J.  Drane.      £2  2s.) 

The  rom. une  of  the  silk  industry  maltes  a  thrilling 
though  not  too  satisfactory  a  chapter  of  English  com- 
mercial  history,  Trie  manufacture  of  silk  wa  1  tablished 
in  the  .  ountry  during  the  [ourteenth  <  entere,  and  possibly 
.  irln  r,  but  it  was  not  until  the  persecutions  oi  the  N'ether- 
landers  by   Philip   II     ..1   Spain  111  the  sixteenth  century, 
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which  drove  thousands  oi  expert  weavers  into  tliis  country, 
that  the  industry  assumed  greaí  dimensions.  A  further 
influx,   tliis   time  o)    persecuted    French   weavers,   in   the 


Express  and  The  E  ening  Neu  and  constitute  a  Eund 
of  humour  which  should  make  the  reputation  oí  any 
amateur  raconteur.     Though   not    all   the   anecdote     an 


AKROTERION,    WINGED    HORSE,    CAERE  FROM         F1GURATIVE    TERRA- 

REVETMENTS    IN    ETRURIA    AND    LATICM    IN    THE    SIXTH    AND    ITFTH    CENTURIES 
BY    E.    DOUGLAS    VAN    BURÉN  (JOHN    ML'RRAY) 


reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  converted  England  íor  a  time  into 
the  greatest  seat  of  the  manufacture,  and  instead  ot 
importing  silk  wares  from  France,  she  now  began  to 
export  them  to  that  country.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
the  industry  fell  upon  evil  days,  and  it  was  in  a  state  oi 
decline,  long  before  the  free-trade  legislation  of  iSoo 
appeared  to  give  it  its  death-blow.  That  the  industry 
still  survives  is  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  a  few 
manufacturera  hke  Messrs.  Warner  ec  Sons  and  others, 
who.  encouraged  by  the  consistent  support  of  the  pre- 
sent  Royal  Family,  have  succeeded  in  producing  materials 
which  botn  in  the  artistry  oi  their  designs  and  the 
qualit>  of  their  work  are  more  than  equal  to  any  similar 
«ares  made  un  the  Continent.  Sir  F'rank  Warner  has 
shown  exemplary  diligence  in  tracing  out  the  foundation 
oi  the  silk  industry  in  the  British  Isles,  and  showing 
how  it  was  established  in  every  centre  of  the  manu- 
facture ihroughout  the  kingdom,  and  its  subsequent 
progress  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  an  interesting 
theme,  and  the  writer  has  treated  it  in  a  competent 
and  exhaustivo  manner.  He  is  able  to  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  earlier  period  of  the  industry,  and 
his  book  forms  a  mine  of  information  regarding  more 
recent  times.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  both  well 
mounted  and   printed. 

"Sunbeams"  and  "Who  told  you  That?"  (Stanley 
Paul  &  Co.     2s.  ód.  net  each) 

These    two    little    books    are    selections    of    anecdotes 
respectively  reprinted  from  the  columns  of   The  Sunday 


new,   the  large  majority  of  them  are  exceedingly  funny, 
and  tlu-  worst  of  them  will  bear  re-telling. 

"The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly,"  edited  by  Campbell 
Dodgson,  C.B.E.  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  20s.  a  year) 
The  third  number  of  the  new  series  of  Tlie  Pimt 
Collector's  Quarterly  maintains  its  quality  both  a-  regards 
letterpress  and  illustrations.  Mr.  H.  S.  Reitlinger 
contributes  a  short  monograph  on  Hendrik,  Count  Goudt, 
a  little-known  engraver,  who,  after  producing  seven 
small  but  highly  hnished  piafes  after  Elsheimer,  dis- 
appeared  from  view.  A  gifted  amateur,  he  developed 
in  these  plates  a  distinctive  style  of  his  own.  which  in 
its  appearance  largely  anticipated  the  effect  of  mezzotint. 
An  eloquent  artille,  in  French,  on  M.  Albert  Besnard,  is 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Clement-Janin,  in  which  the  writer 
state-  that  though  culi  year  sees  the  augmentation  of 
the  Himalaya  of  writings  dedicated  to  the  artist,  ver) 
little  has  been  said  of  him  as  an  engraver.  M.  Besnard's 
output  in  the  latter  capacity  since  [905  amounts  onlj 
to  twenty-six  etchings,  but  these  are  distinguished  b\ 
their  freedom,  variety  of  expression.  facility,  and  feeling 
íor  colour.  The  article  contains  a  ful!  description  "l  ili>- 
distinguished  artist 's  work  with  the  needle-point.  Mr. 
Herbert  F'urst  continúes  his  paperon'  Modern  Woodcuts, " 
dealing,  among  others,  with  the  work  oi  charles  Ricketts, 
Reginald  Savage,  Charles  Shannon,  T.  Stur^e  Moore, 
Lucien  Pissarro,  William  Strang,  E.  Cordón  Craig, 
Frank  Brangwyn,  Eric  Gilí,  John  Nash,  and  Edward 
Wadsworth.      In  a  paper  on  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson's  etchings, 
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,  ,       ...    \i       \     \1     Hind     ¡1   i     point.   I  oul   that   the 

ctchci   madi    foi    himself  a   uniquc   p  the  ex 

,1   ihc   médium  .1  ■  an  intei  pn  tei   ol  atmosphere 

and  of    atmo  pin  l'hi     final    artii  Ii    in    th< 

Ltion   oí    Mr    Per.  >    Smith 

by   Mr    Campbell   I  ' 

"Success,"  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bjaverbrook. 
(Stanley  Paul  &  Co.     2s.  6d.  net) 

Beaveri     i  'i  'i       book,  though  primarilj   in I.  d 

for  young  men,  1  ■  me  w hii  h  ma\  l"  read  b)  everybodj 
with  advantagí  L !■  hou  ¡  1!'.''  m  •  ess  1-  ni  ithi  r 
;,  ;,,  ndi  ni  upon  Í01  tum   ni  n  ad\  antagcous  1  in  mu  tañí  1  5, 

bul  is  within  the  grasp  ol  everyone  who  | ssi  5  In  alth 

industry,  and  - 1  ¡udgment,  and  thal  these  three  qualities 

,  .,„  ,,,  .,  larjrc  ,  m,  ni,  be  1  ultivatcd  The  writer  minimises 
,  i,,  advantagí  ul  an  orthodox  *  holastii  edui  ation,  and 
show  thal  thi  wan!  ol  ¡1  1-  not  nei  essarily  a  handicap. 
H,,  view  011  lifi  are  both  broad  and  sound,  and  quite 
avoid  the  narrow  uutlook  vvhich  characterised  1  >r  Smiles 
.1,1.1  othei  Victorian  vvriters,  vvho  produced  the  once 
popular  works  «In.  h  were  nominally  inspired  by  similar 
prin,  ¡ple>  V\  ritti  n  in  .1  fon  1  ful  yel  graceful  style,  i1 
makes  ea  5  n  iding,  and  should  prove  an  exhilarating 
tonii    to  aíl  1  lasses  ..1    readers. 

"  Penrose's  Animal,"  Vol.  XXIV.  (Percy  Lund, 
Humphnes,  Ltd.     8s.  net) 

As  usual,  Pe  nrost  's  Animal  1-  characterised  by  .1  wealth 
,,,  highh  attractivi  plates,  the  subjeets,  both  in  colour 
and  hali-tone,  b.  ing  ..11  pií  ked  ;pei  imens,  and  repr. 
sentative  ol  some  ..1  the  best  phases  ..1  British  process 
illustration  l'hi  letterpress  includes  a  general  review 
of  procesa  work  foi  the  year  by  Mr.  William  Gamble, 
thi  editor,  and  various  interesting  technical  articles  on 
ubjeets  ol  importance  to  makers  and  users  ol  proces 
blocl  fhe    volume    1^    beautifully    printed    and    well 

ni.. untc.l.  and  morí  than  reach.  the  high  level  set  by 
11 ,  predi  cessors 

"Where  the  Rainbow  Ends,"  by  Clifford  Mills.  Illus- 
trated  by  Leo  Bates.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.  £1  net) 
In  Where  tlu  Rainbow  Ends,  Mr  Chfford  Mills  gives 
utterance  to  patrioti.  allegory  which  is  thoroughly  appli- 
,.,1,1,  to  the  conditions  of  to-day  rhe  adventures  ..1 
the  hero  and  heroine  with  their  two  friends,  when  flying 
¡rom  the  pursuit  of  their  callous  únele  and  aunt,  contains 
plenty  ..1  exciting  and  thrilling  episodes  to  interés!  the 
young  i-  ...1.  1  I  he  illustrations  in  .  olour  an  bi  ¡  htlj 
,  ,1,  ,ure,  I,  and  are  exi  ellently  repr.  .duced 

"Malta,"  by  Gordon  Home.  The  Artist's  Sketch  Book 
Series.     (A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.     2s.  6d.  net) 

1  ,:  publishers  ..I  this  charming  series  have  taken  .1 
new  departure  by  issuing  .1  volume  dealing  with  .1  subject 
outside  the  British  [síes  The  new  volume  1-  concerned 
with    Malta,    interesting    not    only    as   .111    important    hnk 


,,    thi    chain  oí    I  mpire,    bul  1  il      pií  tur.    qui 

historical    .1 ¡al  ions       Vli      H.  uní     givi      a    number    ..1 

,.    Valetta,    its    forts    and    environ       ..II    1  arefully 

drawn,  and  giving  a  pre] lea  ..1  the  plai  e       I  he 

1.     !n  mld   form  .1   pleasing   sou\  1  nii    to  the   mi 

,\    .     have  passed   through   the   port 

"Brief  Gtiide  to  Chínese  Embroideries."  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  Department  of  Textiles.  (H.M. 
Stationery  Office,     ód.  net;    7d.  post  free) 

Chis   interesting    little   handl k   gives   a    well-written 

introdu.  tion  to  the  subjec!  ..1  1  hiñese  embroid.  ri.  and 
.,  description  ..1  the  1  xamples  contained  in  the  colle.  tion 
,,t  South  Kensington  1  he  1  arlii  1  ol  the  e  dati  [rom 
about  the  sixteenth  centun  \n  interesting 
¡s  a  chasuble  ol  white  silk,  workcd  l.\  .1  I  hiñese  craftsman 
i,,,  ,,  i  hristian  community,  and  including,  amongst  other 
dci  orath .  devices,  representation  ..1  the  Virgin  with  the 
Int.uit  Saviour  and  St,  Anne.  Other  speí  imens  1  xi  mplif) 
,  he  devi  loprn.  n1  "l  the  embroidereí  's  crafl  from  the 
sixteenth    up   to   the   nineteenth    centurj       The    book    is 

illustrated   with   pro.  ess  bloi  kí   oí   al I   a   doz.  n   typi'  al 

examples. 

"  Robín  Hood  and  hís  Merry  Outlaws,"  by  J.  Walker 
McSpadden  and  Charles  Wílson.  (George  C.  Harrap 
and  Co.      I2s.  6d.  net) 

Almosi  iince  the  beginning  of  English  literature,  the 
story  of  Robín  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men  has  proved  an 
inexhaustible  source  ..1  inspiration  to  generations  ..t 
ballad-raakers  and  writers  for  the  populace ;  while  Sir 
Walter  Scott  ma. le  use  of  some  ..1  the  best  of  the  tales 
thus  provided  in  Ivanhoe  Probably  this  novel  will  con- 
tinué t..  remaní  the  classu  prose  versión  ol  a  portion 
ol  K. .l.in  Hood's  "history,"  l.ut  he  only  figures  as  .1 
minor  character  111  the  story,  which  centres  round  othei 
personages.  The  present  account  of  Robin  Hood,  ii  nol 
quite  rising  to  the  heights  ..1  Sir  Walter  at  any  rate  has 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  full  tale  ol  Robin's  doings 
from  his  birth  t..  his  death,  and  furnishes  .1  convincing 
and  consistent  narrative.  The  difieren!  episodes  sug- 
gested  by  oíd  ballads  and  other  sources  are  dexterously 
woven  together  They  make  excellenl  reading,  and 
should  be  mu.  Ii  appreciated  by  youthful  admirers  of 
the  romantii  and  ever-fascinating  outlaw.  The  coloured 
plates  both  embellish  the  story   and  heighten  its  interest. 

"  Calendarium  Londinense,  or  the  London  Almanack," 

by  W.  Monk,  R.E.     (Published  by  the  Artist.     5s.  net) 

ruiED  in  1903,  Mr    William  Monk's  Caleí 

.  ontinues  to  be  regarded  as  one  o1  the  1  heapi  1 
.uní  most  artistii  gifts  for  Christmas  and  the  N'ew  Veai 
Each  almanack  is  tastefully  printed,  bearing  on  the 
iippn  pan  une  ..1  Mr  Monk's  sincere  and  accomplished 
etchings,  tlu  ubjecl  for  1922,  "  Piccadilly  and  Devonshire 
House,"  being  ..1  particular  interés!  in  view  ..1  the  trans 
ference  ol  the  famous  gates,  and  ..1  the  fortheoming 
di  molition  o!   the  historie  mansión. 


Reg.stered  for  transm.ssion  ,o  Canadá  and  Newfoundland  at  Magaz.ne  Post  Rates.  Printed  by  Bernrose  &  Sons ,  Ltd..  1 33 ,  High 
HoTborn  London.  W.C.l.  and  Derby.  and  published  by  the  Propnetor.  W.  Claude  Johnson,  at  1.  DUKE  STREET.  ST.  JAMES  S, 
LONDON.  S.W.1,  England.  Subscr.pt.ons  -  Inland  34  6.  Fore.gn  37 ...  to  Canadá  32  ..  per  annum.  Published  the  Ist  ot  each  montn. 
Published   by  Gordon  &  Gotch,   in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;    by  The  Central   News  Agency.    ¡n  South  Afr.ca;   by  Higg.nbotham  &  Co., 
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